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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF    THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

To  the  Trustees: 

There  is  submitted  herewith  the  Annual  Report  on 
the  work  of  the  University  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  in  compHance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Statutes.  The  accompanying  reports  of  the  chief 
administrative  officers  of  the  University  set  out  with 
fullness  and  entire  detail  the  work  of  the  year,  and 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Trustees  is  invited  to  the 
various  suggestions  and  recommendations  which  these 
reports  contain. 

It  has  unfortunately  been  impossible,  through  lack 
of  funds,  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  Kent  Hall, 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  Schools  of 
Law  and  Political  Science,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  relief  of  the  Library  that  will  result  from 
the  removal  of  those  two  important  schools  to  a  build- 
ing of  their  own.  The  excavation  for  the  building  has 
been  completed  and  much  of  the  work  on  the  founda- 
tion walls  has  been  done.  It  would  be  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  without  a  day's  delay 
if  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  its  entire  cost  were 
forthcoming.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  incon- 
venience, not  only  to  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Political 
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Science,  but,  because  of  the  effect  upon  the  Library, 
to  the  whole  University,  which  results  from  the  in- 
ability to  provide  Kent  Hall  as  planned.  The  work 
of  teaching  and  research  in  law  and  political  science 
is  sadly  hampered  because  of  inadequate  and  improper 
accommodation,  while  the  Librar}^,  which  feels  in- 
creasingly the  pressure  of  the  University's  growth, 
is  deprived  of  the  use  of  space  planned  for  it  and 
which  it  had  been  hoped  would  have  been  available 
for  library  purposes  long  since.  If  the  whole 
amount  of  the  Charles  Bathgate  Beck  legacy,  namely, 
$357,685.70,  is  available  for  the  cost  of  Kent  Hall, 
then  an  additional  8150,000  must  still  be  provided 
before  the  building  can  be  erected. 

Meanwhile,  the  graduate  work  of  the  departments 
included  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  it  will  be  necessary,  just  as  soon 
as  funds  are  at  hand,  to  erect  and  equip  a  building 
for  the  use  of  the  professors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  philosophical,  philological  and  literary  depart- 
ments. If  this  building  should  be  placed  upon  one  of 
the  unoccupied  building  sites  on  the  Quadrangle,  it 
could  be  erected  at  a  cost  that  would  probably  not 
exceed  $300,000.  Until  this  building  is  ready  and 
so  furnished  as  to  provide  appropriate  accommodation 
for  the  seminars  and  advanced  classes  in  the  depart- 
ments referred  to,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy  to  make  much  farther  progress 
with  the  work  entrusted  to  it. 

Earl  Hall  and  the  Faculty  Club  have  been  factors 
of  such  importance  in  developing  the  social  side  of 
university  life  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  great 
benefit  would  follow  from  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
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building  on  South  Field  to  serve  as  a  students'  club- 
house. The  large  numbers  of  students  who  now  reside 
in  the  University  Residence  Halls,  in  the  fraternity 
houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University 
grounds,  and  in  the  private  dormitories  and  lodging- 
houses  on  Morningside  Heights,  feel  the  need 
of  a  building  which  would  serve  as  a  central  club- 
house under  the  administrative  control  of  the  students 
themselves.  No  building  of  this  character  has  yet 
been  planned,  but  the  students  greatly  desire  it,  and 
the  marked  success  of  buildings  used  for  this  purpose 
at  other  universities  puts  the  advantage  of  having  it 
beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

The  completion  of  University  Hall,  large  as  is  the 
amount  involved,  is  greatly  needed.  Not  only  should 
the  administrative  offices  be  moved  from  the  Library, 
but  the  provision  of  a  proper  auditorium  for  the  large 
audiences  that  assemble  from  time  to  time  on  the 
University  grounds  and  for  the  various  public  exer- 
cises of  the  University  itself,  ought  not  to  be  longer 
postponed.  The  extraordinary  expense,  the  inter- 
ruption of  academic  work,  and  the  discomfort  of  both 
speakers  and  audience  which  the  present  temporary 
arrangements  involve,  are  all  most  unfortunate.  The 
estimated  cost  of  completing  University  Hall  is  one 
million  dollars. 

Hartley  and  Livingston  Halls  are  now  fully  occu- 
pied, and  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  has  a  waiting  list  of  students  who  would  like 
to  live  in  residence  halls  but  for  whom  no  provision 
can  be  made.  The  time  has  come,  therefore,  and 
considerably  sooner  than  was  expected,  when  the 
question  of  erecting  a  third  dormitory  on  South  Field 
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must  be  seriously  considered.  The  attempt  is  making 
to  bring  College  students  together,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  Hartley  Hall,  and  Applied  Science  students  in 
Livingston  Hall.  A  third  residence  hall,  if  built, 
might  be  primarily  for  the  use  of  students  in  the 
graduate  schools.  While  there  will  probably  always 
be  students  of  more  than  one  type  living  in  a  given 
residence  hall,  yet  there  are  advantages,  both  prac- 
tical and  sentimental,  in  securing  for  each  hall  some- 
thing of  the  distinctive  character  which  comes  from 
having  it  used  chiefly  by  students  of  one  group  or 
academic  type. 

Despite  the  financial  depression  which  has  prevailed 
during  the  year,  the  Trustees  have  received  and  duly 
acknowledged  numerous  and  important 
gifts.  These  are  stated  specifically  and 
in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  pages  12-15. 
The  sum  total  of  the  gifts  received  in  money  during 
the  year  is  $329,385.39.  The  gift  of  $100,000  by  the 
children  of  the  late  Rev.  Orlando  Harriman,  of  the 
Class  of  1835,  to  establish  a  memorial  to  their  father, 
was  particularly  welcome,  as  by  its  terms  it  was  con- 
stituted the  endowment  fund  of  an  existing  chair  of 
instruction.  Similarly,  the  Nathaniel  Currier  Fund 
of  $50,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  Library  is  of 
immediate  and  much-needed  assistance. 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  gifts  of 
the  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  the  Association 
of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  and  of  the  beau- 
tifully designed  torcheres  to  stand  in  front  of  St. 
Paul's  Chapel,  given  by  the  Class  of  1883  to  mark  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  graduation. 
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A  summary  of  the  gifts  in  money  received  during 
the  year  by  the  several  corporations  included  in  the 
University  is  as  follows: 

Columbia     Barnard  Teachers   College  of 

University    College        College      Pharmacy  Totals 

For  General  Endowment..      $364,326.14         $364,326.14 

To  establish  Special  Funds  $19€,.372.64      105,04.5.00  $128,329.71         429,747.35 

For  Buildings  and  Grounds     28,432.92       43,068.86         82,58377        l.'>4,085.55 

For  Immediate  Use 104,579.83         8,985.00         16,210.00        129,774.83 

$329,385.39   $521,425.00     $227,123.48        $1,077,933.87 

The  grand  total  of  gifts  in  money  to  the  several 
corporations  included  in  the  University  for  each  of 
the  last  seven  years  is  as  follows: 

1901-02 $1,082,581.02 

1902-03 1,721,895.06 

1903-04 1,783,138.18 

1904-05 1,960,247.87 

1905-06 1,299,909.78 

1906-07 1,360,590.80 

1907-08 1,077,933.87 

$10,286,296.58 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  statistics 
of  previous  years,   the  state  of  the  University  on 

June  30,    1908,   is  set  forth  in  the  fol-     The  University 

lowing  tables.    There  has  been  no  addi-  *"  ^Qos 

tion  to  the  site  of  the  University  during  the  year,  and 
that  remains  as  shown  on  page  57  of  the  annual 
report  for  1905-06. 
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Columbia 
University 

The  Teaching 

Staff 

Professors  

Adjunct  Professors. 
Clinical     Professors 

and  Lecturers.. .  . 

Instructors 

Demonstrators 

Tutors 

Curators 

Lecturers  and  other 

special  officers  of 

instruction 

Assistants 

Clinical  Assistants  . 

Total 

Administrative  offi- 
cers  

Emeritus  officers.  . . 

Total  (excluding 
duplicates)  .  . 


College 
Barnard  Teachers         of  Total 

College    College    Pharmacy 


(Excluding 

the  Horace 

Mann  School) 

(Excluding 
Duplicates) 
1908       1907 

157 

22 

25 

7 

157 

143 

65 

14 

,      7 

2 

65 

47 

14 







14 

19 
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33 
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113 

12 

— 

— 

— 

12 

12 

38 

14 

5 

— 

43 

46 

% 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

35 

10 

9 

43 

53 

75 

5 

20 

— 

95 

79 

81 

— 

— 

— 

81 

67 

565 

71 

99 

13 

633 

581 

30 

b 

14 

8 

31 

72 

15 

— 

— 

1 

15 

15 

597 

77 

108 

20 

679 

623 

The 

Student 

Body 


The  enrolment  of  students  as  com- 
pared with  that  for  the  year  1906-07 
was  as  follows: 


Under  the  University  Corporation : 

Columbia  College 650 

Students  of  Applied  Science 618 

Students  of  Law 244 

Students  of  Medicine 319 

Graduate  Students  of  Philosophy,  Po- 
litical Science  and  Pure  Science.  .  977 

Architecture 125 

Music 31 

Students  at  Summer  Session  (1907)..  1,395 


Gain 

Loss 

12 

— 

81 

— 

— 

15 

— 

67 

100 

__ 

19 

— 

354 

— 

Total  (excluding  195  duplicates). .    4,342       745 
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Gain  Loss 

Barnard  College 453         34  — 

Teachers  College 896       153  — 

College  of  Pharmacy 224         —  23 

5,737 
Less  Double  Registration 364 

Net  Total 5,373       521 

Extension  Students 3,677       958 

The  Registrar  in  his  report  shows  in  fullest  detail 
the  composition  of  the  student  membership  of  the 
University  and  the  changes  which  are  being  effected 
in  its  number  and  geographical  distribution  by  the 
continued  growth  and  expansion  of  the  University's 
work. 

During  the  academic  year   1907-08, 
873  desrrees  and  280  diplomas  were  con-  Degrees 

Conferred 

ferred,  as  follows: 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Columbia  College 94 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Columbia  College 15 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Barnard  College 97 

Bachelor  of  Laws 55 

Doctor  of  Medicine 81 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 21 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 3 

Engineer  of  Mines 30 

Metallurgical  Engineer 3 

Civil  Engineer 20 

Electrical  Engineer 21 

Mechanical  Engineer 12 

Bachelor  of  Science 135 

In  Architecture 6 

In  Chemistry 9 

In  Education 120 

Master  of  Arts    219 

Master  of  Laws 2 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 55 

^        Honorary  Degrees.    10 

''  '  873 
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Certificates  and  Diplomas  in  Education: 

Certificate  in  Architecture 1 

Consular  Certificate 1 

Bachelor's  Diploma 133 

Special  Diploma 89 

Master's  Diploma 51 

Doctor's  Diploma 5 

280 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 1,153 

Nunber  of  individuals  receiving  them 966 

Conferred  by  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy : 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 84 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 3 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 21 

108 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  AND    OPERATIONS   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  figures  for  real  estate  given  in  the  following  tables  are  the  assessed  valuations 

on  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  in  the  City  of  New 
York.) 

Columbia        Barnard           Teachers  College  of           Totals 

University        College            College  i  Pharmacy 
Property  owned,  June  30,  1908  : 

1.  Occupied  for  Educational 

purposes $8,000,000.00      $2,019,843.86      $1,940,000.00  $125,000.00      $12,084,843.86 

2.  Held  for  Investment 19,345,501.00        1,129,907.09       1,221,369.56  21,696,777.65 

Total $27,345,501.00      $3,149,750.95      $3,161,369.56  $125,000.00      $33,781,621.51 

Outstanding  Debt $3,267,000.00        $1.32,156.45 $90,000.00       $3,489,156.45 

Annual  Budget  for  19aS-09  : 
1.  For    Educational   Admin- 
istration  and    Instruc- 
tion     $1,421,476,29  5'      $119.3.57.50        $440,949.00  $28,104.00     $2.009,886.79 « 

8.  For  Interest  on  Debt 88,730.00            4,500.00           93,230.00 

$1,510,206.29        $119,357.50        $440,949.00  $:32,604.00     $2,103,116.79* 
Income  for  1907-08 : 

From  Fees  of  Students $567,126.38          $90,605.20        $-359,758.66  $28,240.17       $1,045,730.41 

From  Rents 470,768.38  470,768.38 

From  Interest 207,375..53            49,.5.30.78            35,790.49  8.87            292,705.67 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources         1.3.3,104.96              2,.377.02            11,259.32  4,312.64            151,058.94 

Total $1,378,375.25         $142,513.00         $406,808.47  $32,561.68       $1,960,258.40 

1  Including  cost  and  income  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  1907-08. 

'This  includes  by  duplication  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  officers  of  instruction  in  Barnard 
College,  $82,700.00  ;  and  in  Teachers  College,  gll9,950.00. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
page  40,  the  operations  of  the  University  were 
carried  on  during;-  the  vear  with  a  defi-  .       .  , 

.,,_^,f^_.^  1-  The  Financial 

ciency  of  $19,311.97  in  general  income.  Problem 

This  fact  is  a  matter  for  hearty  congrat- 
ulation, inasmuch  as  rentals  sufficient  in  amount  to 
meet  this  deficiency  were  not  collected  during  the  year 
because  the  term  of  the  hitherto  existing  leases  had 
expired  and  the  negotiations  for  their  renewal  had  not 
been  completed.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  there- 
fore, the  year  closed  without  any  addition  to  the  debt 
or  any  further  impairment  of  capital  after  all  the 
expenditures  provided  for  in  the  Budget,  including 
the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  had  been  made.  Only 
by  the  most  rigid  economy  was  this  result  reached  and 
only  by  the  most  rigid  economy  can  this  fortunate 
condition  be  maintained.  The  new  buildings  that  are 
needed  cannot  be  had,  and  the  increased  expenditures 
that  are  everywhere  called  for  cannot  be  made,  with- 
out the  large  additions  to  endowment  that  have  been 
fully  indicated  in  earlier  reports.  It  is  none  the  less 
a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  drain  on  capital  which 
has  steadily  gone  on  since  the  purchase  of  the  site 
on  Morningside  Heights,  has  now  been  stopped.  The 
fact  that  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  have  so  man- 
aged their  stupendous  problem  as  to  bring  about  this 
result  in  so  short  a  time,  permitting  the  University 
to  grow  uninterruptedly  meanwhile,  ought  to  com- 
mend the  administration  of  the  funds  entrusted  to 
their  care  to  the  sympathetic  and  generous  attention 
of  those  who  are  able  to  give  to  the  University  the 
help  that  it  so  sorely  needs. 
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No  one  thing  marks  more  clearly  and  surely  the 
advance  of  the  University  in  unity  and  homogeneity 
Tj^g  than  the  development  of  the  power  and 

University  authority   of   the    University    Council. 

Council  Yqx  more  than  two  years  past,  acting  on 

the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the  University  Coun- 
cil has  had  under  consideration  certain  important 
proposals  affecting  its  constitution  and  functions. 
Two  successive  committees  of  the  Council  dealt  long 
and  carefully  with  these  topics,  and,  after  elaborate 
consideration  and  discussion,  the  Council,  at  a  special 
meeting  held  November  22,  1907,  adopted  resolutions 
requesting  the  Trustees  to  amend  in  certain  particu- 
lars the  Statutes  of  the  University  relating  to  the 
Council. 

It  was  proposed,  first,  that  the  Council  should  con- 
sist of  the  Dean  and  two  elected  representatives  from 
each  faculty,  instead  of  the  Dean  and  one  elected  repre- 
sentative, as  heretofore.  The  rapid  growth  in  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  University  and  the  increas- 
ing diversity  of  intellectual  interests,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  Deans  are  administrative  officers 
chosen  by  the  Trustees,  combined  to  make  this  in- 
crease in  the  elected  representation  on  the  Council 
desirable. 

It  was  further  recommended  that  the  University 
Council  should,  in  addition  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  heretofore  committed  to  it,  hereafter  act  after 
the  fashion  of  a  consultative  senate.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  take  important  recommenda- 
tions of  any  single  Faculty  affecting  questions  of  edu- 
cational policy  directly  from  that  Faculty  to  the  Trus- 
tees.   The  Council  proposed  that  where  such  recom- 
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mendations  affect  general  University  policies  they 
should  not  go  to  the  Trustees  until  the  Council  had  had 
opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  them. 
There  were  certain  minor  and  largely  verbal  recom- 
mendations included  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Council,  but  the  two  points  mentioned  were  the  most 
important. 

The  Trustees  in  due  time  approved,  substantially  as 
recommended,  the  proposals  of  the  University  Coun- 
cil, and  the  new  statute  took  eft'ect  on  July  1,  1908. 
The  University  Council  will,  therefore,  be  somewhat 
larger  than  heretofore  and  it  will  also  have  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  opinion  in  regard  to  large  matters 
of  educational  policy  which  originate  in,  and  on  the 
surface  appear  to  affect,  a  single  Faculty  only.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  these  changes  are  wise.  Sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  Trustees,  the  President 
represents  the  administrative  unity  of  the  University, 
and  it  is  quite  as  important  that  the  Council  should 
represent  its  legislative  unity.  The  larger  outlook 
and  wider  field  of  view  which  the  Council  occupies 
will  often  serve  to  throw  useful  light  upon  some  spe- 
cific Faculty  proposal  and  the  Trustees  will  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Council's  reflections  upon  any  de- 
parture from  existing  practice  that  a  Faculty  may 
suggest.  Furthermore,  the  proposals  of  a  Faculty  will 
gain  weight,  not  lose  it,  by  this  concurrent  action  of 
the  Council.  It  is  not  likely  that,  save  on  grounds  of 
urgent  financial  necessity,  any  educational  proposals 
made  by  a  Faculty  and  approved  by  the  Council  will 
fail  to  secure  the  sanction  of  the  Trustees.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Faculty  may  well  hesitate  to  press  before 
the  Trustees  a  proposal  which,  in  the  judgment  of  their 
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colleagues  in  other  parts  of  the  University,  does  not 
appear  to  be  advantageous  to  the  general  and  larger 
interest.  Until  the  new  statute  has  had  opportunity  to 
work  in  practice,  it  is  too  early  to  speak  with  definite- 
ness  of  its  value,  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  wisely 
framed,  and  I  anticipate  only  the  happiest  results 
from  its  practical  operation. 

Already  two  important  inquiries  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  University  Council,  and  both  are  in- 
quiries Avhich  no  other  University  authority  could  so 
well  undertake.  The  first  of  these  inquiries  has  for 
its  basis  a  series  of  resolutions  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  April  21,  1908,  by  the  Professor  of  Roman  Law 
and  Comparative  Jurisprudence,  and  contemplates  a 
conference  between  a  committee  of  the  University 
Council  and  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College  in  order  to  study  a  series  of  important  Cjues- 
tions  which  grow  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  combined 
course  and  the  relation  thereto  of  students  coming 
from  other  institutions  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to 
Columbia  College  with  advanced  standing.  The  sec- 
ond inquiry  is  one  undertaken  by  the  Council  at  the 
request  of  the  Trustees,  who,  on  Alay  4,  1908,  adopted 
certain  resolutions  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  requesting  the  University  Council  to  consider 
and  report  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 
the  educational  policy  of  the  University  in  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  admission  or  the  conditions  of 
graduation  in  the  professional  schools,  and  also  as  to 
which,  if  any,  of  the  elective  or  optional  courses 
offered  to  students  might  be  discontinued  without  dis- 
advantage to  the  general  educational  interest  of  the 
University.     Both  inquiries  are  of  large  importance 
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and  the  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  University 
Council  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 

In  common  with  other  American  universities,  the 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  suffers  somewhat  from 
the  multiplicity  of  highly  specialized  Organization 
courses  offered  to  graduate  students  by  of  Graduate 
the  several  departments.  This  policy  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  that  which  has  so  long  approved 
itself  in  the  German  universities.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  interests  of  the  graduate  students, 
as  well  as  the  economic  interests  of  the  University 
itself,  would  be  best  met  by  providing  in  each  depart- 
ment a  substantial  course  of  graduate  instruction 
given  three  or  four  times  each  week,  rather  than  a 
half  dozen  specialized  courses  given  once  or  even 
twice  weekly  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  cost 
to  the  University  would  be  less  if  the  German  system 
were  followed,  and  the  educational  advantage  to  the 
graduate  student  would  be  greater.  Our  graduate 
schools  are  resorted  to  by  ambitious  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  with  wide  disparity  in 
their  intellectual  equipment  and  previous  training,  and 
the  influence  and  stimulus  that  they  most  need  are 
those  which  would  be  given  by  a  severe  course  in  their 
chosen  field,  in  which  an  introduction  into  the  scien- 
tific survey  of  the  subject  would  be  combined  with 
training  in  scientific  method.  By  alternating  such 
substantial  graduate  courses,  or  by  arranging  them  in 
a  cycle  or  series,  a  given  department  could  always 
have  one  such  course  in  operation.  Such  specialized 
courses  as  were  absolutely  necessary  might  then  be 
added  to  this  foundation  work  of  the  department  and 
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be  given  less  frequently  than  now.  At  present  we  are 
suffering,  both  educationally  and  financially,  from  too 
many  highly  specialized  and  minute  courses  of  grad- 
uate instruction.  The  program  of  graduate  study 
announced  by  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  departments 
illustrates  this  point. 

Long-standing  American  educational  practice  has 
made  the  academic  year  from  September  until  June 
The  Term  ^^^  educational  unit.     It  has  been  the 

as  an  Educa-  custom  to  admit  College  students  in  Sep- 
tional  Unit  tember  only  and  to  graduate  them  only 

in  June.  Classes  have  been  organized  and  named  on 
this  basis  and  courses  of  instruction  have  in  most 
cases  been  planned  and  conducted  so  as  to  continue 
throughout  an  entire  academic  year.  In  the  lower 
schools  this  plan  has  long  since  been  given  up  for  one 
which  uses  a  shorter  time-unit  and  which  effects  semi- 
annual promotions  and  instructional  changes.  The 
fact  that  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  had  adopted  a  program  of  instruction 
which  made  it  possible  for  students  to  be  graduated 
in  February  as  well  as  in  June,  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  students  look  forward  to  entering  a  college 
or  scientific  school,  led  to  the  adoption  at  Columbia, 
several  years  ago,  of  the  semi-annual  system  of  admis- 
sion. While  this  plan  has  not  been  long  in  operation, 
and  while  the  work  of  the  College  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
adjusted  to  it,  its  advantages  are  plain  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  If  the  high 
school  student  who  is  graduated  in  February  cannot 
at  once  enter  upon  a  college  course,  he  is  likely  to  drift 
away  from  the  influence  of  a  college  education  alto- 
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gether  and  to  enter  upon  some  practical  calling  before 
the  September  entrance  period  comes  aromid. 

Moreover,  under  existing  conditions,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  for  most  subjects  of  instruction  the  full  year 
unit  is  neither  educationally  profitable  nor  financially 
economical.  Under  the  operation  of  purely  natural 
forces  and  laws,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  University 
a  tendency  to  shift  to  the  half-year  as  the  educational 
unit,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  tendency 
will  grow  stronger  with  time.  Semi-annual  admis- 
sion and  graduation  of  students  certainly  carry  the 
semi-annual  teaching  unit  with  them  as  a  necessary 
consequence.  It  is  probably  better,  too,  for  the  aver- 
age student  to  devote  himself  with  somewhat  more 
concentration  to  fewer  subjects  than  is  now  the  case. 
It  is  difficult  to  restrain  some  students  from  dipping 
here  and  there  into  eight  or  ten  subjects  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  with  the  result  that  no  one  of  them  is 
thoroughly  understood  or  really  mastered.  By  con- 
fining the  student  to  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  and 
by  giving  him  more  frequent  exercises  in  each,  the 
probability  is  that  his  powers  of  concentration  and  of 
reflection  will  be  strengthened  and  that  better  progress 
will  be  made  in  his  mastery  of  the  subjects  themselves. 

Very  little  positive  legislation  is  needed  to  bring  the 
whole  of  the  work  of  Columbia  University  to  the  half- 
year  unit  as  a  basis.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  reason  why 
the  movement  toward  the  half-year  unit  should  be 
assisted  at  the  moment  by  new  legislation,  but  it  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  impeded,  and  the  future  will  de- 
termine whether  the  tendency  now  so  clearly  under 
way  is  as  sound  as  it  appears  to  be  or  not. 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  after  an  inquiry  insti- 
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tuted  in  response  to  a  resolution  offered  by  the  Villard 
Professor  on  February  14,  1908,  has  expressed  its 
opinion  that  the  instruction  of  graduate  students 
should  be  administered  on  the  basis  of  the  half-year 
as  the  unit,  and  the  University  Council  has,  at  the 
request  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  undertaken  the 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

During  the  year  the  University  Council  recom- 
mended to  the  Trustees  that  the  existing  statute  as 
Academic  ^°  ^^^  periodical  leave  of  absence  of  pro- 

Leave  of  fessors  be  amended  in  order  to  make 

Absence  ^j^^  privileges  of  the  statute  more  widely 

applicable  to  professors  without  independent  means 
who  found  themselves  unable  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice required  to  take,  as  at  present  permitted,  one 
year  in  seven  on  leave  at  a  sacrifice  of  one-half 
of  their  annual  salary.  The  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation made  a  detailed  study  of  the  subject,  and, 
upon  their  recommendation,  an  amendment  to  the 
statutes  was  adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  February  3, 
1908,  which  provides  that  ''each  professor  and  adjunct 
professor  shall  be  entitled,  once  in  every  seven  years, 
to  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  year  on  half  pay,  or  to  a 
leave  of  absence  of  one-half  year  on  full  pay;  such 
period  of  absence  to  count  as  service  to  the  University; 
provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  twelve  such 
officers  shall  be  absent  at  any  one  time  and  that  the 
President  shall  adjust  such  leaves  of  absence."  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  as  thus  amended,  it  be- 
comes possible  for  those  officers  who  cannot  live  for 
a  year  upon  half  of  their  present  salaries  to  secure 
eight  months  absence  once  in  seven  years  on  full 
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salary,  because  the  half-year  of  active  service  during 
which  they  are  absent  will  naturally  be  added  to  the 
summer  vacation,  during  which  period  no  service  is 
required  of  them.  Great  satisfaction  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amended  statute  has  been  expressed 
throughout  the  University. 

jMarked  intellectual  stimulus  was  given  to  the  entire 
University  by  the  delivery  during  the  year  of  a  series 
of    twenty-two    non-technical    lectures  -p^g 

having  as  their  subjects  the  chief  de-  Non-Technical 
partments    of    study    in    the    fields    of  ectures 

science,  philosophy  and  art.  The  University  is  under 
obligations  to  the  junior  Professor  of  History,  Mr. 
Shotwell,  and  to  the  Professor  of  Biology,  ]\Ir.  Cramp- 
ton,  both  for  the  suggestion  of  these  lectures  and  for 
the  enthusiastic  and  successful  execution  of  the  plan. 
Mr.  Shotwell  and  Mr.  Crampton  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  large  numbers  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  the  lectures,  delivered  once  weekly  from 
the  middle  of  October  until  early  April,  were  crowded 
to  the  doors,  a  large  number  of  mem.bers  of  the  Fac- 
ulty being  usually  in  attendance.  The  express  pur- 
pose of  these  lectures  was  to  counteract  the  strongly 
particularistic  tendency  of  modern  scholarship,  and 
to  compel  a  representative  of  each  of  several  great 
departments  of  study  to  tell  in  simple  and  non-techni- 
cal language  what  his  field  of  work  was,  what  its 
methods,  and  what  its  main  problems.  The  Uni- 
versity's interest  in  the  course  never  flagged,  and  from 
beginning  to  end  there  was  delivered  a  succession  of 
scientific  and  philosophic  expositions  of  which  any 
university  might  well  be  proud.     Published  by  the 
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Columbia  University  Press,  tliese  lectures  have  been 
made  available  for  general  circulation  at  a  nominal 
price  and  they  are  being  widely  read  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America. 

During  the  year  the  Statutes  of  the  University  were 
amended  in  order  to  establish  the  new  grade  of  Asso- 
The  Junior  ciate.  This  action  was  taken  upon  the 
Teaching  recommendation     of     the     University 

Grades  Council,  which  acted  favorably  upon  a 

request  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  title  of 
Associate  takes  rank  below  the  grade  of  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor and  above  that  of  Instructor.  It  is  to  be  used 
in  the  case  of  an  officer  of  instruction  appointed  for  a 
term  of  years  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees,  who 
is  not  expected  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
to  the  service  of  the  University,  but  to  give  statedly  a 
limited  amount  of  instruction  upon  a  special  subject. 
To  such  a  person,  the  titles  commonly  associated  with 
the  subordinate  instruction  of  undergraduates  are  not 
attractive,  and  the  title  of  Lecturer  as  defined  by  the 
Statutes  is  not  appropriate,  because  it  is  specifically 
provided  that  the  service  of  a  Lecturer  is  temporary 
or  discontinuous.  Immediately  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  grade  of  Associate,  nominations  to  it  were 
made  not  only  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  but  by  other 
faculties  as  well. 

It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
existing  grade  of  Tutor  might  not  well  be  abolished 
and  the  statutory  compensation  of  Instructors  and 
Assistants  readjusted.  In  particular,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  an  officer  holding  the  title  of  Assist- 
ant is  not  to  be  assigned  stated  teaching  duties.     In 
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the  laboratory  departments  an  Assistant  is  supposed 
to  be  a  junior  officer  receiving  a  small  stipend,  who 
literally  assists  in  the  work  and  care  of  the  laboratory, 
in  the  preparation  of  apparatus  for  purposes  of  dem- 
onstration, and  in  reading  and  examining  the  records 
of  students'   performances.     Similarly,   in  the  non- 
laboratory  departments,  an  Assistant  should  be  an 
officer  to  perform  subordinate  service  only,  to  read 
and  annotate  the  written  work  of  students  in  the  sev- 
eral courses,  and  at  times  of  emergency  to  give  in- 
struction temporarily,  during  the  absence  or  illness  of 
an  officer  of  higher  rank.    The  growing  tendency  to 
assign  stated  teaching  or  lecturing  duties  to  Assistants 
is  educationally  unwise.     Assistants  are  almost  uni- 
formly men  who  have  but  recently  received   their 
degrees  and  who  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the  diffi- 
cult and  responsible  task  of  giving  a  stated  course  of 
instruction.    As  soon  as  it  is  financially  possible  to  do 
so,  the  annual  stipend  of  Assistants  should  be  increased 
from  $500  to  $750  or  $800,  and  a  larger  amount  of  ser- 
vice should  be  required  of  them  than  now. 

If  the  grades  of  Tutor  and  Instructor  were  united 
under  the  title  of  Instructor,  the  statutory  salary  of 
an  Instructor  might  well  begin  at  $1,000  instead 
of  at  $1,600  as  now,  and  be  increased  annually 
by  the  sum  of  $200  until  a  maximum  salary  of 
$1,800  for  the  grade  is  reached.  This  would  provide 
a  more  reasonable  compensation  and  a  more  speedy 
advancement  in  salary  than  now  for  young  men  of 
scholarship  and  proved  teaching  ability  who  are 
rendering  full  service  and  who  are  likely  to  be  the 
future  professors  and  adjunct  professors  in  our  own 
or  other  colleges  and  universities. 
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One  result  of  value  that  would  follow  from  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  is  that  the  maximum  salary  of 
an  Instructor  and  the  minimum  salary  of  an  Adjunct 
Professor  would  no  longer  be  the  same,  and,  because 
of  that  fact,  the  temptation  to  take  upon  the  perma- 
nent staff  as  Adjunct  Professors,  Instructors  who 
have  risen  slowly  to  the  maximum  salary  of  their 
grade,  but  who  are  perhaps  not  in  every  case  the  best 
possible  persons  for  appointment  to  Adjunct  Profes- 
sorships, would  be  avoided  and  the  pressure  from  the 
several  departments  to  take  action  of  this  kind  in 
specific  cases  would  be  greatly  lessened.  Under  the 
present  system  a  young  scholar  of  promise  and  capac- 
ity who  begins  service  as  a  Tutor  at  $1,000  and  who 
is  reappointed  annually,  is  six  years  in  passing 
through  the  grade  of  Tutor,  with  an  annual  increase 
of  salary  amounting  to  $100.  If,  on  reaching  the  top 
of  his  grade,  he  is  immediately  advanced  to  an  Instruc- 
torship,  he  is  five  years  more  in  passing  through  that 
grade  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $2,000  is  reached. 
For  a  thoroughly  good  man  and  tested  teacher  this 
period  of  eleven  years  is  too  long  to  remain  below 
the  grade  of  Adjunct  Professor  and  in  receipt  of  a 
salary  of  less  than  $2,000.  If,  as  is  here  suggested, 
the  grade  of  Tutor  should  be  abolished  and  the  com- 
pensation of  Instructors  readjusted,  the  advance  open 
to  a  successful  junior  officer  would  be  much  more  rapid 
than  now,  and  the  responsibility  of  declining  to  recom- 
mend unsuitable  persons  for  continued  reappointment 
at  an  advance  in  compensation  would  rest  squarely 
upon  the  departments  concerned  and  could  be  enforced 
by  the  Trustees. 
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A  form  of  constitution  for  a  Board  of  Student  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  adopted  since  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port, and  such  a  Board  has  been  created  Board  of 
on  new  and  important  lines.    For  many  Student 
years  past  it  has  not  been  the  custom  at      ^P'^^s^"  ^ 
Columbia  to  meet  the  incoming  student  with  a  body  of 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  personal  conduct.    Every 
student  is  assumed  to  be  a  gentleman,  is  treated  as 
such,  and  is  expected  to  behave  as  such.    Cases  of  dis- 
cipline have  been  very  rare  and  the  students  have,  in 
almost  every  case,  responded  promptly  and  generously 
to  an  appeal  to  their  better  nature.  Nevertheless,  among 
so  large  a  company  of  students  as  is  gathered  at 
Columbia,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  small 
body  of  representatives  at  hand  with  whom  the  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  University  can  discuss  matters 
of  importance  and  immediate  concern  to  the  students 
and  through  whom  the  opinions  and  the  influence  of 
the  students  as  a  body  can  be  expressed  and  exerted. 
Several  years  ago  President  Low  invited  the  presi- 
dents of  each  of  the  four  classes  in  the  College  and  in 
the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  respectively,  to  act 
as  student  representatives.    Ever  since  that  time,  the 
eight  students  constituting  this  Board  have  served  as 
a  student  committee  of  conference  to  represent  the 
students    in    various    matters    connected    with    the 
ordinary  routine   and   discipline  of   the   University. 
Experience  proved,  however,  that  a  Board  somewhat 
differently  constituted  and  representative  not  only  of 
the  undergraduate   students   in  the  College  and  in 
Applied  Science,  but  of  the  students  in  the  whole 
University,  would  probably  prove  more  eft'ective  and 
would  also  be  able  to  develop  a  continuity  of  policy 
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almost  impossible  for  a  Board  the  entire  personnel  of 
which  changed  each  year  and  which  was  composed 
wholly  of  ex-officio  members.  Four  years  ago  a  sug- 
gestion to  this  effect  was  made  by  the  President  to 
the  Board  of  Student  Representatives  then  existing, 
and  while  the  suggestion  was  cordially  received,  no  new 
plan  was  formulated.  The  experience  of  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  years  was  similar.  During  the  past 
year,  however,  the  suggestion  of  the  President  has 
been  admirably  acted  upon,  and  the  whole  question  of 
a  Board  of  Student  Representatives  has  been  studied 
with  care  and  a  wise  conclusion  arrived  at.  A  consti- 
tution for  such  a  Board  was  drawn  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  existing  Board  of  Student  Representa- 
tives in  consultation,  and  was  ratified  by  the  students 
themselves  in  mass  meeting.  This  constitution  was 
then  scrutinized  by  a  committee  of  Deans  and  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Organiza- 
tions, and,  with  a  few  minor  amendments  acceptable 
to  the  students,  was  approved  by  the  University  Coun- 
cil and  promulgated  by  the  President.  As  a  result, 
there  is  now  in  existence  a  Board  of  Student  Repre- 
sentatives with  definite  powers  and  privileges.  The 
Board  consists  of  nine  members  elected  by  the  students 
under  such  conditions  of  eligibility  as  insures  the 
choice  of  men  who  have  been  some  time  in  residence. 
While  the  Board  as  now  constituted  is  still  new  and 
has  its  reputation  to  make,  yet  the  beginnings  of  its 
activity  have  been  most  auspicious.  That  it  will  rap- 
idly grow  to  be  a  body  of  serious  importance  in  the 
University  and  one  which  can  be  depended  on  to  give 
effective  voice  to  student  opinion  and  student  judg- 
ment and  to  co-operate  actively  and  well  in  all  matters 
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affecting  student  interests,  is  confidently  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  educational  value  to  the  students  themselves  of 
having  some  power  of  initiative  and  some  rights  of 
control  in  regard  to  their  own  most  important  inter- 
ests is  very  great.  Moreover,  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  as  adopted  makes  it  certain  that  the  steadying 
power  and  influence  of  the  maturer  students  will 
always  find  expression.  Only  the  happiest  results  are  to 
be  expected  from  this  interesting  and  important  step. 

In  addition  to  the  very  large  sums  appropriated 
directly  by  the  Trustees,  either  from  the  general 
income  of  the  corporation  or  from  the  Aid  to 

income  of   special   funds,   for   the  aid  Students 

and  encouragement  of  deserving  students  of  sound 
scholarship,  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment for  Students,  first  organized  thirteen 
years  ago,  provides  assistance  of  a  kind  and  to  an 
extent  that  deserves  special  notice.  During  the  past 
academic  year,  students  are  known  to  have  earned 
nearly  $100,000  by  accepting  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  order  to  assist  themselves  to  carry  on  their 
education.  The  report  of  the  Committee  sets  out  in 
detail  how  these  benefits  were  distributed  and  what 
occupations  the  students  were  engaged  in.  The  report 
of  this  Committee  is  an  interesting  commentary  upon 
the  statement  frequently  made  that  the  cost  of  obtain- 
ing an  education  at  Columbia  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
cost  elsew^here.  Now  that  the  Residence  Halls  and  the 
Commons  provide  lodging  and  food  of  excellent  qual- 
ity at  low  rates,  this  statement  is  no  longer  true,  even 
if  it  ever  was  true.    Moreover,  the  opportunities  for 
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employment  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  by  far  more 
numerous  and  far  more  varied  than  they  can  possibly 
be  in  a  smaller  community.  This  explains  why  Colum- 
bia is  resorted  to  in  increasing  numbers  by  earnest 
and  determined  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  are  aware  of  the  provisions  made  here  for  their 
assistance,  either  directly  by  scholarships,  fellowships 
and  the  use  of  the  students'  loan  fund,  or  indirectly 
through  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment for  Students. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1907, 

the  Librarian  of  the  University,  at  the  invitation  of 

the  President,  and  by  his  designation, 

Dr.  Canfield's      made  a  trip  to  EnHand  and  France  for 

Report  on  Cer-  ^      .         ^       . 

tain  Educational  the  purpose  of  observmg  and  recordmg 
Characteristics     certain  educational  practices  and  facts 

France  ^"  ^"  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College.  In  particular.  Dr.  Canfield 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  studying  the  relations 
existing  between  the  great  public  schools  and  the  uni- 
versities of  England,  in  order  to  throw  what  light  he 
could  upon  the  problems  connected  with  college  admis- 
sion examinations.  He  was  also  requested  to  make 
note  of  the  methods  adopted  both  in  England  and 
France  for  meeting  the  individual  needs  of  students 
of  the  age  and  advancement  of  American  freshmen 
and  sophomores,  in  order  that  the  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College  might  benefit  thereby  so  far  as  possible.  Dr. 
Canfield  executed  his  commission  with  great  ability, 
and  his  admirable  and  comprehensive  report  was 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College 
and  other  members  of  the  University  interested  in  the 
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problems  with  which  it  dealt.  It  has  also  been  much 
in  request  by  administrative  officers  and  members  of 
faculties  in  other  colleges. 

The  rapidly  growing  internationalism  of  education 
is  one  of  the  interesting  phenomena  of  our  times. 
While  each  nation  reflects  in  its  educational  system  its 
own  political  and  social  types  and  ideals,  yet  each  is 
now  willing-  to  confess  that  it  has  much  to  learn  by  the 
study  of  the  experience  of  others.  The  interchange 
of  professors,  followed  as  it  has  been  by  the  inter- 
change of  secondary  school-teachers  between  Prussia 
and  the  United  States  and  by  the  visit,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  of  three  hundred  Ameri- 
can school-teachers  to  Great  Britain,  all  testify  to  the 
desire  to  study  foreign  educational  conditions  and  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  results  of  such  study. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  reconstitution  of  the 
College  Faculty  was  described  and  explained,  and  the 
fact   was   pointed   out    that    since    the  The 

broader    College   problems    and    wider  College 

College  relationships  at  Columbia  had  Facuits 

now,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  study  and  dis- 
cussion, been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  settled,  the 
time  had  come  to  undertake  actively  the  intensive 
development  of  College  work  and  the  study  at  close 
quarters  of  the  specifically  College  problems  in  the 
form  in  which  they  now  present  themselves.  At  the 
opening  of  the  academic  year,  a  letter  was  addressed 
by  the  President  to  the  members  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Faculty  of  Columbia  College,  inviting  their  atten- 
tion to  certain  specific  matters  which  appeared  to  need 
first  study  and  then  action.     The  matters  to  which 
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attention  was  called  were  the  relation  of  the  College 
to  the  secondary  schools,  the  unfortunate  results 
which  follow  the  invasion  of  the  College  by  the  lecture 
method  of  teaching,  the  administration  of  the  stated 
mid-year  and  final  examinations,  the  lack  of  adequate 
and  frequent  personal  touch  between  undergraduate 
and  teacher,  the  failure  of  the  Faculty  to  inform  itself 
sufficiently  as  to  the  content  and  method  of  the  several 
courses  prescribed  by  it  for  the  Baccalaureate  degrees, 
and  the  tendency,  through  lack  of  departmental  co- 
operation, to  overload  undergraduate  students,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, 
with  tasks  that  they  cannot  possibly  perform. 

The  Faculty,  at  its  first  meeting,  addressed  itself 
vigorously  to  the  consideration  of  these  problems  and 
at  once  adopted  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  the 
mid-year  and  final  examinations,  which  removed  the 
inequalities  in  the  character  of  the  tests  of  the  work 
of  the  students  which  had  hitherto  marked  those  exer- 
cises. The  Faculty  directed  that  the  mid-year  and  final 
examinations  should  thereafter  be  treated  as  the  exam- 
inations for  admission  have  long  been  treated,  not  as  a 
departmental  but  as  a  general  Faculty  concern,  and  that 
they  should  be  held  in  the  University  Gymnasium  under 
the  direction  of  a  supervisor  and  a  suitable  staff  of 
proctors.  The  Faculties  of  Applied  Science  and  of 
Law  took  similar  action,  and  as  a  result  the  mid-year 
and  final  examinations  of  all  students  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Faculties  of  the  College,  of  Applied 
Science,  and  of  Law  were,  during  1907-08,  held  in  the 
University  Gymnasium  under  conditions  satisfactory 
both  to  the  instructors  and  to  the  students,  and  were 
administered  much  more  effectively  than  had  hitherto 
been  possible. 
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During  the  year  a  system  of  academic  advisers  was 
put  in  operation,  by  the  terms  of  which  each  under- 
graduate student  is  assigned  to  the  oversight  and  care 
of  an  officer  of  instruction,  who  becomes  his  guide  and 
friend  as  well  as  his  teacher.  By  frequent  personal 
meetings  and  conferences,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  adviser 
to  keep  himself  closely  informed  of  the  progress  and 
academic  life  of  each  of  the  small  group  of  students 
assigned  to  him  and  to  give  to  such  students  the  coun- 
sel and  direction  which  they  need,  not  only  in  regard 
to  their  studies  but  in  regard  to  all  phases  of  their 
undergraduate  activity  and  life.  Although  the  system 
has  been  but  recently  introduced,  it  is  reported  to  be 
working  satisfactorily  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  successful  in  effecting  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  brought  into  existence. 

A  special  committee  to  consider  the  relations  be- 
tween the  College  and  the  secondary  schools,  and  par- 
ticularlv  the  criticisms,  favorable  and  unfavorable, 
made  of  the  existing  system  of  examinations  for  ad- 
mission, reported  progress  during  the  year,  but  has 
as  yet  reached  no  conclusions  as  to  the  larger  matters 
committed  to  its  care. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  a  special 
committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  co-ordination 
of  the  College  courses,  submitted  a  long  and  very  im- 
portant report.  The  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee were,  after  full  consideration,  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  substantially  as  made,  and  in  accordance 
therewith  a  Committee  on  Instruction  came  into 
existence  with  very  important  duties  and  in  succession 
to  the  hitherto  existing  Committee  on  the  Program 
of  Studies.    The  members  of  this  Committee  on  In- 
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struction  were  immediately  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  during  the  academic  year  they  worked 
laboriously  and  faithfully  at  the  large  task  assigned 
to  them,  with  the  result  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Dean,  with  which  the  President  heartily  concurs,  great 
improvement  was  effected  in  the  work  of  the  College. 

The  College  problem  as  it  now  presents  itself  is  the 
very  simple,  and  yet  the  very  difficult,  one  of  good 
teaching  and  of  establishing  close  personal  relation- 
ships between  teachers  and  the  taught.  It  is  increas- 
ingly clear  that  better  teaching  will  be  had  in  Columbia 
College  as  a  body  of  distinctively  collegiate  teachers 
is  built  up  for  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years.  The  division  of  interest  and  of  labor  be- 
tween undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  is  too 
great  to  enable  many  men  to  carry  on  both  success- 
fully. In  some  departments  we  have  already  been 
successful  in  developing  strong  undergraduate  teach- 
ers of  professorial  rank.  This  policy  should  be  pur- 
sued and  continued  whenever  and  wherever  possible 
until  the  problem  is  satisfactorily  solved.  The  system 
of  advisers  above  referred  to  meets  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  practical  and  yet  economical  way  the  need  of 
undergraduate  students  for  personal  contact  with 
mature  minds  and  characters.  It  differs  in  many 
points  of  detail  from  the  policies  pursued  at  other 
institutions  to  meet  similar  needs,  but  it  has  a  com- 
mon purpose  with  such  policies. 

The  continued  rapid  growth  of  the  College  is  a 
matter  for  sincere  congratulation,  as  it  indicates  that 
the  educational  policies  carefully  thought  out  and 
persistently  executed  have  commended  themselves 
and    are    commending    themselves    to    parents    and 
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teachers.  The  education  which  Columbia  College 
offers  may  be  said  to  be  old-fashioned  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  word;  nevertheless,  it  is  modern  in  its  spirit, 
its  vigor  and  its  wealth  of  opportunity. 

In  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  will  be 
found  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
year,  with  appropriate  reflections  upon  some  of  the 
chief  topics  which  have  interested  the  Law  School  and 
its  Faculty  during  the  period  under  review.  The  Fac- 
ulty of  Law  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  ^he 
its  abandonment  of  the  policy  which  has  Law 
hitherto  prevailed  of  refusing  recog-  ^  °° 
nition  to  the  records  of  work  satisfactorily  per- 
formed at  other  law  schools,  when  such  records  are 
offered  in  evidence  of  fitness  to  be  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Law  with  advanced  standing.  The  policy 
recently  adopted  by  the  Faculty  is  the  wiser  one.  It 
assumes,  as  academic  courtesy  and  comity  require, 
that  the  recorded  values  of  work  done  in  other  law 
schools  of  high  class  are  worthy  of  acceptance  with- 
out question.  If  an  error  has  been  made,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  correct  it  after  the  student  who  wishes 
advanced  standing  has  been  admitted  and  has  been 
under  observation  here  for  a  period  of  time.  It  is 
always  possible  for  a  Faculty  to  decline  to  graduate 
an  unsatisfactory  student.  It  is  of  more  than  doubt- 
ful wisdom  to  assume  that  he  is  unsatisfactory  if  he 
presents  himself  for  admission  with  a  good  record 
elsewhere. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  recommendation  now  before 
the  Trustees  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  should 
be  instituted  in  connection  with  advanced  work  in  the 
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Schools  of  Law  and  Political  Science  should  be  given 
serious  consideration.  The  high  reputation  which  the 
School  of  Law  has  enjoyed  during  the  half  century  of 
its  existence  can  be  increased  in  but  one  way,  and  that 
is  by  encouraging  productive  legal  scholarship  and 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  advanced  studies  and 
researches  in  the  field  of  private  and  of  public  law. 
We  have,  in  the  case  of  our  non-professional  graduate 
faculties,  an  example  of  what  distinction  the  pursuit 
of  this  policy  may  bring  to  our  University.  Both  the 
Faculties  of  Law  and  of  Political  Science  are  now 
ready  to  co-operate  in  making  provision  for  such  a 
degree  and  for  administering  with  care  whatever  reg- 
ulations may  be  adopted  to  govern  it.  It  should  be 
beyond  question  a  research  degree,  and  following  hard 
upon  its  institution,  there  may  well  be  expected  to 
come  to  Columbia  the  same  class  of  mature  and  well- 
equipped  students  for  work  in  the  field  of  public  and 
private  law,  as  those  who  have  been  resorting  hither 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past  in  other  fields  where 
their  work  leads  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

On  April  6,  1908,  the  Trustees  approved  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Medical  Faculty,  endorsed  by  the  Uni- 
T^ie  versity  Council,  to  revise  the  require- 

Medical  ments    for    admission   to   the   Medical 

School  School  so  that,  from  and  after  July  1, 

1910,  the  minimum  requirement  would  be  the  com- 
pletion of  not  less  than  two  full  years  of  study  in  an 
approved  college  or  scientific  school,  which  course 
must  have  included  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
physics,  in  organic  chemistry,  and  in  biology.  This 
action  may  be  regarded  as  fixing  finally  the  standard 
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of  admission  to  the  Medical  School  at  the  point  which 
the  judgment  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  that  of  the 
University  at  large  concur  in  believing  to  be  the 
widest  and  best.  For  the  reasons  which  are  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  report  (page  47),  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty declined  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  that  gradua- 
tion from  a  college  or  scientific  school  should  be 
required  of  intending  students  of  medicine,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  unwilling  longer  to  accept 
students  w^io  are  wholly  without  college  training  and 
who  offer  themselves  immediately  after  graduation 
from  a  secondary  school.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  recommended  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
adoption  of  this  standard  of  admission  to  medical 
schools.  Twenty-four  medical  schools  have  announced 
that  after  1910  they  will  require  not  less  than  two 
years  of  college  work  for  admission,  and  thirty-three 
other  schools  have  made  know'n  their  intention  to  re- 
quire at  least  one  year  of  such  work.  Several  States 
already,  by  law,  demand  that  candidates  for  the  license 
to  practice  medicine  must  have  had  not  less  than  two 
years  of  work  in  a  college  or  scientific  school  before 
beginning  the  study  of  medicine.  Other  States  seem 
likely  to  follow  this  example.  By  giving  tw^o  years' 
notice  of  the  change,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  impo- 
sition of  the  new  standard  will  affect  seriously, 
if  at  all,  the  number  of  students  in  the  Medical 
School.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  prestige  of  the 
School  and  the  increasing  excellence  of  its  instruction 
and  clinical  facilities  wall  attract  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  heretofore. 

For  more  than  five  years  past,  the  President  and 
Trustees  have  devoted  a  large  amount  of  attention  to 
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the  needs  of  the  I\Iedical  School  and  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  in  their 
policies  and  to  provide  them  with  additional  means 
for  carrying  on  their  work.  In  a  report  to  the  Trus- 
tees submitted  January  5,  1903,  the  Committee  on 
Education  pointed  out  what  steps  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  put  the  Medical  School  upon  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  basis  as  a  member  of  the  University.  The 
policies  outlined  in  that  report  were  the  following : 

1.  Raising  the  standard  of  admission  to  a  point 
where  the  medical  student  will  have  had  not  less  than 
two  years  of  college  training,  such  training  to  include 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
general  biology. 

2.  Reconstructing  the  medical  school  curriculum  so 
as  {a)  to  provide  for  adequate  laboratory  instruction 
and  section  teaching  for  all  students  to  an  extent  that 
will  make  outside  classes  or  "quizzes"  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and  (Z?)  to  make  a  just  allotment  of  time  to  the 
laboratory  subjects — i.e.,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathol- 
ogy,  physiological  chemistry  and  pharmacology — to 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  to  the  special  clinical  de- 
partments. This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  con- 
certed faculty  action  taken  in  pursuance  of  certain 
definite  principles,  as  a  substitute  for  the  policy 
whereby  each  department  in  effect  fixes  the  amount 
and  disposition  of  the  time  at  its  disposal. 

3.  Completing  the  equipment  of  the  laboratories  of 
anatomy,  physiolog}',  pathology  and  physiological 
chemistry,  and  installing  laboratories  of  pharmacol- 
ogy and  toxicolog}^  and  adding  instruction  in  public 
health  and  sanitation,  the  history  of  medicine  and 
allied  topics. 

4.  Providing  for  a  university  hospital,  or  a  hospital 
under  university  control,  where  the  clinical  teaching 
may  be  carried  on  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

5.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  distinction  should  be 
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drawn  between  the  salaries  paid  to  those  professors 
who  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  those  who  combine  private  practice  with 
clinical  teaching  or  didactic  lecturing.  In  an  ideal 
system  it  might  well  be  that  all  professors  in  the  med- 
ical school  would  give  their  entire  time  to  university 
duties,  to  hospital  work,  and  to  research. 

6.  Increasing  the  salaries  of  junior  officers  so  that 
a  larger  number  of  them  may  be  asked  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  university  work  of  teaching  and 
research. 

7.  Constituting  the  Faculty  as  all  other  university 
Faculties  are  constituted,  with  no  special  privileges 
assigned  to  the  incumbents  of  the  seven  traditional 
chairs. 

8.  Inculcating  the  spirit  of  research  in  every  de- 
partment and  developing  methods  of  comparative 
study. 

9.  Offering  facilities  for  graduate  courses  one  or 
two  years  in  length  and  for  larger  opportunities  to 
become  thoroughly  competent  in  special  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

So  far  as  funds  have  been  available,  steady  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  carrying  out  this  com- 
prehensive program.  The  action  above  mentioned 
makes  final  and  satisfactory  provision  for  the  first  of 
the  enumerated  items.  The  Faculty  have  themselves 
made  large  progress  in  dealing  with  the  second  of  the 
items  named,  although  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 
So  far  as  the  remaining  elements  of  the  program 
have  not  been  accomplished,  it  is  only  because  funds 
have  not  been  at  hand  for  the  purpose. 

The  provision  of  a  suitable  University  hospital, 
or  a  hospital  under  University  control  where  the 
clinical  teaching  may  be  carried  on  under  the  most 
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favorable  conditions,  remains  to-day,  as  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past,  the  Medical  School's  chief 
need.  Such  a  University  hospital  need  not  be 
large,  but  it  should  be  modern  and  thoroughly 
well  equipped.  It  should  be  provided  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  medical  and  surgical  beds  to  enable 
the  professors  of  medicine  and  surgery  to  give 
adequate  clinical  facilities  to  their  students.  Its  path- 
ological equipment  should  be  the  best  possible.  In 
the  case  of  Columbia  University,  such  a  hospital  need 
not  include  an  obstetrical  ward  or  an  out-patient  de- 
partment. The  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  and  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  make  provision  for  both  of  these 
needs.  A  University  hospital  under  complete  control 
of  the  Trustees  and  Medical  Faculty,  suitably  en- 
dowed, is  the  most  useful  and  productive  gift  that 
generosity  can  now  make  to  the  cause  of  medical  edu- 
cation and  the  advance  of  medical  science  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  nine  years,  and  a  constantly 
Summer  increasing    measure    of    success    has 

Session  crowned  the  steady  pursuance  of  the 

policy  adopted  at  the  outset  for  its  guidance.  The 
Summer  Session  at  Columbia  is  not,  as  in  some  other 
institutions,  an  ordered  series  of  general  lectures  on 
matters  of  literary  and  scientific  interest,  but  it  is  an 
organic  part  of  the  University's  work,  and  a  highly 
useful  part.  The  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session 
has  now  reached  the  extraordinary  total  of  1,532,  no 
fewer  than  669  of  whom  were  matriculated  students. 
This  means  that  nearly  700  students  are  using  the 
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Opportunities  afforded  by  the  Summer  Session  in 
connection  with  stated  work  for  a  degree  or  diploma 
in  teaching  and  that  they  have  already  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  faculty  concerned  for  candidacy 
for  such  degree  or  diploma.  The  students  at  the 
Summer  Session  are,  as  a  rule,  more  mature  than 
the  students  in  residence  during  the  winter  and 
spring  terms  and  they  carry  on  their  work  on  a  differ- 
ent plan.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  study  of  six,  eight, 
or  even  ten  subjects  once,  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
for  thirty-two  weeks,  they  carry  on  the  study  of  but 
two  or,  at  most,  three  subjects  daily  for  six  weeks. 
This  intensive  method  of  study,  while  doubtless  not 
available  for  general  adoption  during  the  winter  and 
spring  terms,  has  manifest  advantages  of  its  own,  and 
it  is  well  that  the  University  should  provide  these 
advantages  for  those  who  are  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  them  and  to  profit  by  them.  Further,  it  is  of  edu- 
cational interest  and  importance  to  the  University  to 
be  able  to  compare  and  contrast  the  effects  of  the  two 
methods  of  giving  instruction  in  the  same  subjects 
and  to  similar  students,  which  it  carries  on  side  by 
side. 

Moreover,  at  the  Summer  Session,  both  the  teaching 
staff  and  the  students  represent  the  unity  of  the  Uni- 
versity. For  the  time  being,  faculty,  school  and  col- 
lege divisions  disappear,  and,  regardless  of  their  ulti- 
mate destination  in  the  matter  of  degrees  and  diplo- 
mas in  teaching,  the  students  are  a  single  body  of 
university  students  and  the  instructors  a  single  body 
of  university  teachers.  The  admirable  effect  of  this 
Summer  Session  experience  upon  the  life  of  the  entire 
University  is  easy  to  mark. 
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The  Summer  Session  has  also  been  able  to  do 
what  the  Faculties  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
accomplish  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms, 
and  that  is  to  surround  the  students  with  the 
instrumentalities  and  influences  of  culture  and 
refinement  other  than  those  to  be  found  in  books  and 
in  the  ordinary  academic  associations.  The  Summer 
Session  has  made  large  and  effective  use  of  the  fine 
arts,  including  music  and  the  study  of  the  history  and 
interpretation  of  art,  to  broaden  as  well  as  to  refine 
the  students  who  are  then  in  residence.  The  organ 
recitals,  the  string  concerts,  and  the  lectures  on  the 
history  of  painting  and  sculpture,  have  all  been  largely 
attended,  and  the  testimony  to  their  value  is  emphatic 
and  well-nigh  universal. 

In  my  judgment,  the  use  of  the  academic  year  now 
made  at  Columbia  University  is  that  best  suited  to  its 
environment  and  conditions.  The  division  of  the  aca- 
demic year  into  four  terms  of  equal  length  would,  it 
now  seems  clear,  not  be  the  best  policy  for  Columbia 
to  pursue  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teaching 
staff  or  from  that  of  the  students.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  close  the  University  buildings  entirely  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September  would  be 
to  waste  a  valuable  and  much-desired  educational 
opportunity.  By  establishing  the  Summer  Session  and 
so  fixing  its  dates  of  beginning  and  closing  as  to  afford 
a  substantial  holiday  for  those  who  participate  in  it, 
between  Commencement  and  its  opening  and  between 
its  closing  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year, 
the  best  possible  use  of  our  resources  appears  to  be 
made.  On  these  terms  and  conditions,  we  are  able  to 
secure  the  presence  at  the  Summer  Session  of  many 
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officers  from  other  institutions  of  learning,  whom  we 
are  glad  to  have  as  colleagues.  We  are  also  able  to 
assign  members  of  our  own  teaching  staff  to  Summer 
Session  duty  without  depriving  them  of  all  opportunity 
for  rest  and  recreation.  A  like  advantage  is  secured 
for  those  ambitious  students  who,  if  permitted,  would 
pursue  their  course  uninterruptedly  and  unremittingly, 
regardless  of  either  physical  or  intellectual  injury. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  scope  of  the  Summer 
Session  conducted  on  its  present  lines  should  not  be 
gradually  extended  so  as  to  include  all  parts  of  the 
University's  work.  The  several  Faculties  have  satis- 
fied themselves,  after  years  of  experience,  of  the  value 
of  Summer  Session  work,  and  they  have  agreed  in  giv- 
ing it  a  fixed  scale  of  value  in  determining  the  qualifi- 
cations of  candidates  for  degrees  and  diplomas  in  teach- 
ing. The  policy  of  the  University  should  be  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  Summer  Session  as  at  present  organ- 
ized, to  widen  its  scope  as  opportunity  permits,  and 
to  gain,  both  for  the  University  and  for  the  public, 
the  very  distinct  advantages  which  are  seen  to  flow 
from  it. 

Naturally,  the  Summer  Session  has  not  succeeded 
in  so  marked  a  degree  without  painstaking  effort 
and  careful  attention  to  detail  on  the  part  of 
those  charged  with  its  oversight.  The  University 
owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Summer  Session,  to  the  Director,  and 
to  all  those  who,  either  as  teachers  or  as  adminis- 
trative officers,  have  co-operated  with  them  so  ear- 
nestly and  so  unselfishly  to  make  it  an  unqualified 
educational  success. 

The  desire  recorded  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
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Law  in  his  report  to  have  instruction  in  law  given  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  may,  in  my  judgment,  most 
wisely  and  most  speedily  be  met  by  including  legal  sub- 
jects in  the  list  of  those  covered  by  the  work  of  the 
Summer  Session  as  now  organized. 

The  work  of  Extension  Teaching  continues  to  grow, 
and  as  it  grows  it  becomes  increasingly  useful.  As 
Extension  first   organized   in    England   and   also 

Teaching  jj^  ^j^jg  country,  University  Extension 

Teaching  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  spread  uni- 
versity influence  and  university  instruction  over  a 
wider  area.  It  has  now  taken  on  the  form  of  serious 
and  systematic  instructional  work  under  the  guidance 
of  the  most  skilled  university  teachers  and  their  associ- 
ates. The  time  is  at  hand  when  more  consideration 
must  be  given  to  work  done  by  students  in  Extension 
Teaching.  It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  no  amount 
of  teaching  of  this  kind  can  ever  take  the  place,  from 
the  standpoint  of  educational  value  and  educational 
influence,  of  work  carried  on  in  academic  residence 
with  no  distracting  influences  and  no  division  of  intel- 
lectual allegiance  or  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
solid  character  of  the  instruction  given,  the  maturity 
of  most  of  the  students,  the  persistence  with  which 
they  continue  the  work  over  a  period  of  years,  as  well 
as  the  systematic  ordering  of  the  courses  and  their 
careful  oversight  by  the  Administrative  Board  and 
the  Director,  all  point  to  the  fact  that  academic  credit 
should  be  given,  to  an  extent  yet  to  be  determined,  to 
students  who  successfully  complete  a  series  of  courses 
of  instruction  taken  in  this  way.  No  person  may 
obtain  a  Columbia  degree  who  has  not  been  in  resi- 
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dence  in  some  part  of  the  University  for  at  least  one 
academic  year.  The  question  may  now  fairly  be  raised 
as  to  whether  the  completion  of  some  stipulated 
amount  of  work  in  Extension  Teaching  ought  not  to 
enable  the  student  to  be  able  to  enter  upon  academic 
residence  at  a  point  where  he  might  in  due  time  qualify 
himself  for  graduation  from  some  school  or  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  It  is  certainly  not  wise,  nor 
is  it  fair,  to  treat  students  in  Extension  Teaching  as  if 
they  were  merely  in  casual  attendance  upon  courses  of 
popular  lectures.  Extension  Teaching  has  long  since, 
particularly  here  at  Columbia,  outgrown  that  stage  of 
its  development. 

During  the  year  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College  ten- 
dered her  resignation  and  retired  from  the  office  which 
she  had  held  for  seven  years  to  under-  Barnard 

take  the  direction  of  public  and  educa-  College 

tional  work  in  another  field.  During  her  incumbency 
of  the  office  of  Dean,  Miss  Gill  had  devoted  herself  to 
the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  great  energy  and  zeal 
and  she  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  a  steady 
and  noteworthy  growth  of  the  College,  both  in  re- 
sources and  in  student  attendance.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Trustees  at  the  time  of  the  acceptance 
of  Miss  Gill's  resignation  record  appropriately  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  for  Barnard  College  which 
Miss  Gill  had  accomplished.  Pending  the  selection  of  a 
new  Dean,  Professor  William  T.  Brewster,  of  the  De- 
partment of  English,  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
post  with  marked  ability  and  success  as  Acting  Dean. 

Brooks  Hall  has  been  open  for  the  first  time  and 
has  provided  as  delightful  a  college  residence  build- 
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ing  for  women  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country.  As  the  Acting  Dean  points  out  in  his  report, 
the  beneficial  results  of  Brooks  Hall,  both  to  the 
scholarship  and  to  the  social  life  of  the  students  of 
Barnard  College,  are  difficult  to  overestimate. 

The  Faculty  has  undertaken  with  admirable  unanim- 
ity the  careful  study  of  the  details  of  the  work  en- 
trusted to  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  respects 
it  may  be  improved  and  strengthened  and  in  what 
particulars  the  plans  heretofore  adopted  may  need 
revision.  A  periodical  searching  of  the  heart  by  a 
college  Faculty,  even  if  no  important  positive  recom- 
mendations ensue,  is  a  most  desirable  exercise,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  results  of  this  process  on  the 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  Barnard  College  will  be  as 
fortunate  as  they  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  Faculty 
of  Columbia  College. 

By  the  death  of  Miss  Emily  O.  Gibbes,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Barnard  College  came  into  possession  during 
the  year  of  a  bequest  whose  estimated  value  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $450,000.  The  larger  portion  of  the  income 
of  this  sum,  which  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Trustees 
as  an  addition  to  the  general  endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege, is  immediately  available  and  will  lighten  consid- 
erably the  annual  burdens  which  have  rested  upon 
the  Trustees  for  some  years  past.  Barnard  College 
was  never  in  so  fortunate  a  position,  either  before  the 
public  or  in  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  its  own  par- 
ticular work,  as  now.  Its  problems  are  those  of  the 
collegiate  education  of  women  in  the  environment  of 
a  great  city  and  in  association  with  a  great  university. 
These  problems  are  peculiar  to  Barnard  College.  They 
have  only  a  superficial  resemblance  to  those  which 
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confront  the  authorities  of  separate  colleges  for 
women  situated  in  rural  or  suburban  communities.  The 
Faculty  of  Barnard  College  is  awake  to  these  facts 
and  to  these  distinctions  and  is  bending  its  energies, 
with  high  intelligence,  to  the  solution  in  the  most  satis- 
factory fashion  of  its  own  particular  problems. 

The  year  at  Teachers  College  has  been  one  of  steady 
progress.  The  aim  of  the  College  is  more  clearly 
understood  each  year,  and  it  is  no  longer  Teachers 

likened  either  to  a  normal  school  on  the  College 

one  hand  or  to  a  technical  school  on  the  other.  It  has 
steadily  pursued  the  path  marked  out  for  it  in  the 
beginning,  of  treating  education  as  a  unit  resting  on  a 
philosophic  foundation.  That  foundation  has  in  it 
elements  psychological,  elements  economic,  elements 
historical,  and  elements  philosophical,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  that  word.  To  each  and  all  of  these  Teachers 
College  devotes  itself  impartially,  and  it  presents  to 
the  University  of  which  it  is  a  part  and  to  the  public 
a  conception  and  a  treatment  of  education  that,  after 
all  these  years,  remain  unique.  The  work  of  Teachers 
College  is  the  model  upon  which  reformers  in  educa- 
tion all  over  the  world  shape  their  proposals.  It  is 
constantly  visited  by  educators  and  educationists  of 
rank  and  distinction  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its 
graduates  are  to  be  found  in  schools  and  colleges  of 
every  class  and  every  type  in  foreign  lands,  as  well  as 
in  each  of  the  United  States.  Such  an  achievement 
would  not  have  been  possible,  either  in  so  short  a  time 
or  in  any  time,  outside  of  and  away  from  a  university. 
That  association  has  given  dignity  and  significance  to 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  teachers'  preparation  and 
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added  importance  to  its  practical  side,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  attracting  a  high  type  of  student,  who 
would  not  have  resorted  to  a  separate  school  for  the 
study  of  education. 

Teachers  College  is  not  only  a  pioneer  in  the  general 
field  of  education,  but  more  particularly  in  the  shaping 
of  the  elements  of  an  industrial  civilization  to  educa- 
tional purposes  and  ends.  The  manual  arts  have,  in 
many  of  their  forms,  long  been  educationally  well 
organized  at  Teachers  College.  The  splendid  pro- 
vision for  the  work  in  domestic  science  and  art  will 
lead  to  marked  progress  in  that  important  field,  and, 
in  particular,  it  will  ofifer  to  graduates  of  women's 
colleges  a  new  opportunity  for  scholarly  exercise  and 
for  practical  usefulness. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  Professor 
Charles  E.  Richards,  for  ten  years  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  retired  from  the  Macy  Professor- 
ship of  Manual  Training  to  take  chief  direction  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  Cooper  Union.  Professor 
Richards  has  been  a  loyal  and  devoted  member  of  the 
College  and  of  the  University,  and  he  has  been,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  also  a  pioneer  in  his  chosen  field  of 
work.  He  carries  with  him  to  a  new  and  important 
post  the  good  will  and  best  wishes  of  the  entire  Uni- 
versity. It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  while  he  goes 
to  a  new  field  of  duty,  that  field  is  not  far  removed 
from  his  old  associations. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  University  through  death  have 
been  many  and  severe.  On  April  29,  1908,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
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senior  in  service  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
died  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Dix  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  the  Deaths  of 

Class  of  1848  and  was  chosen  a  member  University 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1862.    Dur-  ^^"'^ 

ing  the  larger  part  of  the  forty-six  years  that  followed, 
Dr.  Dix  was  a  most  active  and  influential  member 
of  the  governing  board.  He  constantly  served  on  im- 
portant committees,  was  often  their  chairman,  and  is 
the  author  of  many  important  reports  dealing  with 
the  development  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  University.  In  his  death  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  has  lost  a  clergyman 
whose  practical  judgment  and  serene  scholarship  were 
united  with  a  deep  and  sincere  piety.  The  city  of  New 
York  has  lost  one  of  its  most  eminent  citizens  and 
Columbia  University  is  deprived  of  a  beloved  and  hon- 
ored son,  as  well  as  of  a  proud  ornament. 

The  Right  Reverend  Henry  Codman  Potter,  Bishop 
of  New  York,  a  Trustee  since  1887,  died  on  July  21, 
1908,  aged  seventy-four  years.  Bishop  Potter  had  so 
long  been  a  familiar  and  dominating  figure  in  the  life 
of  New  York  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  him  as 
having  passed  away.  In  the  life  and  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity he  took  a  strong  interest,  and  both  by  his  per- 
sonal co-operation  and  by  his  wise  and  generous 
counsel,  he  contributed  constantly  to  its  prosperity 
and  advancement. 

Franklin  Butler  Lord,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  the  Class  of  1870,  and  a  Trustee  of  Barnard 
College,  died  on  January  27,  1908,  aged  fifty-seven 
years.  Mr.  Lord  had  served  on  the  governing  board 
of  Barnard  College  for  eight  years  and  had  brought 
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to  his  work  conspicuous  ability  and  willingness  to 
serve,  and  a  clear  conception  of  both  the  practical  and 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  education.  The  gentleness 
and  charm  of  his  character,  united  with  rare  intel- 
lectual and  professional  ability,  gave  a  unique  power 
to  his  personality. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  President 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  a  member  of 
the  University  Council,  died  after  a  serious  surgical 
operation  on  March  25,  1908.  Dr.  Hall  held  a  unique 
place  in  the  religious  and  theological  life  of  the  United 
States.  His  position  as  administrative  head  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  brought  him  large  op- 
portunity and  grave  responsibility.  The  opportunity 
he  used  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  service  of  God 
and  man,  and  the  responsibility  he  bore  with  gentle- 
ness and  strength.  In  the  service  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity he  was  devoted  and  faithful,  and  in  solving 
the  important  questions  relating  to  the  proper  place 
of  theological  studies  in  our  University  system  his 
powerful  aid  and  leadership  will  be  sorely  missed. 

John  Ordronaux,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  since  1897,  died  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1908,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Dr.  Ordronaux  served  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
School  of  Law  from  1860  until  his  retirement  in  1897, 
and  was  a  leading  authority  and  writer  on  the  subject 
of  medical  jurisprudence. 

Under  circumstances  of  great  sadness,  Lucien  M. 
Underwood,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Torrey  Professor  of  Bot- 
any, died  at  his  home  in  Redding,  Conn.,  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1907.  Professor  Underwood's  place  as  one 
of  the  leading  botanical  scholars  of  the  country  was 
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secure.  Since  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Botany 
in  Columbia  University  in  1896,  he  had  devoted  him- 
self with  single-minded  devotion  to  research  in  his 
chosen  field.  His  work  was  attended  by  marked  success 
and  greeted  with  signal  honor.  In  more  than  one  field 
of  botanical  scholarship  his  work  was  that  of  a  pio- 
neer, and  the  simplicity  of  his  nature,  together  with 
the  genuineness  of  his  scientific  interest,  won  for 
him  the  warm  friendship  of  his  students  and  asso- 
ciates. 

On  June  26,  1908,  Maximilian  K.  Kress,  A.M.,  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Architecture,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  this  city.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Professor 
Kress  had  done  important  and  valuable  work  in  the 
Department  of  Architecture,  with  the  whole  history 
of  which  he  was  closely  associated. 

Owing  to  a  painful  accident,  Carleton  P.  Flint, 
M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  died  at  Seabright,  N.  J., 
on  July  25,  1908.  Dr.  Flint  had  served  the  University 
for  eight  years,  first  as  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  and  later  as  Instructor  in  Surgery,  and  his 
scientific  knowledge  and  professional  skill  were  both 
of  a  high  order. 

On  September  13,  1907,  Francis  H.  Markoe,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Markoe  had  occupied  a  leading  posi- 
tion among  the  physicians  of  New  York  and  his  pro- 
fessional advice  was  eagerly  sought  and  highly  valued. 
He  had  served  the  University,  first  as  Clinical  Lec- 
turer and  Instructor  in  Surgery  and  later  as  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  for  twenty  years. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  a  most  sig- 
nificant, development  in  higher  education  is  the  adop- 
Xhe  tion  by  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 

Combined  country  of  the  principle  of  the  combined 

°""®  college  and  professional  school  course. 

This  combined  course,  which,  because  of  its  origin 
here  in  1891,  is  popularly  known  as  the  Columbia  plan, 
is  the  natural  result,  first,  of  agitation  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  foundation  for  professional  school  work, 
and,  second,  of  the  changes  which  have  come  in  the 
work  of  the  American  college  due  to  increasing  the 
requirements  of  admission,  advancing  the  average  age 
of  the  student,  and  substituting  a  broadly  elective  for 
a  largely  prescribed  program  of  college  study. 

Two  alternatives,  and  only  two,  are  open  to  those 
who  resist  the  introduction  of  the  combined  course. 
The  first  alternative  is  to  base  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional school  upon  graduation  from  a  secondary 
school  and  so  to  eliminate  the  college  altogether.  Quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  to  pursue  this  policy  is  to 
make  a  most  damaging  attack  upon  the  American  col- 
lege and  the  liberal  training  for  which  it  stands,  it 
would  result  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  in 
filling  the  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine  and 
engineering  with  a  body  of  unprepared  and  untrained 
students.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  preceding 
Annual  Reports,  the  importance  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions to  the  community  and  the  satisfactory  and  ade- 
quate carrying  forward  of  their  work  require  that  the 
men  who  follow  them  shall  have  had  more  than  the 
meagre  general  training  afforded  by  a  secondary 
school.  This  fact  is  now  so  generally  recognized  that 
no  additional  argument  in  its  support  is  needed. 
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A  second  alternative  open  -to  those  who  offer  ob- 
jection to  the  combined  course  is  to  exclude  from  the 
professional  school  all  students  who  have  not  been 
graduated  from  a  college  or  scientific  school  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  On  the  surface,  the  adoption 
of  this  policy  appears  to  offer  support  and  strength  to 
the  work  of  the  college  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
professional  education  to  a  desirable  point.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  this  policy  would,  if  generally 
adopted,  operate  in  a  precisely  contrary  fashion. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  the  possession  of  a 
baccalaureate  degree  from  an  American  college  or 
scientific  school  may  mean  something,  anything,  or 
nothing.  Holders  of  many  baccalaureate  degrees  are 
admitted  gladly  to  the  graduate  schools  of  Columbia 
University  without  question;  holders  of  other  bacca- 
laureate degrees,  however,  when  they  present  them- 
selves, are  required  to  register  in  the  Junior  or 
even  in  the  Sophomore  class.  In  other  words,  to 
require  the  possession  of  the  baccalaureate  degree 
for  admission  to  a  professional  school  is  to  fix 
a  merely  nominal  standard  and  not  a  real  one. 
Moreover,  under  existing  conditions,  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  not  only  postpones  to  an  unduly  late  period 
the  entrance  of  the  student  upon  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  it  does  him  positive  intellectual  damage 
by  compelling  him  to  waste  his  time,  relatively  speak- 
ing, in  studies  which,  having  certainly  no  greater  edu- 
cational value  than  those  which  relate  to  his  profes- 
sion, are  without  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon 
his  life  work.  It  is  useless  to  urge  the  contrary  in  the 
name  of  culture,  for  to  do  so  is  to  assume  an  untenable 
position.     Speaking  of  another  aspect  of  education, 
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the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  a  striking  address  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
June  last,  used  words  which  are  entirely  applicable  to 
this  contention:  "Culture  worth  seeking,"  said  Dr. 
Draper,-  "in  or  out  of  the  schools,  must  come  from 
labor  upon  things  worth  doing,  and  from  the  influence 
of  the  power  to  do  and  the  pleasure  of  real  accom- 
plishment upon  the  soul  of  the  one  who  does."  Culture 
will  not  be  advanced  by  keeping  a  young  man  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  years  of  age  marking  time  in 
the  unlimited  field  of  elective  studies,  when  he  is  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  devote  himself  assiduously  to  the 
studies  that  lead  to  the  work  of  his  future  profession. 

If,  as  was  once  the  case,  young  men  entered  college 
at  sixteen  and  were  graduated  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  if,  as  then,  the  program  of  study  were  carefully 
ordered  and  substantially  prescribed,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  as  a  thing 
having  some  definiteness  of  content,  and  a  strong 
argument  might  be  made  for  requiring  its  possession 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  entering  upon  the  study 
of  law,  medicine  or  engineering.  But  conditions  have 
changed.  Students  are  beginning  their  college  life  at 
almost  or  quite  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  they  are 
being  graduated  at  about  twenty-two.  The  program 
of  studies  has  everywhere  been  altered  so  that,  for 
the  large  majority  of  students,  the  work  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years  is  wholly  or  largely  elective.  What 
possible  argument  can  be  advanced  why,  the  pre- 
scribed work  of  the  college  course  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  general  studies  of  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  having  been  accomplished,  and  an  untram- 
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meled  choice  of  subjects  being  offered,  the  student 
should  not  be  permitted  to  choose  those  studies  which 
lead  to  his  life  work?  At  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
of  age  he  is  then  at  precisely  the  point  when,  psycho- 
logically, he  is  best  fitted  to  begin  his  professional 
studies  and  to  accomplish  most  in  them.  The  type 
of  student  who,  from  choice,  wishes  to  carry  on 
his  general  literary  or  scientific  studies  to  a  farther 
point  before  entering  on  the  study  of  a  profession  is 
always  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  such  an  one  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so.  But  to  deny  to  the  student  who 
is  ready  and  willing  to  begin  professional  study  at  the 
close  of  his  Sophomore  or  Junior  year  the  opportunity 
that  he  craves,  is  not  to  elevate  the  standard  of  profes- 
sional education,  but  to  distort  it.  It  is  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  base  the  professional  school 
work  squarely  upon  graduation  from  the  secondary 
school  and  so  eliminate  the  college  altogether.  Still 
another  of  its  evil  influences  is  to  lend  support  to  the 
movement  to  shorten  the  college  course  for  all 
students  to  a  three-year  standard.  A  four-year 
standard  is  none  too  high  for  the  college  course  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  students  who  look  for- 
ward, not  to  subsequent  professional  study,  but  to 
immediate  entrance  upon  a  business  career.  For  the 
future  scholar,  the  four-year  college  standard  is 
highly  important. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  with  any  justice  that  the  com- 
bined course  cheapens  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
student  who,  at  the  close  of  his  Sophomore  or  Junior 
year,  chooses  to  pursue  professional  studies  instead  of 
general  elective  courses  in  literature  and  science  sub- 
jects himself  to  a  far  more  rigorous  discipline  and 
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brings  upon  himself  far  heavier  intellectual  obliga- 
tions than  his  fellow  who  takes  the  contrary  course. 
The  amount  of  application  required  from  students  of 
professional  subjects  is  notoriously  much  greater  than 
that  required  of  college  undergraduates.  No  man  who 
wishes  to  take  an  easy  degree  would  ever  dream  of 
choosing  law,  medicine  or  engineering  as  elective  sub- 
jects during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  latter  half  of 
his  college  course. 

For  the  college  which  is  an  integral  part  of  a  uni- 
versity, the  introduction  of  the  combined  course  is 
easy  and  natural.  To  the  separate  college,  the 
combined  course  offers  some  serious  problems.  It 
would  hot  be  to  the  advantage  of  education  to  weaken 
the  separate  colleges  or  to  compel  them  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  university  organizations.  There  is  room, 
and  ample  room,  for  both  types  in  America,  and  each 
type  can  serve  an  educational  need. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  practicable  for  the  sep- 
arate college  to  anticipate  a  year  of  work  in  the 
professional  school  by  providing  that  work  itself.  In 
the  first  place,  the  cost  of  such  a  policy  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, taking  into  account  the  small  number  of 
students  in  each  class  who  would  wish  to  begin  the 
study  of  either  law  or  medicine.  In  the  second  place, 
the  statutes  and  administrative  orders  in  the  several 
States  take  no  account,  as  a  rule,  of  the  student  who 
has  not  pursued  his  entire  professional  course  in  a 
professional  school  or  schools.  For  example,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  a  student  to  be  admitted  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  some  States  if  he  had  taken  in  a  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  the  studies  corresponding  to  the  first 
year  of  a  medical  school  course.    While  the  wisdom 
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of  this  regulation  may  be  doubted,  yet  it  exists  and 
is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  solving  this  problem. 
One  other  course  is  open  to  the  separate  college, 
and  that  is  the  one  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  and  which  commends  itself  to 
my  judgment  as  a  wise  course  for  other  separate 
colleges  to  pursue.  The  University  of  Rochester  has 
made  public  the  fact  that  at  a  meeting  of  its  faculty 
held  on  April  8,  1908,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  any  student  who  wishes  to  save  a 
year  in  securing  the  combined  degrees,  may  enter  in 
any  one  of  the  courses  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  and 
arrange  with  his  class  officer  to  complete  in  three 
years  the  prescribed  studies  in  his  course ;  he  may  then 
proceed  to  an  approved  medical  school,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Rochester  Faculty  will  accept  for 
one  year  of  college  work  an  equivalent  amount  in  med- 
ical subjects  of  a  character  which  this  Faculty  judges 
to  be  suitable  to  receive  college  credit.  On  completion 
of  this  work  the  student  will  return  to  Rochester  to 
receive  his  degree.  Medical  schools  which  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  will 
ordinarily  cover  in  the  first  year  subjects  which  Roch- 
ester will  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fourth  year 
of  college  work.  A  student  who  has  completed  such  a 
year  in  medicine  will  be  able  to  take  his  bachelor's 
degree  with  the  class  of  which  he  was  a  member  in 
college. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Rochester  plan  serves 
the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  individual  student  in  a 
separate  college  the  advantages  of  the  combined 
course  without  involving  the  college  in  expense  and 
without  depriving  the  student  of  his  membership 
in  his  separate  college.     He  may  choose  to  pursue 
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the  study  of  medicine  at  any  one  of  a  dozen  university 
medical  schools,  but  he  remains,  in  sentiment  and  in 
feeling,  a  student  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  is 
graduated  with  his  class,  and  takes  his  place  with  its 
alumni.  If  it  be  objected  that  by  this  plan  a  student 
passes  one  of  the  best  years  of  his  college  life  in  an- 
other institution  than  that  to  which  he  is  to  owe 
allegiance,  the  answer  is  that  if  this  opportunity  be 
denied  him  he  is  likely  to  pass  all  the  years  of  his 
undergraduate  life  in  another  institution.  The  Roch- 
ester plan,  in  other  words,  appears  to  point  to  a  prac- 
ticable plan  by  which  the  separate  colleges  may 
save  their  alumni  by  sharing  their  students.  It 
certainly  seems  to  be  wiser  than  any  alternative  that 
has  yet  been  suggested. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  evidences  of  favor  with 
which  the  combined  course  has  been  received,  it  bids 
fair  to  be  well-nigh  universal  throughout  the  United 
States  before  many  years  have  passed.  Of  the 
twenty  largest  universities  in  the  United  States  offer- 
ing instruction  in  law  or  medicine,  or  both,  as  shown 
in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  (Table  II,  pp.  10,  11),  all 
but  two,  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins,  make  provision 
whereby  a  student  may  count  certain  academic  courses 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  for  a  professional  de- 
gree, thereby  shortening  his  university  residence  by 
at  least  one  year.  In  addition  to  Columbia,  these  insti- 
tutions are:  Chicago,  Michigan,  Yale,  Cornell,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Stanford, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Northwestern,  Texas  and  Syracuse.  In  a  majority  of 
these  institutions,  namely,  Columbia,  Chicago,  Michi- 
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gan,  Yale,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  California,  Stanford, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Northwestern, 
the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  and  a  medical 
degree  may  be  completed  by  a  thoroughly  prepared 
and  devoted  student  in  six  years. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  student  who  pro- 
poses to  take  advantage  of  the  combined  course  ought 
to  be  required  to  elect  during  his  years  of  college 
study,  in  addition  to  such  studies  as  may  be  prescribed 
for  all  college  students,  those  subjects  which  will  give 
him  a  broader  and  sounder  foundation  for  his  pro- 
fessional studies.  The  intending  student  of  medicine, 
for  example,  should  elect  physics,  chemistry,  and  ele- 
mentary biology;  the  intending  student  of  law  should 
elect  history,  economics,  and  logic ;  the  future  engineer 
should  ground  himself  thoroughly  in  mathematics, 
mechanics,  and  physics.  By  pursuing  this  course,  the 
college  student  simply  plays  the  part  of  wisdom  in  so 
choosing  the  studies  which  are  to  furnish  him  needed 
intellectual  gymnastic  and  information  as  to  gain 
a  stronger  and  broader  foundation  for  the  super- 
structure of  professional  knowledge  which  he  is  soon 
to  build  upon  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  election  into  the 
college  and  the  increase  in  the  age  of  admission  to  the 
college  have  brought  the  combined  course  naturally 
and  necessarily  into  existence.  Its  educational,  as 
well  as  its  economic,  advantages  for  a  large  number 
of  students  are  clear.  While  no  obstacle  should  for 
a  moment  be  placed  in  the  way  of  him  who  can  make 
a  different  combination  of  college  and  professional 
work,  yet  the  large  number  of  students  who  must 
either  pursue  the  combined  course  or  give  up  the 
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advantage  of  college  membership  and  college  resi- 
dence altogether,  requires  its  existence  and  its 
systematic  and  orderly  development.  So  far  from 
weakening  or  cheapening  the  baccalaureate  degree, 
the  combined  course  strengthens  it  and  makes  it  more 
difficult  of  attainment.  So  far  from  interfering  with 
the  proper  standard  of  professional  education,  it  fixes 
that  standard  at  the  point  most  strongly  supported  by 
psychology,  by  the  economic  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and,  I  think,  by  common  sense  as  well.  So 
far  from  weakening  the  position  of  the  college — as 
was  at  one  time  not  unnaturally  feared  when  the  pro- 
posal was  new  and  not  fully  understood — it  upholds 
that  position  by  putting  general  college  work,  and  that 
not  an  impossible  or  a  wasteful  amount,  under  the  pro- 
fessional school  studies  as  a  prerequisite  thereto. 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States,  least  of  all  no 
citizen  of  New  York,  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
New  York  ^^^  future  of  the  nation's  metropolis, 

as  a  Culture  At  the  rate  at  which  its  population  is 
^^*^  being    increased,    including    additions 

from  immigration,  there  are  many  persons  now  living 
who  will  know  New  York  as  a  city  with  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants.  What  is  the  higher  life  of  so  vast  an 
aggregation  of  human  beings  to  be  ?  What  is  to  inspire 
and  to  guide  it?  What  is  to  give  it  leadership  and 
direction  ?  What  is  to  raise  the  existence  of  this  huge 
population  above  the  plane  of  mere  animality?  To 
these  questions  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  New 
York  must  be  guided  and  inspired  and  elevated  by  the 
same  forces  making  for  culture  and  enlightenment 
that  have  hitherto  guided  the  progress  of  mankind. 
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The  New  York  of  to-day,  and  much  more  the  New 
York  of  the  next  generation,  requires  for  its  higher 
Hfe  a  university  directed  by  the  best  scholars  and 
finest  spirits,  amply  endowed  and  equipped  for  their 
work;  a  great  public  collection  of  art  objects  so 
ordered  and  arranged  as  to  be  useful  to  the  scholar 
and  instructive  to  the  public;  a  library  so  rich  in  the 
literature  of  all  time  and  so  competently  managed  that 
the  intelligent  reader  may  always  turn  to  it  assured 
of  helpful  service;  an  endowment  for  providing  music 
of  the  best  type  that  will  not  only  educate  and  refine 
the  musical  taste  of  the  community,  but  delight  and 
charm  the  leisure  hours  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
the  teeming  population ;  and,  finally,  a  provision  which 
will  ensure  that  the  community  is  always  in  possession 
of  the  knowledge  how  best  and  most  speedily  to  im- 
prove the  domestic  and  economic  conditions  of  its 
less  fortunate  members,  in  order  that  they  too  may  be 
set  free  for  that  growth  in  knowledge  and  that  wider 
education  which  will  make  of  them  and  their  children 
better  Americans  and  better  human  beings.  If  the 
philanthropy  and  almost  boundless  wealth  of  New 
York  could  be  directed  into  these  definite  channels,  and 
if  they  could  be  taught  to  cease  from  scattering  them- 
selves over  a  thousand  and  one  more  or  less  competing 
and  conflicting  purposes  and  aims,  the  progress  of 
New  York  toward  the  place  of  the  first  of  the  world's 
culture  cities  would  be  rapid  indeed.  Fifty  millions 
of  dollars — or,  better  yet,  a  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars— applied  in  equal  parts  to  the  endowment  of  each 
of  the  five  culture  agencies  that  I  have  mentioned 
would  open  a  new  era  for  New  York  and  for  America. 
Millions  of  well-intended  dollars  are  wasted  every 
year  by  unwise  giving.     Diversity  is  sought  where 
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there  should  be  concentration;  the  unimportant  is 
exahed  above  the  essential ;  and  the  bizarre  not  infre- 
quently takes  the  place  of  the  fundamental.  New 
York  needs  men  and  women  of  wisdom  adequate  to 
their  wealth,  men  and  women  who  will  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  scatter  and  divert  the  benefits  which  their 
gifts  may  bring  to  pass  and  who  will  turn  them  into 
one  of  the  few  main  channels  from  which  alone  can 
come  a  future  New  York  and  a  future  America  that 
will  be  as  splendid,  as  high-minded,  and  as  cultivated 
as  they  are  powerful  and  rich. 

The  modern  university  does  not  exist  to  teach  alone. 
It  does  not  even  exist  to  teach  and  to  extend  the  boun- 
The  University  daries  of  human  knowledge  alone.  It 
as  a  Public  exists  also  to  scrve  the  democracy  of 

Institution  which  it  is  a  product  and  an  ornament. 

The  modern  university  must  be  con- 
ceived of  as  a  public  service  institution.  Its  men,  its 
books,  its  influence,  its  information,  must  always  be  at 
the  service  of  the  public  when  a  good  and  unselfish  end 
is  to  be  served.  The  University  rests  on  the  public  will 
and  on  public  appreciation.  To  shut  itself  up,  cloister- 
like, in  its  own  sufficiency,  or  to  turn  all  its  energies 
and  resources  inward,  are  alike  to  be  false  to  its  own 
ideals  and  to  waste  its  most  valuable  opportunities. 
Columbia  University  was  never  so  effective  a  public 
servant  as  it  is  to-day.  It  not  only  holds  aloft  the  lamp 
of  learning,  but  it  touches  the  practical  life  of  New 
York  and  of  the  nation  at  a  hundred  points.  So  long 
as  it  pursues  this  course,  Columbia  will  be  worthy  both 
of  its  history  and  of  its  name. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

November  2,  1908  President. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  upon  the  College  for 
the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1908. 

The  number  of  students  registered  during  the  year  were 
650  (40  entered  in  February,  of  whom  20  were  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class),  as  against  638  last  year. 

Their  distribution,  their  ages  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
their  residences,  and  other  enrollment  statistics  are  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Registrar. 

Of  the  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  no  were  admitted 
provisionally — that  is,  with  entrance  conditions  to  fulfill.  Such 
students  are  held  under  probation  till  the  end 
of  the  first  half  year.  Just  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  probationary  period  the  Dean  considers  the  special 
reports  as  to  each  conditioned  student  made  to  him  by  heads 
of  departments  through  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  and 
determines  whether  he  is  to  be  admitted  to  full  standing,  have 
his  period  of  probation  extended  or  be  dropped  from  the  roll. 

Under  this  provision  26  were  advanced  to  full  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half  year ;  the  others  had  their  period  of 
probation  extended  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic 
year.  Nine  members  of  the  Freshman  (first)  class,  13  of  the 
Sophomore  (second)  class,  2  of  the  Junior  (third)  class,  4  of 
the  Senior  (fourth  or  graduating)  class,  and  12  special  students 
retired  from  the  College  during  the  year. 
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Under  the  wide  privileg-es  accorded  candidates  for  admis- 
sion in  making  the  fifteen  points  required,  of  the  153  students 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  class,  24  offered  both 
Subjects  Greek  and  Latin  for  entrance,  90  offered  Latin 

.  ,    .    .  and  not  Greek,  and   m  offered  neither  Latin 

Admission  ^  ^j:? 

nor  Greek. 
A  table  is  here  given  containing  the  number  of  hours  a 
week  in  each  half  year  taken  by  the  students  in  the  several 
classes.  Five  of  the  Junior  class,  having  gained  y2  "points" 
(including  all  prescribed  subjects),  exercised  their  option  of 
taking  their  two  final  years  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University;  3  others,  under  like  conditions,  elected  to  take 
their  two  final  years  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  (Architecture), 
and  these  8  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  table.  Of  the  Seniors, 
32  are  unaccounted  for,  6  having  taken  the  full  first-year  course 
in  medicine,  7  the  full  first-  or  second-year  course  in  one  of 
the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  18  the  first- 
year  course  in  law,  and  i  the  course  in  architecture. 
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The  names  of  the  recipients  of  the  several  prizes  and  honors 
of  the  year  were  given  in  the  official  programme  of  the  Com- 
mencement exercises.     The  successful  competi- 
tors for  the  five  scholarships  awarded  upon  the       o  v,  1      h' 
basis  of  entrance  examinations  are : 

Alumni  Competitive — Carl  D.  Zigrosser,  Newark  Academy; 
standing,  94.23%.  Harper — Gabriel  Rubino,  DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School;  standing,  86.53%.  Brooklyn — Arthur  B.  Bren- 
ner, Boys'  High  School;  standing,  89.1%;  Maurice  Levine, 
Boys'  High  School ;  standing,  86.46%  ;  William  E.  Shrews- 
bury, Boys'  High  School;  standing,  85.56%. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  one  hundred  and  nine  degrees  were 
conferred,  fifteen  of  them  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  re- 
mainder Bachelor  of  Arts.  Of  those  upon 
whom  degrees  were  conferred,  16  finished  the 
course  in  three  years,  3  in  three  and  one-half  years,  82  in  four 
years,  5  in  four  years  and  a  summer  session,  2  in  four  and  a 
half  years,  and  i  in  five  years.  Ninety-nine  of  the  degrees 
were  conferred  at  the  Commencement  on  May  27,  ten  of 
them  had  been  previously  conferred. 

I  called  attention  a  year  ago  to  the  reconstitution  of  the 
College  Faculty  to  the  end  that  it  might  "consist  of  officers 
whose  more  particular  business  is  college  work,  whose  par- 
ticular concern  and  whose  sympathies  are  with  college  students 
and  who  are  particularly  interested  in  college  problems."  This 
Faculty,  on  its  assembling  and  organization  in  the  fall  of  1907, 
set  under  way,  through  committees,  various  inquiries  as  to 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  College  and  its  relations  to  secondary 
schools  and  to  professional  and  advanced  courses  of  study. 
The  more  important  committees  were  three:  (a)  a  committee 
"to  study  the  existing  relations  between  the  college  and  the 
secondary  schools,  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for  and  the  effect 
of  the  conditions  imposed  on  students  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man class,  to  confer  with  representative  secondary  school- 
teachers and  to  report  their  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Faculty";  {h)  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  "establishment  of  a  system  of  advisers  for  the  students  of 
the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes";  {c)  a  committee  "to 
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inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  requirements  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  used  in  the  courses  attended  by  undergraduates ; 
to  consider  v/hat  legislation  by  the  Faculty  is  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  a  larger  and  more  effective  co-operation  between 
officers  of  instruction  conducting  courses  attended  by  under- 
graduates." 

At  its  first  session  the  Faculty,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  President,  as  contained  in  a  letter  from  him  which  was 
read,  adopted  the  plan  of  examinations  set  forth 
Examinations  .^  ^^^  following  resolution:  Resolved,  That 
beginning  with  the  mid-year  examinations  of  1907-8,  the  mid- 
year and  final  examinations  in  prescribed  courses  and  in  courses 
numbered  less  than  100 — excepting  laboratory  courses  in  which 
the  use  of  a  laboratory  at  these  examinations  is  essential — ^be 
held  in  the  University  gymnasium  under  the  supervision  of 
proctors  specially  detailed  for  the  purpose  ..."  Two  exam- 
inations have  been  held  under  this  plan,  the  mid-year  exam- 
ination in  January  last  and  the  final  examination  in  May  and 
June.  From  the  testimony  of  officers  and  students  alike,  the 
plan  has  been  effective  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  conduct 
and  supervision  of  examinations  and  in  the  administration  of 
necessary  discipline  connected  therewith,  and,  as  a  result,  in 
the  practical  suppression  of  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  correct. 
It  has  commended  itself  to,  and  has  been  adopted  by,  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  and  the  School 
of  Law.  From  information  given  me,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  no  irregularities  occurred  at  the  mid- 
year and  final  examinations  except  in  the  cases  of  three 
persons,  no  one  of  whom  was  a  College  student. 

Each  of  the  three  committees  referred  to  above  laid  before 
the  Faculty  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  results  of  careful 
inquiry  into  the  subjects  severally  committed  to  them. 

Committee  (a) — on  the  Relations  between  the  College  and 
The  Relations  ^^^  Secondary  Schools,  in  its  report  of  progress, 
with  the  presented  ( i )  statistics  relating  to  entrance  con- 

Secondary  ditions,  their  comparative  distribution,  the  nature 
Schools  and  degree  of  deficiency;  and  also  statistics  re- 

lating   to   the    performance    of    conditioned    Freshmen,    their 
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removal  of  conditions  and  standing  in  the  first  half  year;  (2) 
the  results  of  conferences  with  secondary  teachers  as  to  ex- 
aminations set  by  the  College  in  entrance  subjects,  in  each  of 
which  one  or  more  parts  showed  more  than  15  per  cent,  of 
conditioned  students ;  as  to  adequacy  of  preparation  for  ex- 
aminations and  reasons  for  deficiency ;  and  as  to  relations  be- 
tween the  College  and  the  secondary  schools  in  matters  per- 
taining to  admission. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  were,  in  substance,  the  fol- 
lowing: The  large  percentage  of  conditioned  students  in  each 
Freshman  class  is  due  mainly  to  circumstances  over  which 
the  College  has  hitherto  exercised  little  or  no  control  and  for 
which  the  secondary  schools  are  only  in  part  responsible; 
entrance  requirements  and  examinations  are  not  unduly  severe, 
and  the  modifications  to  be  recommended  should  concern  the 
character  and  scope  rather  than  the  amount  of  preparation; 
the  unequal  distribution  of  entrance  conditions  among  the 
several  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  is  due  to  the  relatively 
insufficient  time  devoted  to  some  of  them  rather  than  to  dis- 
parity of  requirement;  the  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  a 
unit  of  credit  for  admission  means,  in  general,  a  year  of  prep- 
aration in  the  secondary  school ;  an  "entrance  condition"  should 
be  defined,  and  should  be  differentiated  from  a  "failure"  by 
fixing  a  minimum  mark,  below  which  a  condition  should  not 
be  considered  to  exist ;  the  system  now  in  operation  for  the 
removal  of  entrance  conditions  by  proficiency  in  course  is 
satisfactory ;  the  efifect  of  entrance  conditions  is  not  necessarily 
disadvantageous,  provided  they  are  properly  limited  and  the 
student's  schedule  is  arranged  with  reference  to  their  removal 
by  proficiency  in  course.  The  admission  of  candidates  with 
conditions,  under  proper  restrictions,  is  justified  by  the 
large  proportion  that  prove  acceptable  students,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  may  be  indicated  by  their  performance  in  the  first 
half  year. 

For  specific  recommendations,  the  committee  awaits  further 
conference  with  secondary  teachers,  and  the  co-operation  of 
departments  and  committees  asked  for  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions all  of  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  and  report  of  Committee  (&)  — 
on  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  advisers  for  the  students 
of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes — a 
Committee  on  Advice  to  Students,  consisting  of 
five  members,  was  appointed.  This  committee  assigned,  for 
advice  and  counsel,  one  hundred  and  eighty  students,  mostly 
of  the  Freshman  class,  in  equal  numbers,  to  thirty-seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  twenty-three  other  officers  of  instruc- 
tion. The  Faculty  ordained  that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  an 
adviser  to  pass  upon  the  schedule  of  studies  of  each  student 
under  his  charge  prior  to  the  submission  of  that  schedule  to 
the  Committee  on  Instruction;  to  keep  himself  informed  as 
to  the  standing  of  all  such  students  in  their  college  work  and 
as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  their  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities ;  and  to  advise  the  students  on  all 
these  and  other  matters  that  concern  them  as  students ;  and 
for  the  proper  performance  of  these  functions  it  shall  be  the 
further  duty  of  the  advisers  to  meet  the  students  assigned  to 
them  respectively  in  personal  conference,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  not  less  than  twice  every  month  during  each  half 
year." 

Of  course,  the  relation  implied  in  the  appointment  of  advisers 
to  students  is  nothing  new,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  Such  a 
relation  has  existed,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  large  or  smaller 
measure  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  intimacy,  time  out 
of  mind.  But  in  Columbia  that  relation  has  not,  till  now, 
been  formally  established  and  regulated — and  much  is  to  be 
hoped  and  expected  of  it.  It  has  been  favorably  received 
by  officers  and  students.  The  appointments  were  provided 
for  and  made  so  late  in  the  year  (February)  that  an  adviser 
had  but  little  time  or  opportunity  to  meet  the  students  assigned 
to  him.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  advisers  is  reported 
as  having  been  favorably  felt  in  attendance  and  scholarship 
and  in  the  elective  studies  chosen  by  students  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Further  comment  on  this  delicate  and  important 
matter  must  await  further   experience. 

Committee  (c) — on  Co-ordination  of  College  Courses — pre- 
sented a  particularly  interesting  report,  which  resulted  in  the 
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appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Instruction  with  large  and 

important  functions. 

The  committee  found  that  of  the  232  courses  counting  for  a 

degree  offered  to  college  students   for  the  first  half  of  the 

academic  year  just  closed,    105   were  courses 

intended  primarily  for  graduates  (courses  num-     Co-ordxnation 
,,,/,,,  of  College 

bered  above  100)  ;  of  these  105  courses,  59  were  p 

not  elected  by  any  undergraduate,  21  by  only 
one  undergraduate,  9  by  only  two,  and  9  by  only  three,  four  or 
five.  But  7  of  the  105  were  therefore  attended  by  more  than 
five  College  students  and  only  16  by  more  than  two.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  many  such  courses  set  forth  in  the  College 
Announcement  have  little  or  no  interest  to  College  students, 
and  in  the  new  Announcement  for  the  coming  year  the  state- 
ments as  to  such  courses  have  been  omitted  or  materially 
curtailed. 

Of  the  remaining  127  courses,  44  were  given  in  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  in  Teachers  College,  and  were  only  in  a  limited 
degree  subject  to  the  control  of  the  College  Faculty.  Of  these 
44  courses,  6  were  not  taken  by  a  single  undergraduate,  and 
16  by  only  one,  two  or  three  undergraduates.  In  the  College 
Announcement  for  the  coming  year  many  of  these  courses 
have  accordingly  been  omitted. 

Eighty-three  of  the  127  courses,  numbered  from  i  to  100, 
are  offered  only  to  College  students  and  are  wholly  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  College  Faculty.  Of  these,  7  were  not 
taken  by  a  single  student,  8  by  only  one,  two  or  three,  and  15 
by  from  four  to  ten  students ;  44  had  less  than  twenty-one 
students  in  attendance.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
number  of  electives  offered  by  some  of  the  departments  might 
be  reduced  in  number  with  advantage  to  the  teaching  staff 
and  without  detriment  to  the  students. 

The  conclusions,  just  noted,  of  the  committee  are  in  general 
accord  with  some  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
as  expressed  in  its  latest  Bulletin,  as  follows :  "The  figures 
concerning  the   number  per   instructor  strongly  support  the 
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criticism  that  the  American  colleges  and  universities  are  offer- 
ing too  many  courses."  "In  some  cases,  there  has  been,  on 
the  part  of  heads  of  departments  and  heads  of  colleges,  nothing 
less  than  a  passion  to  increase  the  variety  of  courses  and  the 
size  of  the  staff.  A  course  is  given  though  only  five  out  of  a 
thousand  students  take  it,  and  though  these  five  would  prob- 
ably be  as  much  profited  by  some  other  course  already  offered." 

In  examining  the  figures  relating  to  elective  courses,  the 
committee  found  that  very  many  of  the  students  did  not  go 
beyond  the  elements  in  non-professional  subjects;  that,  as  a 
rule,  too  many  students,  after  having  passed  the  prescribed 
and  introductory  courses,  devoted  themselves  at  once  to  studies 
having  a  practical  bearing  on  their  later  professional  work. 

The  committee  here  touches  upon  a  serious  danger  of  the 
"combined  course"  for  an  academic  degree.  The  "combined 
course" — sometimes  spoken  of,  from  its  origin, 
The  as    the    "Columbia    Idea" — was    instituted    by 

Combined  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  capable 
and  diligent  student  to  get  a  fair  collegiate 
training  and  his  professional  or  technical  education  within  six 
years,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  in  even  less  time.  It  has  doubt- 
less induced  students,  perhaps  many  of  them,  to  get  something 
of  the  disciplinary  training  of  the  earlier  College  years  and 
a  minimum  of  liberal  culture,  who  would  otherwise  get  nothing 
of  either,  but  would,  to  the  lowering  of  professional  standards, 
go  at  once  from  the  secondary  and  high  schools  to  their  pro- 
fessional preparation.  The  "Idea"  was  not  intended  to  do 
more  than  this ;  least  of  all  was  it  intended  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  this  important,  but  minor,  utilitarian  use  of  the 
College  in  its  earlier  years,  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who 
have  not  the  time,  the  money  or  the  inclination  to  take  the 
full  college  course,  is  the  summtim  honuni  of  college  activities. 
The  hurry  and  the  incident  complications  of  modern  life  have 
not  made  less,  but  more,  valuable  the  full  college  training — 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  co-ordi- 
nation and  perspective,  in  character,  in  idealism,  in  all  that 
general  cultivation  which  is  the  best  preparation  a  man  can 
have  to  enter,  not  upon  this  or  that  vocation  selected  in  advance 
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and  held  always  in  view,  but  upon  any  vocation  to  which  he 
may,  after  the  fullest  practicable  experience  in  the  differently 
treated  and  more  advanced  studies  of  the  later  College  years, 
ultimately  choose  to  devote  himself. 

The  "combined  course"  is  too  well  established  in  Columbia 
and  is  too  acceptable  a  solution  of  a  vexed  question  to  be 
abandoned.  It  may  be,  however,  that,  in  the  common  and 
inseparable  interests  of  the  College  and  the  professional  schools 
of  the  University,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  which  it  was  designed 
and  should  be  continued,  that  the  regulations  affecting  it  should 
be  modified  and  made  more  stringent.  That  it  has,  at  present, 
certain  tendencies  not  altogether  beneficial  to  the  College  as 
such,  and  hence  to  the  University  at  large,  is  undoubted.  One 
of  such  tendencies  is  that  spoken  of  by  the  committee — the 
inducing  of  its  students  not  to  go  beyond  the  elements  in  non- 
professional sub j  ects.  Another  such  tendency  has  been  referred 
to  above — the  encouragement  of  an  idea  that  the  College  is 
little  or  nothing  else  than  the  vestibule  to  a  professional  school. 
This  part  of  its  function  here  has  been  so  much  dwelt  upon, 
in  the  College  Announcements  and  elsewhere,  that  many  per- 
sons, especially  those  particularly  interested  in  the  professional 
schools,  have  come  to  look  with  slight  favor  upon,  to  regard 
even  as  negligible,  those  quite  different,  larger  and  more  gen- 
erally useful  functions,  involving  a  schedule  of  studies  more 
extended  and  diversified  than  that  of  the  "combined  course," 
which  the  College  has  discharged  from  its  foundation  and 
which  it  must  continue  to  discharge  unless  it  prove  false  to 
its  primary  obligations. 

The  full  alleviation  of  the  evils  alluded  to  should  have  the 
co-operation  with  the  College  of  the  professional  faculties,  and 
possibly,  also,  of  the  University  Council.  Their 
partial  alleviation  has  been  provided  for  in  the  Committee  on 
establishment  by  the  College  Faculty  of  a  com- 
mittee, styled  "Committee  on  Instruction,"  composed  of  seven 
members.  One  of  the  duties  of  this  committee  is  the  getting 
from  students  in  May,  early  enough  for  careful  consideration 
and  advice,  their  selected  courses  of  study  for  the  coming  year, 
to  examine  such  selections  Jto  the  end  that  they  may,  by  per- 
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sonal  conferences  with  the  students  making  them,  be  modified, 
if  necessary,  and  made  to  conform  to  a  well-considered  and 
definite  plan  of  study,  consistent  with  the  true  College  ideal 
and  most  advantageous  for  either  the  "combined  course,"  if 
that  is  the  design,  or  the  full  liberal  course,  if  that  should  be 
the  purpose  of  the  student.  There  is  every  reasonable  prospect 
that  such  supendsion  and  care  will  soon  give  greater  attractive- 
ness and  dignity  to  the  college  courses,  and  will  impress  more 
forcibly  upon  college  students  and  their  responsible  guardians 
the  true  nature  and  purpose  of  collegiate  training,  with  its 
relation  as  well  to  professional  education  as  to  the  higher 
duties  and  rational  pleasures  of  life. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  has  given  careful  attention 
to  student  absences  from  duty.  This  is  a  vexatious  subject, 
involving  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  the  part  of  officers  and  much 
discontent  on  the  part  of  students,  with  results  heretofore  that 
are  far  from  satisfactory  to  either.  There  is  now  under  consid- 
eration a  plan  for  putting  the  matter  on  a  new  basis,  under  reg- 
ulations that  shall  be  self-acting  and  that  will,  it  is  believed, 
particularly  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  provisions  as  to 
"grades  and  credits"  and  payment  by  "points,"  give  the  student 
a  stronger  incentive  to  regularity  than  now  exists  and  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  evils  of  negligence.  This  automatic  plan  is 
based  on  the  sound  principle  that  the  chief  value  to  a  student 
in  his  college  training  is  derived  from  his  daily  discharge  of 
daily  duty,  his  daily  contact  with  instructors  and  fellow- 
students  in  the  elucidation,  in  the  class  room,  of  the  subjects  of 
study.  Absences  from  the  class  or  lecture  room,  particularly 
when  consecutive  and  prolonged,  deprive  the  student  of  the 
principal  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his  college  life.  No  rules 
by  which  he  may  be  nominally  relieved  of  disabilities  incurred 
by  absence  can  give  him,  vicariously,  the  benefits  which  he 
fails  to  get  for  himself,  whether  through  carelessness,  wilful 
negligence  or  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  The  plan  will 
be  ready  for  submission  to  the  Faculty  in  the  fall. 

An  event  of  promise  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Board  of  Student  Representatives.  Such  a  board 
has  existed  for  several  years,  but  its  membership  was  restricted 
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to  students  in  the  College  and  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemistry.  It  had  no  definite  duties  and  privileges, 
had  little  or  no  authority  and  but  little  influence. 

The  present  board,  constituted  near  the  end  of  °^^, 

^  .  ....  Student 

the  current  year,  is  representative  of  the  entire  p^g^j^^^^j^^g 

University.  It  has  a  constitution,  granted  by  the 
University  authorities  and  promulgated  by  the  President, 
which  defines  and  guarantees  its  rights  and  duties.  It 
has  much  to  do  with  the  supervision  and  regulation  of 
student  conduct  and  activities,  has  the  right  to  be  heard  by 
the  College  and  University  authorities  on  matters  of  peculiar 
interest  and  concern  to  the  student  body,  to  receive  early  notice 
regarding  contemplated  legislation  primarily  affecting  the 
extra  curricular  activities  of  the  students,  and  must  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  of  the  University.  While  the 
majority  of  the  board  is  elected  annually  by  the  votes  of  all 
students  in  the  University,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  students 
of  the  College  and  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry,  as  being  those  who  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
general  student  activities,  should  practically  control  it,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  first  board  is  concerned. 

I  look  to  this  board  to  promote  the  management  of  students 
in  their  various  academic  relations  by  the  students  themselves 
through  their  chosen  representatives.  Paternalism  in  govern- 
ment tends  to  foster  irresponsibility  and  childishness  in  the 
governed — and  the  further  the  College  can,  with  safety,  get 
away  from  it,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  That  the  students 
shall,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  at  all  practicable,  constitute  a 
self-governing  body,  legislating  largely  for  themselves  and 
co-operating  cordially  with  the  Faculty  in  meting  out  punish- 
ment for  failure  in  conduct  and  scholarship,  and  in  rewarding 
merit,  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  doubtless,  but  that  progress 
may  and  should  be  constantly  made  toward  its  realization  I 
believe  to  be  true. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  Van  Amringe, 

Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC   YEAR    ENDING   JUNE    3O,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June  30,  1908: 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  during  the 
year  has  been  269,  distributed  as  follows : 

Third  Year — .Class  of  1908 60 

Second  Year — Class  of   1909 82 

Attendance         First  Year — Class  of  1910 106 

Non-matriculated   students    21 

269 

The  figures  for  the  first-year  class  include  18  seniors  in 
Columbia  College,  10  men  admitted  on  evidence  of  academic 
training  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  a  college  degree  and 
78  graduates  of  approved  colleges.  The  second-year  class 
included  5  men  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  other  law 
schools,  and  the  third-year  class  one  man  so  admitted.  Of  the 
non-matriculated  students,  12  were  holders  of  college  degrees, 
4  held  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  other  law  schools, 
and  of  the  9  who  were  not  college  graduates,  all  but  2  had 
had  at  least  two  years  of  college  or  university  training. 

The  proportion  of  men  lost  from  the  first-  and  second-year 
classes  of  the  preceding  year  was  smaller  in  the  second- 
(13  per  cent.)  and  larger  in  the  first-year  class  (29  per  cent.) 
than  was  the  case  last  year.    Of  the  10  men  who  thus  dropped 
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out  of  the  School  at  the  end  of  their  second  year,  only  2  were 
men  of  good  ability,  and  of  the  rest,  5  were  dropped  for  de- 
ficiencies. The  shrinkage  of  the  class  of  1909  in  passing  from 
the  first  to  the  second  year  was  the  result  of  the  same  sifting 
process.  Of  the  32  men  who  failed  to  return,  only"  2  were  of 
scholarship  rank  and  only  7  completed  the  year  without  a  fail- 
ure, while  21  either  failed  to  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion or  failed  in  enough  subjects  to  be  ineligible  for  promotion. 
These  figures  show  conclusively — as  did  those  embodied  in  my 
report  of  last  year — that  the  School  holds  its  desirable  students 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  that  the  shrinkage  in  the  classes 
in  their  progress  through  the  School  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  elimination  of  those  w^ho  fall  below  its  standards  and  who 
are  unfit  to  carry  on  the  serious  work  which  it  conducts  and 
by  which,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  judged.  The  reduced 
membership  of  the  School  (269)  as  compared  with  last  year 
(286)  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  third- 
year  class  (60,  as  compared  with  87  last  year),  that  class 
having  numbered  only  95  (including  24  College  Seniors) 
on  its  admission  in  1905.  The  number  of  new  students 
this  year  (including  non-matriculants  and  men  admitted  to 
advanced  standing)  has  been  exactly  the  same  as  last  year, 
129. 

The  extent  of  a  school's  influence  is  better  represented  by 
the  geographical  distribution  of  its  students  than  by  their  num- 
ber, and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  . 
student  body  of  the  Law  School  is  drawn  ^^  students 
from  34  States  of  the  Union  and  from 
10  foreign  countries,  and  that  70  American  and  9  foreign 
colleges  and  universities  are  represented  in  its  membership. 
Significant  also  of  the  national  character  of  the  School  is  the 
fact  that  less  than  42  per  cent,  of  the  students  give  New  York 
City  as  their  home  address,  and  that  50  per  cent,  come  from 
States  and  countries  outside  of  New  York  State.  The  figures 
of  the  class  which  entered  the  School  last  fall  are  even  more 
striking  in  this  respect,  82  of  the  129  new  students,  or  64  per 
cent.,  coming  from  regions  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city  and 
56  per  cent,   from  other  States  and  countries.     When  it  is 
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added  that  one-half  of  the  entire  student  body  of  the  School 
comes  from  colleges  represented  by  only  one,  two  or  three 
men,  that  lo  per  cent,  come  from  i8  Southern  and  i6  per 
cent,  from  24  Western  colleges  and  universities,  the  range  of 

the  influence  exerted  by  the  Law  School  be- 
Infiuence  comes   still   more  apparent.      The   significance 

Law  School        ^"^  importance  of  these  facts   should  not  be 

overlooked.  The  function  of  adding  a  large 
contingent  of  well-trained  lawyers  annually  to  the  New  York 
Bar,  which  the  School  has  for  half  a  century  worthily  per- 
formed, yields  in  importance  to  that  of  drawing  the  most  prom- 
ising young  men  from  all  parts  of  our  broad  land  and  then 
in  sending  them  back  equipped  and  inspired  to  become  new 
centers  of  light  and  influence  in  the  communities  to  which  they 
belong.  Of  the  numerous  law  schools  which  have  in  the  last 
decade  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
very  few  have  either  the  equipment  or  the  will  to  perform  this 
service.  Too  often  are  they  satisfied  to  be  merely  local  schools, 
teaching  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  situated 
and  preparing  their  students  for  the  local  Bar.  It  is  in  this 
condition  of  affairs  that  the  national  law  school  finds  its  high- 
est opportunity  for  usefulness.  The  disintegrating  tendency 
of  our  judicial  organization,  with  half  a  hundred  distinct  juris- 
dictions enacting  and  administering  as  many  different  systems 
of  law,  can  be  successfully  resisted  only  only  by  lawyers  and 
judges  who  have  been  trained  in  law  schools  of  national  scope. 
Such  schools  have  no  choice  but  to  indoctrinate  their  students 
with  the  principles  of  that  system  of  law  which  is  common  to 
all  the  States  and  to  inculcate  the  conception  of  an  American 
jurisprudence,  fundamentally  one  and  the  same  in  its  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  in  its  spirit,  which  shall,  through  the  influence 
of  men  so  trained,  tend  more  and  more  to  become  uniform  and 
national  in  its  practical  application.  It  is  gratifying  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  Columbia  Law  School  is  performing  this 
service  in  increasing  measure  as  time  goes  on,  the  number  of 
States  and  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  represented  in  the 
School  and  the  proportion  of  students  drawn  from  the  country 
at  large  being  as  great  as  at  any  previous  period  in  her  history. 
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The  final  examinations  for  the  year  which  has  just  closed 

were  taken  by  242  students — 122  in  first-year  subjects,  109  in 

those  of  the  second  year  and  81   in  those  of 

the  third.    Of  the  graduating  class  of  60  men,     „        .    -^/"^^ 

ir-1  •.•         r.ij  jr      Examinations 

55  took  final  exammations  for  the  degree  and  of         ^^  Degrees 

these  52  passed  successfully — a  remarkable 
record,  which  testifies  to  the  condition  of  efficiency  to  which, 
through  the  rigid  maintenance  of  the  standards  of  the  school, 
the  student  body  has  been  brought.  Five  former  members  of 
the  school  who  had  completed  the  requisite  number  of  courses 
but  had  for  various  reasons  failed  to  graduate  with  the  classes 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  also  presented  themselves 
for  examination  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  deficient, 
and  of  these  four  passed  satisfactory  examinations,  making  a 
total  of  56  candidates  upon  whom  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  at  Commencement.  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Laws  was  also  conferred  on  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  of  Political  Science,  on 
two  candidates,  on  work  done  exclusively  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

The  courses  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  the  names  of  the  instructors  by  whom  they  were  given, 
the  number  of  lectures  per  week  in  each  subject, 
the    number    of    students    taking    the    several  _. 

courses  and  the  number  presenting  themselves 
for    examination   therein    are   treated   in   the    report   of   the 
Registrar. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Law 
School  has  been  the  completion  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  by  in- 
cluding in  it  the  three  Professors  of  Public  Law 

and  the  Professor  of  Roman  Law  and  General  anges  m 

Faculty 
Jurisprudence    from   the    Faculty    of    Political 

Science.  The  fact  that  these  gentlemen  have  for  many  years 
given  instruction  in  the  Law  School  and  that  the  courses 
given  by  them  have  been  recognized  by  the  Law  Faculty 
as  proper  subjects  of  professional  study  has  obscured  some- 
what the  importance  of  the  action  of  the  Trustees  in  making 
them    full    members    of    that    Faculty.      Interpreted    in    its 
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true  aspect  as  involving  the  full  and  complete  recognition 
of  public  law,  general  jurisprudence  and  legal  history  as 
equally  entitled  with  more  strictly  professional  subjects  to  a 
place  in  the  legal  curriculum,  the  significance  of  the  change 
becomes  apparent.  That  a  university  school  of  law  should 
also  be  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  a  school  of  jurispru- 
dence, that  it  should  be  a  seat  of  wide  legal  learning  as  well 
as  of  professional  training,  is  so  clear  that  it  is  strange 
that  the  Columbia  Law  School  should  have  been  compelled 
to  wait  half  a  century  to  discover  the  principle  and  act 
upon  it. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  the  year  just  brought  to  a  close  has  been  a  most 
prosperous  one.  The  work  of  the  school  has  been  carried  on 
with  energy  and  success,  the  spirit  of  the  student  body  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired  and  the  labors  of  the  Faculty 
have  been  characterized  in  the  highest  degree  by  unity  of  aim 
and  a  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation. 

The  only  changes  in  the  program  of  instruction  as  an- 
nounced in  my  last  annual  report  were  those  necessitated  by 
the  absence  of  Professor  Goodnow  on  leave  for 

anges  in  ^^^  year,  1907-08,  and  by  the  illness  of  Pro- 
fessor Abbott,  who  was  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  second  half-year.  Professor  Goodnow's  courses 
were  (with  the  exception  of  administrative  law,  which  was 
omitted)  most  acceptably  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Powell, 
A.M.,  LL.  B.,  while  Professor  Abbott's  courses  in  First  Year 
Equity  and  Third  Year  Property  were  undertaken  by  Pro- 
fessor Kirchwey — the  latter  provisionally.  Professor  Abbott 
was  fortunately  able  to  return  in  time  to  complete  his  courses 
in  Second  and  Third  Year  Equity  and  Third  Year  Property, 
so  that  the  work  entrusted  to  him  was  carried  through  without 
serious  detriment. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  found  necessary,  for  lack 
of  means,  to  suspend  the  Practice  Court,  which  has  for  several 
years  proved  of  great  value  in  connection  with  the  Second  and 
Third-Year  courses  in  Practice  and  Pleading.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  small  sum  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
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continuing  this  work  may  be  made  available  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Of  the  half-year  courses  regularly  offered  in  alter- 
nate years,  Admiralty  and  Damages  were  given  last  year, 
while  Domestic  Relations,  Insurance  and  Suretyship,  which 
were  omitted,  will  be  given  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  incumbency  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professorship  in 
1907-08  by  the  distinguished  German  jurist.  Dr.  Rudolf  Leon- 
hard,  Professor  of  Roman  Law  and  General  Kaiser 
Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Breslau,  "Wilhelm 
proved  to  be  an  event  of  the  greatest  interest  Professorship 
and  importance.  Dr.  Leonhard's  learning  and  devotion  to  his 
science  not  less  than  his  attractive  personality  and  his  lively  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  American  jurisprudence  gave  him  an 
influence  which  extended  far  beyond  the  students  who  were 
attracted  to  his  lecture  room.  By  his  lectures  and  addresses 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  writings  which  will,  as  the  fruit 
of  his  American  experience,  flow  from  his  pen  in  the  years 
to  come,  he  may  be  expected  to  contribute  powerfully  to  the 
renascence  of  legal  learning  in  America  as  w^ell  as  to  the 
growth  on  the  continent  of  a  better  understanding  of  our 
jurisprudence. 

^The  Carpentier  Lectureship  on  the  Science  of  Law  was 
worthily  filled  during  the  past  year  by  Dr.  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Royall  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  Univer-  Carpentier 

sity.  Professor  Gray's  lectures,  ten  in  number.  Lectureship 
on  "The  Nature  and  Sources  of  the  Law,"  were  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  legal  theory  and  added  new  distinction  to  the 
important  foundation  which  rendered  them  possible.  The 
Carpentier  Lectureship  will  not  be  occupied  next  year.  In  its 
stead  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  lectures  during  the  second  half  year  by  the  w^ell-known 
constitutional  lawyer,  William  D.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  of  the  New 
York  bar  on  "The  Judicial  Power  under  the  Constitution."  In 
view  of  the  controversy  over  the  judicial  power  of  the  Federal 
courts  which  is  now  occupying  the  public  mind,  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  proposed  course  of  lectures  are  apparent. 
Perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  services  which  such  a  law  school 

^See  also  page  171. 
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as  ours  is  capable  of  performing  and  which  the  community  has 
a  right  to  require  at  its  hands  is  that  it  shall  make  adecjuate 
provision  for  the  temperate  discussion  of  the  great  problems 
of  legal  policy  and  judicial  power  in  which  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions  are  so  deeply 
involved.  The  coming  political  campaign  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  partizan  declamation  over  these  problems.  It 
is  from  the  universities  and  from  them  only  that  we  can  hope 
to  hear  the  voice  of  reason  and  judgment  uttered  with  the  req- 
uisite authority  and  persuasiveness  to  carry  conviction.  That 
our  School  shall  play  an  important  part  in  the  solution  of  these 
momentous  problems  of  our  national  life  and  one  commensu- 
rate with  her  leading  position  in  the  profession  is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  desired. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  are  no  changes  in  the 
teaching  force  of  the  Law  School  to  announce  for  next  year 
— a  fact  upon  which  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves — while 
the  only  changes  in  the  assignment  of  courses  of  instruction 
are  those  called  for  by  the  alternation  of  courses  previously 
referred  to  and  by  the  return  to  duty  of  Professors  Goodnow 
and  Abbott.  Professor  Goodnow  resumes  his  courses  in  the 
Law  of  Officers,  Municipal  Corporations  and  Taxation  and 
Professor  Abbott  those  in  First  Year  Equity  and  Domestic 
Relations.     Mr.  Dorr  will  give  the  course  in  Insurance. 

The  Faculty  legislation  of  the  year  comprehends  two  items 
of  importance.  The  first  consists  in  freeing  non-matricu- 
lated  students   from  the   requirements   of  the 

acu  ty  ^  successful  completion  of  three  years  of  college 

Legislation  ,  ,  .,         ^        u^    ,  -^-r     ^ 

work  and  provides  that    duly  qualified  persons, 

not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  may  be  admitted  as 

non-matriculated  students  on  presenting  such  evidence  as  the 

Faculty   may    require    of   their    exceptional    fitness    for    the 

study  of  law."  The  other  deals  with  the  status 
1  T^A  ^t  H*'^  t"    °^    ^^^y    qualified    candidates    for    advanced 

standing  coming  from  other  law  schools.  Here- 
tofore such  candidates  have  been  admitted  only  on  examina- 
tion. The  new  rule,  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
held  on  February  7,  1908,  marks  the  abandonment  of  the  exclu- 
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sive  policy  of  the  former  practice  and  frankly  recognizes  the 
substantial  eciuivalence  of  the  work  done  in  the  best  law  schools 
by  providing  that  examinations   for   advanced 
standing  "may  be  dispensed  with  and  credit  given  standing 

on  certificate  for  courses  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted in  an  approved  law  school  in  cases  where  such  courses 
are  deemed  by  the  Faculty  equivalent  to  the  corresponding 
courses  given  in  this  School."  That  there  is  an  element  of  dan- 
ger in  this  modification  of  the  practice  of  the  School  is  obvious, 
but  it  seems  clear  that,  in  view  of  the  recent  development  of 
legal  education  in  this  country  and  the  general  adoption  of  bet- 
ter methods  of  instruction  in  law  schools,  the  old  policy,  involv- 
ing, as  it  does,  an  assertion  of  exclusive  superiority,  can  no 
longer  be  maintained;  and  the  Faculty  is  confident  that  the 
danger  to  the  standards  of  the  School  can  be  wholly  obviated 
by  a  judicious  administration  of  the  new  rule. 

The  Faculty  has  also  given  a  good  deal  of  consideration  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  rules  relat- 
ing- to  admission  to  the  bar  in  this  State.    These  ,  ,    .    . 

*   .  ,  •  •^-  Admission 

are  m   several   respects  open  to  serious  cnti-  ^^  ^^^  g^^ 

cism  and  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements 
which  should,  in  an  old  and  highly  organized  community  such 
as  this,  with  the  most  important  financial  and  other  interests  of 
the  country  at  stake,  be  exacted  of  candidates  for  the  bar. 
Particularly  objectionable  is  the  provision  admitting  college 
graduates  to  examination  for  the  bar  after  only  two  years  of 
professional  study.  The  law  schools  of  the  State  have  not  in 
recent  years  exerted  the  influence  which  is  rightfully  theirs  in 
fixing  the  standards  of  admission  to  the  bar  and  it  is  pro- 
posed during  the  coming  year,  by  concerted  action,  to  bring  this 
influence  to  bear. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  should  here  be  made  of  two  spe- 
cific gifts  of  money — one  of  $i,ooo  by  Moses  Taylor  Pyne, 
Esq.,  LL.B.,  1879;  Litt.D.,  1903,  for  the  benefit  ^j^^^ 

of  the  Law  Library,  and  a  testamentary  gift  of 
$3,000   by   the    will    of    the   late    Professor    Emeritus    John 
Ordronaux,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  for  the  establishment  of  prizes  in 
the  Law  School. 
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I  have  in  a  previous  report  called  attention  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  Law  Library,  which,  with  the  scanty  resources 

now  available,  is  barely  able  to  maintain  Its 
Needs  ot  present  inadequate  state  of  efficiency.    To  meet 

Library  ^^^  legitimate  demands  of  the  School  the  library 

should  be  largely  increased  in  size  and  an  en- 
dowment provided  which  shall  add  at  least  $4,000  to  the  sum 
annually  available  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  addition 
of  Mr.  Pyne's  generous  gift  to  the  Law  Book  Trust  Fund  of 
$4,250  established  by  the  Trustees  in  1900,  would  furnish  a 
nucleus  for  such  an  endowment  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  stimulate 
other  friends  of  the  School  to  contribute  according  to  their 
means  to  so  important  and  useful  a  foundation.  The  generos- 
ity of  Mr.  William  G.  Low,  of  the  class  of  1867,  who  has  for 
half  a  dozen  years  made  an  annual  gift  of  $250  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  Maritime  Law,  is  not  only  enabling  the  Law 
School  gradually  to  build  up  an  admirable  collection  of  books 
relating  to  this  subject,  but  is  also  setting  an  example  of  wise 
beneficence  which  should  be  widely  followed.  It  is  on  gifts  of 
this  nature  that  a  library  like  ours  must  depend  for  anything 
like  completeness  in  any  department.  Even  with  such  an  en- 
largement and  endowment  of  the  Law  Library  as  I  have  ap- 
pealed for  above,  we  could  not  hope  to  do  more  than  even 
up  its  inequalities  and  bring  it  and  keep  it  up  to  date.  For 
a  collection  that  shall  present  the  literature  of  a  given  sub- 
ject with  a  fair  degree  of  fulness  we  should  still  be  dependent 
on  the  gifts  of  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  that  sub- 
ject and  who  have  the  interests  of  the  Law  School  and  of 
the  public  sufficiently  at  heart  to  provide  it.  A  small  annual 
contribution  will  in  a  few  years  build  up  a  well-nigh  complete 
collection  of  works  relating  to  a  special  topic,  such  as  Carriers, 
Insurance,  Evidence,  Mortgages,  Patents  and  Copyrights,  Con- 
flict of  Laws  and  the  like,  and  at  the  same  time  create  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  public  spirit  and  sagacity  of  the 
donor. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  in  this  connection  that  one 
of  the  chief  needs  of  the  Law  Library  is  a  substantially  com- 
plete collection  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States,    Many  of 
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these  have  already  become  scarce  and  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  secure  collections  of  a  fair  degree  of  com- 
pleteness. In  a  few  years  it  will  become  impossible  except  at 
a  prohibitive  cost.  It  is  hoped  that  this  want  may  be  met 
while  there  is  yet  time. 

No  gifts  are  more  welcome  to  the  University  than  are  those 
of  its  own  students  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  make  this  public 
recognition  of  the  action  of  the  graduating  student  Gifts 
class,  following  the  precedent  set  by  its  prede- 
cessors since  1901,  in  presenting  to  the  School  a  handsome 
framed  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster  to  adorn  its  walls,  and  of 
the  First  Year  Class  in  contributing  the  sum  of  $75  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  loan  fund  for  the  benefit,  first,  of  a  member  of 
that  class  and  thereafter  of  future  students  who  stand  in  need 
of  financial  aid  to  enable  them  to  continue  in  the  School.  A 
fund  of  not  less  than  $1,000  for  this  purpose  would  be  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  resources  of  the  School  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  unsolicited  generosity  of  the  present  First  Year  Class 
will  stimulate  further  gifts  of  this  character. 

I  beg  again  to  call  attention  to  the  growing  demand  for  a 
summer  session  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  for  the  Law 
School.  This  demand  comes  not  only  from  an 
annually  increasing  number  of  applicants  from  Summer  Term 
the  outside,  but  still  more  from  the  student- 
body  of  the  school,  who  resent  the  waste  of  time  in- 
volved in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  academic  calen- 
dar. Our  students  are  without  exception  men  in  years  and, 
almost  without  exception,  men  in  purpose  and  seriousness 
of  aim.  In  taking  up  their  professional  studies  they  feel  that 
they  have  entered  upon  the  serious  business  of  life  and  many 
of  them  can  see  no  reason  why  their  labors  should  be  an- 
nually suspended  during  nearly  four  months  of  enforced  idle- 
ness. That  many  of  them  may  for  some  time  to  come  yield  to 
the  indolent  academic  tradition  which  the  colleges  have  fos- 
tered and  that  some  of  them  may  find  it  necessary  to  devote 
the  summer  months  to  remunerative  labor  does  not  furnish  a 
sufficient  reason  for  depriving  their  more  ambitious  or  more 
fortunate  associates  of  the  opportunity  they  crave  of  pursuing 
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their  studies  substantially  without  interruption.  A  few  of 
the  students,  it  is  true,  pursue  systematic  work  during  the 
summer  months  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  and  a  few 
more  find  opportunities  for  work  in  law  offices,  but  for  most 
of  them  the  long  vacation  represents  a  dead  loss  so  far  as 
their  professional  training  is  concerned.  I  have  in  a  previous 
report  pointed  out  how  the  institution  of  such  a  summer  term 
as  is  here  proposed  would  aid  in  solving  the  insistent  problem 
of  the  undue  length  of  the  combined  college  and  professional 
course.  That  it  would  attract  to  our  School  many  men  who 
now  turn  from  us  reluctantly  to  pursue  their  professional  train- 
ing in  inferior  law  schools  offering  a  shorter  course  of  study, 
that  it  would  hold  to  their  allegiance  a  considerable  number  of 
our  own  students  who  now,  under  the  spur  of  a  real  or  imag- 
ined necessity,  drop  out  of  the  School  after  a  year  or  two  of 
residence,  and  that,  to  many  others  who  do  not  care  to  shorten 
their  course,  it  would  appeal  by  the  enlarged  opportunities  for 
study  which  it  would  afford,  are  propositions  capable  of  easy 
demonstration.  The  demand  for  these  opportunities  comes 
from  each  of  these  classes  of  students  and  with  a  degree  of 
insistence  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  reality. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  university  as  a  whole  to  the  problem  of  summer  work. 
The  astonishing  success  of  the  short  Summer  Session,  here 
and  elsewhere,  has,  it  seems  to  me,  had  the  effect  of  obscur- 
ing the  real  question  and  of  postponing  its  serious  considera- 
tion. Perhaps  I  may  go  further  and  venture  the  opinion  that 
the  summer  session  as  we  have  it  does  not  afford  a  solution 
of  the  problem  and  that  the  time  is  coming  when  he  who 
seeks  the  fount  of  inspiration  will  find  no  department  of  the 
university  closed  against  him  at  any  season  of  the  year.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  that  time  has  already  come  for  the  pro- 
fessional school  and  especially  for  the  law  school.  The  indica- 
tions are  plain  that  our  young  men  seeking  legal  training  will 
no  longer  tolerate  the  leisurely  methods  of  the  college  and  the 
university.  The  long  road  stretches  before  them  and  they  have 
no  time  for  idling  and  lotus-eating.  They  will  betake  them- 
selves to  those  schools  which  will  give  them  continuous  em- 
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ployment  for  their  faculties,  and  they  will  in  increasing  num- 
bers desert  those  whose  conception  of  professional  education  is 
still  colored  by  the  easy-going  traditions  of  the  college  and  the 
secondary  school.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  summer 
term  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  proof,  if 
proof  be  needed,  of  these  assertions.  But  the  further  fact  that 
several  other  leading  law  schools  in  the  country  are  contem- 
plating the  institution  of  such  summer  terms  indicates  that 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  Columbia  Law  School  will 
sooner  or  later  do  the  same  but  whether  she  will  be  among  the 
leaders  or  the  laggards  in  effecting  this  much-needed  reform. 
With  the  year  just  concluded  the  Law  School  has  rounded 
out  the  first  half-century  of  its  continuous  existence.  Opening 
its  doors  in  the  fall  of  1858  to  a  handful  of  students,  it  has 
in  the  fifty  years  that  have  since  elapsed  sent  out  more  than 
5,000  graduates  into  the  ranks  of  the  profession 

and  contributed  to  the  training  of   nearly  as        . 

°  •'  Anniversary 

many  more.^  Its  alumni  are  to  be  found  in  every 
State  and  Territory  and  in  every  foreign  possession  of  our 
country  and  in  many  foreign  lands.  Everywhere  they  have  left 
their  mark  and,  by  exemplifying  the  high  traditions  of  legal 
learning  and  of  public  service  which  the  School  has  ever 
fostered,  have  rendered  useful  and,  in  many  instances,  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  profession  and  the  State.  It  seems 
fitting  to  mark  the  occasion  by  appropriate  ceremonies,  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Law  School  Alumni 
Association  has  undertaken  the  pious  duty  of  celebrating  the 
golden  jubilee  of  the  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  W.  Kirchwey, 
Dean. 

*The  exact  figures  are :  students  enrolled,  9,088 ;   graduates,  5,024. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  year  1907-8. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  began  the  year 
upon  a  higher  plane  of  requirements  for  entrance  than  ever 
Increased  before.  The  subjects  of  physics  and  elementary 
Entrance  inorganic   chemistry   were   placed   among  those 

Requirements  demanded  of  applicants  for  admission.  Even  the 
students  coming  from  schools  of  arts  and  science  were  required 
to  give  evidence  of  having  had  preliminary  training  in  these 
studies.  The  result  of  this  advance,  necessary  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  a  satisfactory  course  in  medicine,  resulted  in  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  entering  class.  It  is  not  believed 
that  its  continued  enforcement  will  have  a  permanent  result 
upon  the  registration  figures. 

Many  prominent  schools  throughout  the  country  have  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months  signified  their  intention  of  following 
the  lead  of  the  pioneers  to  advance  the  standing  of  medical 
education.  The  work  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence only  four  years,  has  been  a  potent  factor  to  spread 
throughout  the  medical  colleges  of  the  country  a  knowledge 
of  this  tendency  to  increase  entrance  requirements  and  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education.     At  their  meeting 
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this  spring  it  was  reported  that  twenty-five  colleges  would 
require  by  19 lo  two  years  of  preliminary  work  in  a  college 
of  liberal  arts  or  science  before  a  student  could  enter  upon  his 
technical  studies.  This  list  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  in 
the  immediate  future  to  include  all  the  best  schools  of  the 
country. 

During  the  past  year  Columbia  has  taken  steps  to  advance 
still  further  its  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  after  19 10  this  j,^^  Combined 
College  will  be  ranked  among  the  list  of  ad-  Academic  and 
vanced  colleges  just  referred  to,  in  that  a  second  Professional 
year  of  undergraduate  w^ork  will  be  added  to  Course 

its  requirements  for  the  entrance  of  all  applicants.  It  seems 
likely  that  this  position  will  lead  to  a  more  extensive  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  combined  course  by  which  a  student  may 
secure  his  Bachelor's  degree  and  his  Doctor's  degree  in  a 
period  of  seven  or  even  six  years.  Such  a  course  has  been 
offered  by  Columbia  University  since  1890,  and  since  1892 
has  been  taken  by  an  aggregate  of  102  men.  The  educational 
value  and  university  utility  of  this  combined  course  has  been 
attacked  since  its  adoption,  and  especially  of  late  years,  by  a 
very  considerable  number  of  universities,  both  those  under 
private  endowment  and  those  under  State  support.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  against  the  combination  is  to  be  found  in  the 
claim  that  the  department  of  arts  will  lose  its  distinctive  char- 
acter and  that  its  graduates  will  not  receive  as  liberal  and 
broad  an  education  as  if  they  remained  for  their  full  four 
years  under  the  influence  of  the  instruction  of  the  literary 
college.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  an 
effort  was  made  about  four  years  ago  to  induce  the  medical 
schools  of  the  countr}^  to  allow  credit  to  the  holders  of  bach- 
elors' degrees  in  arts  and  science  for  one  year's  work  for  the 
courses  of  the  baccalaureate  course  in  chemistry,  physiology, 
bacteriology  and  the  kindred  subjects  which  largely  make  up 
the  first  year  of  a  medical  curriculum.  This  question  is  no 
longer  a  subject  for  discussion,  since  it  has  been  decided  ad- 
versely, for  the  immediate  future,  at  least,  by  most  of  the 
States,  which  have  passed  medical  laws  making  it  compulsory 
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that  doctors  of  medicine  shall  have  received  a  full  four  years' 
training  in  a  medical  college  recognized  as  maintaining  a 
proper  standing.  The  combined  course  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  authorities  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an 
unqualified  success  from  the  educational  standpoint,  and  rep- 
resents the  extreme  limit  of  requirements  that  should  be  de- 
manded for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Because  of 
the  legal  requirements  demanded  of  the  medical  course  in  a 
university,  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  time  some  legis- 
latures deem  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  knowledge  to  qualify  a  student  for  the  degree,  no  matter 
what  his  mental  ability  may  be. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  a  student  may  be  allowed  to  save  a 
year's  time  in  his  course,  and  if  it  be  granted  that  the  liberal 
sciences  of  biology,  chemistry,  physiology,  anatomy  and  bac- 
teriology may  be  included  in  the  list  of  electives  offered  in  the 
curriculum  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  it  is  essential  under  present 
conditions  that  these  studies  be  taken  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  that  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  Science  recognize  the  work 
of  their  sister  school  and  give  credit  therefor.  But  it  may  be 
argued  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  save  such  a  year  in  the  life 
of  a  medical  student.  When  one  considers,  however,  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  our  best  universities  is  now 
twenty-three,  and  when  one  compares  the  present  curriculum 
with  the  curriculum  of  the  same  schools  of  thirty  years  ago,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  present  B.A.  is  very  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  the  M. A.  of  those  previous  years.  In  the  demand  for  im- 
proved education  it  would  seem  that  the  value  of  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  had  been  enhanced  and  elevated  out  of 
proportion  to  its  importance.  The  only  way  to  overcome  the 
present  situation  is  either  to  go  backward  to  the  older  plan 
of  study  and  lower  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
academic  department  or  to  include  in  the  list  of  elective  studies 
the  natural  sciences  which  form  the  foundation  of  a  medical 
education.  It  has  been  claimed  that  it  is  illogical  to  allow 
work  in  one 'department  of  a  university  to  count  toward  the 
securing  of  two  degrees.  A  comparison  of  the  time  required 
for  other  doctor  degrees  than  that  of  medicine  would  seem  to 
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show  the  error  of  this  criticism  when  applied  to  the  combined 
A.B.  and  M.D.  course.  It  is  possible  for  the  successful  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  earn  that 
degree  in  all  universities  after  two  years  of  work  subsequent 
to  the  securing  of  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  the  highest  aca- 
demic honor  which  is  granted  for  literary  or  scientific  work. 
Viewed  from  university  standards,  therefore,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  placed  by  the  combined  course  only 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  highest  honor  of  the  university, 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  even  if  the  worst  possible  inter- 
pretation be  placed  upon  this  scheme  of  courses,  which  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  in  this  University  during  the  last  six- 
teen years.  From  these  same  standards  the  fact  that  the  last 
two  years  of  the  baccalaureate  courses  are  given  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  must  be  considered  as  an  incident  only,  whatever 
may  be  the  legal  status  of  the  same  work  as  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  M.D. 

It  is  possible  that  the  combined  course  may  be  extended 
to  include  work  done  in  two  separate  institutions.  By  such 
an  arrangement  the  A.B.  degree  shall  be  given  by  the  one 
institution  upon  certification  by  the  other  concerning  the 
student's  standing  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course  of  the 
latter  university.  By  it  the  chief  advantage  of  the  combined 
course  (the  saving  of  a  year's  time)  would  come  within  the 
reach  of  all  prospective  medical  students  without  regard  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  medical  department  in  the 
college  of  the  student's  first  choice.  There  is  no  question  of 
education  in  which  sentiment  enters  so  largely  as  in  the  choice 
of  a  college  by  American  young  men.  Family  traditions  and 
personal  feeling  enter  into  the  question  to  an  extent  not  appre- 
ciated by  the  teachers  and  educators  of  Europe.  An  universal 
extension  of  the  combined  course  on  these  lines  would  not 
interfere  with  these  deep-rooted  feelings  and  prejudices.  The 
fulfillment  of  this  ideal  has  received  a  great  stimulus  from  the 
recent  action  of  Rochester  University,  which  has  adopted  a 
regulation  whereby  those  of  its  students  who  have  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  Junior  Year  all  of  the  studies  prescribed 
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for  their  degree  at  Rochester  may  go  for  work  to  an  approved 
medical  school  with  the  understanding  that  the  Rochester 
Faculty  will  give  college  credit  for  medical  work  amount- 
ing to  one  year,  in  such  subjects  as  that  faculty  deems 
to  be  suitable  to  receive  college  credit.  A  similar  action 
was  taken  by  Ripon  College  several  years  ago,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  these  examples  will  be  followed  by 
other  universities  which  do  not  support  a  medical  depart- 
ment. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
relates  to  the  development  of  clinical  instruction  in  the  last 

year  of  the  course.  It  is  essential  that  Columbia 
Clinical    ^  ^        secure  more  extended  rights  in  hospital  wards 

in  order  to  adopt  the  system  of  clinical  clerks 
which  has  been  developed  to  such  perfection  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  medical  education  in  England.  The  possession 
of  a  university  hospital  has  been  enlarged  upon  as  a  necessity 
for  any  well  equipped  medical  school.  The  best  means  for 
the  teaching  of  practical  medicine  and  practical  surger}^  can  be 
secured  in  no  other  wa}-.  Such  a  development  in  connection 
wnth  the  College  of  Pln-sicians  and  Surgeons  would  mean  an 
immense  increase  in  efficiency,  but  it  requires  a  large  endow- 
ment and  the  building  of  a  very  extensive  plant.  The  hospitals 
of  New  York  City  have  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  medical 
education  and  to  assist  their  attending  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  give  instruction  to  the  students  who  come  under  their  charge, 
but  it  is  a  question  if  more  might  not  be  done  not  only  to  the 
advantage  of  the  students,  but  also  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patients  of  the  hospitals.  The  students  look  to  these  physicians 
and  surgeons  for  their  education  because  they  are  professors 
and  instructors  in  the  College  and  not  because  they  are  attend- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons  to  the  hospital.  A  scheme  for 
more  intimate  relation  between  hospital  and  school  would  seem 
a  possibility  and  not  the  plan  of  a  dreamer  for  a  modern  Utopia. 
Such  a  plan  must  arrange  that  the  students  may  study  diseases 
and  inspect  patients  suffering  from  diseases,  not  alone  for  their 
own  advantage,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  their  work  and  their 
observations  may  serve  for  increasing  the  general  knowledge 
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of  disease  and  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  patients  as 
well.  The  English  system  of  clinical  clerks  makes  the  medical 
student  an  integral  part  of  the  house  staff  of  the  hospital,  and 
it  is  believed  that  such  a  system  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
feasible  as  a  part  of  the  organization  of  all  the  large  hospitals 
of  New  York  City.  The  present  methods  of  instruction  do  not 
use  the  observation  and  work  of  the  students  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patient  except  in  so  far  as  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
attending  physicians  to  be  alert,  to  be  careful,  to  be  observant. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  old  system  is  that  it  does 
no  harm.  The  system  of  clinical  clerks  must  of  its  own  char- 
acter serve  for  the  good  of  the  patient,  for  the  reputation  of 
the  hospital,  for  the  improvement  of  education  and  incidentally 
of  the  school. 

The  establishment  of  courses  of  work  in  hospitals  as  a  part 
of  the  medical  course  must  be  an  addition  to  the  present 
curriculum.  There  is  very  little  of  the  present  curriculum 
that  can  be  omitted  to  make  place  for  these  courses  of  clinical 
clerkships.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  believes 
that  its  graduates  should  be  trained  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine.  It  is  not  the  aim  and  ambition  of  this 
College  to  turn  out  men  equipped  only  with  theoretical  knowl- 
edge fitted  to  pass  examinations  for  hospital  positions  in  which 
they  may  expect  first  to  develop  into  practitioners.  Columbia 
wishes  its  graduates  in  medicine  to  know  both  the  art  and 
the  theory  of  their  profession  and  to  be  able  to  advance  in 
skill,  whether  they  may  choose  to  follow  after  graduation  a 
hospital  course,  a  scientific  course  in  a  laboratory,  or  to  begin 
at  once  the  private  practice  of  medicine,  which  must  ever 
remain  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  majority.  The  graduates 
from  the  present  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  are  as  able  to  fulfill  these  requirements  of 
their  profession  as  are  those  of  any  school  giving  a  similar 
education,  and  the  present  statement  of  Columbia's  needs 
must  not  be  misunderstood  as  a  criticism,  but  must 
be  considered  as  a  demand  for  an  advance  in  the 
educational  methods  of  American  schools  of  medicine  in  gen- 
eral. 
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The    discussion   of   this   proposed    scheme   of   establishing 
cHnical  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  hospitals  will  bring  up  a 

further  most  important  question  in  medical 
Y  education — the  necessity  for  a  fifth  year.    That 

such  a  year  of  hospital  work  should  be  added 
to  the  prescribed  four-year  curriculum  was  deemed  wise  by 
•  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  year  would  not  be  a 
necessity  for  every  student,  but  that  the  most  diligent  students 
would  still  be  able  to  secure  in  four  calendar  years  their  present 
education  and  a  year  of  hospital  work  in  addition  if  the  oppor- 
tunity be  given  them  to  reduce  the  length  of  their  vacations  and 
to  fulfill  some  of  their  laboratory  and  theoretical  requirements 
during  part  of  the  four  months  in  each  year  in  which  they  are 
now  idle. 

The  Faculty  have  adopted  and  the  Trustees  have  approved 
of    the    following    resolution    favoring    reciprocity    between 

Columbia  and  other  medical  schools  of  equal 
Admission  to      standards : 
Advanced 

Standing  "Candidates    who    have    completed    one    or    more 

years  of  study  in  an  approved  medical  school,  and 
apply  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  will  be  admitted  to  the  standing  to  which  their 
record  in  that  medical  school  would  admit  them,  and  be  given  credit 
for  all  courses  satisfactorily  completed  therein,  on  presentation  of 
proper  certificates  covering  the  same ;  provided  that  the  candidates 
before  beginning  the  study  of  medicine  have  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments for  admission  demanded  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgons." 

This  will  permit  a  student  to  leave  Columbia  in  the  middle 
of  his  course,  to  transfer  to  another  university,  to  take  cer- 
tain courses  at  that  university  and  to  return  to  Columbia  for 
his  degree  without  being  harassed  by  examinations  upon  sub- 
jects certified  to  by  the  university  of  his  temporary  residence. 
Although  the  effect  of  this  resolution  may  not  be  immediate, 
I  am  able  to  report  that  similar  action  is  under  advisement 
in  other  institutions,  and  it  is  believed  that  medical  education 
will  be  improved  in  the  not  distant  future  by  fostering  a  habit 
of  traveling  from  one  university  to  another  without  loss  of  an 
equivalent  grade  b}'  the  student.     The  individual  student  will 
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be  broadened  by  such  permission  and  a  stimulus  will  be  given 
to  the  universities  to  maintain  their  standards  and  to  improve 
their  methods. 

The  financial  need  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons is  a  matter  of  present  importance.  The  endowments  of 
its  special  hospitals,  the  Sloane  Maternity  and  n    d    f 

the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  are  sufficient  for  the  Endowment 
ordinary  work  of  both  institutions  and  plans 
are  under  way  to  secure  funds  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Dis- 
pensary to  include  visiting  nurses  for  the  home  supervision 
of  the  tuberculosis  and  other  patients.  The  general  endow- 
ment of  the  School  is  small.  There  is  only  one  endowment 
fund — that  for  the  support  of  the  departments  for  diseases 
of  women  and  children — and  this  does  not  suffice  entirely  to 
support  these  departments.  A  very  material  increase  in  en- 
dowment is  needed  not  only  to  enable  Columbia  to  continue  to 
maintain  its  present  efficiency,  but  more  particularly  to  make 
possible  the  adoption  of  the  improved  curriculum  and  of  the 
plans  for  clinical  teaching  which  are  suggested  above. 

The  registration  at  the  School  during  the  past  year  has 
amounted  to  325  students  who  were  divided  in  the  several 
classes  as  follows:  Class  of  1908,  80  students;  . 

Class  of  1909,  76  students;  Class  of  1910,  67 
students  including  two  seniors  from  Columbia  College  taking 
the  combined  course;  Class  of  191 1,  68  students  including  nine 
seniors  and  juniors  from  Columbia  College  taking  the  com- 
bined course ;  and  special  students  to  the  number  of  34.  The 
Class  of  1908  numbered  81  graduates  and  included  3  grad- 
uates who  received  their  degrees  last  fall. 

Work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  College  has  been 
conducted  upon  lines  which  tend  constantly  to  increase  the 
clinical     facilities    offered     to    the    individual 
student.    In  Obstetrics  the  service  at  the  Sloane       ^"®  Depart- 
Maternity  Hospital  has  been  increased  to  three         i    t      f 
weeks  and  the  Out-Patient  Department,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  has  grown  so 
that  it  now  offers  a  very  thorough  course  in  out-patient  work 
as  a  finish  to  the  in-door  service.    The  Department  of  Obstet- 
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rics  possesses  in  these  two  institutions  the  most  complete  or- 
ganization for  the  establishment  of  courses  as  clinical  clerks 
and  the  past  year  has  brought  about  a  more  perfect  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  conditions. 

In  the  Department  of  Anatomy  important  modifications  of 
the  general  scheme  of  instruction  were  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  practical  laboratory  work  was  reorganized 
by  the  assignment  of  definite  periods  for  dissection  and  this 
has  resulted  in  a  better  systematization  of  the  instruction. 
Certain  of  the  topics  formerly  included  in  the  second  year 
curriculum  have  been  transferred  to  the  first  year  and  other 
portions  of  the  work  have  been  made  optional.  New  work 
has  also  been  added  to  these  optional  courses.  The  success  of 
this  plan  of  giving  the  students  early  in  their  course  a  more 
complete  training  in  the  general  subject  of  anatomy  and  allow- 
ing them  to  select  the  particular  branches  of  the  subject 
which  they  will  follow  in  greatest  detail  has  been  most  success- 
ful both  as  regards  character  of  work  and  attendance  of 
students.  Following  the  successful  introduction  of  theoretical 
courses  in  clinical  branches  into  the  earlier  years  of  the 
curriculum,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  course  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Mechanics  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations 
into  the  first  year  in  order  that  this  subject  may  be  studied 
in  conjuncton  with  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  bones  and 
joints. 

The  addition  of  graduate  courses  in  certain  departments, 
notably  those  of  Diseases  of  Children  and  of  Surgery,  has 
added  a  small  number  of  students  who  have 
Graduate  been  able  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  in 

the  specialties  which  they  selected  to  study. 
This  innovation  forms  as  yet  a  small  part  of  the  activities  of 
the  School,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  demand  for  this 
sort  of  instruction  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  develop  and 
that  it  will  become  a  help  to  the  undergraduate  instruction  as 
well  as  a  useful  department  of  the  University. 

The  Vanderbilt  Clinic  has  had  a  successful  year  both  in 
its  relation  to  the  patients  who  have  been  treated  and  in  its 
most  important  function,  that  of  a  teaching  institution.     The 
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Clinic  added  to  its  facilities  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a 

Department   of   Hydrotherapy   and    there    has   recently   been 

donated  from  a  friend  of  the  Chief  of  Clinic  of         ^^     ^    ,  .,^ 

^  ,.     ^  r  1  •  Vanderbilt 

the  Orthopedic  Department  a  set  of  machmes  Clinic 

for  the  mechanical  treatment  of  joint  diseases 
and  deformities.  This  will  add  the  valuable  and  important 
branch  of  mechanico-therapeutics  to  the  teaching  equipment  of 
Columbia.  The  Vanderbilt  Clinic  has  joined  actively  in  the 
work  of  the  Associated  Charities  which  have  undertaken  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  in  this  city.  A  special  district 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Clinic  and  it  is  expected  that  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  its  anti-tuberculosis  work  will  result  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  the  large  amount  of  re- 
search that  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  by 
many  workers  in  many  departments.  Interesting  studies  in  the 
surgery  of  the  thorax,  esophagus  and  abdominal  organs  have 
been  conducted  in  the  laboratory  for  Surgical  Research.  And 
the  Departments  of  Biological  Chemistry, 
Bacteriology,  Neurology  and  Physiology  have 
been  particularly  active  in  this  particular.  A  new  volume  of 
Studies  from  the  Department  of  Pathology  is  now  ready  and 
will  be  issued  in  the  autumn.  The  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Anatomy  has  had  a  particularly  active  and 
successful  year.  It  has  published  some  important  work  upon 
Problems  of  Vascular  Morphology  both  independently  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Princeton  University.  This  Department  has  been  quite 
prominent  in  the  national  development  of  anatomical  science 
in  this  country  which  has  resulted  during  the  present  year 
in  placing  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Philadelphia  definitely  in 
the  position  of  a  great  central  institution  of  national  character, 
aiding  the  work  of  the  individual  anatomical  departments  and 
publishing  in  five  separate  periodicals  the  results  of  original 
anatomical  investigation  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

During  the  year  Dr.  George  T.  Jackson  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Dermatology  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
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partment.  Dr.  Robert  Lewis  has  been  made  Professor  of 
Clinical  Otology,  and  Dr.  Andrew  J.  McCosh 
Appointments  and  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Johnson  have  been  ap- 
pointed Professors  of  Clinical  Surgery.  These 
appointments  in  clinical  subjects  will  increase  the  hospital  con- 
nections of  the  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  W.  Lambert, 

Dean. 


SCHOOLS   OF   MINES,    ENGINEERING 
AND   CHEMISTRY 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  on  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry  for  the  year  1907-08. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Schools  for  the  past  year  the 
matters  which  appear  of  major  importance  are  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students,  the  raising  of  their  standard  of 
scholarship,  the  revision  of  the  programs  of  study  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  years  and  the  appointment  of  two 
new  administrative  heads  of  departments. 

The  newly  adopted  statement  of  entrance  requirements  and 
the    advantages   of   the   uniform    first-year   curriculum    have 
attracted  a  larger  number  of  new  students  to  the 
Schools  during  the  past  year,  the  number  being  ;,     .    . 

245  as  against  162  in  1906-7,  a  gain  of  51  per 
cent.,  with  a  total  registration  of  618  as  against  537  the  previous 
year,  a  gain  of  15  per  cent.  Of  the  new  students  116  (49  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number)  were  admitted  on  examination  and 
107  (45  per  cent.)  came  from  other  degree-granting  institu- 
tions. Ten  (4  per  cent.)  were  admitted  in  part  on  Regents 
Academic  Diplomas  and  6  (2  per  cent.)  entered  as  non-matricu- 
lated students. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  work  of  the  first-year  class  discloses 
the  gratifying  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  men  has  improved 
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with  the  increase  in  numbers^  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
comparative  figures,  which  give  testimony  to  the  faithful  work 
and  good  judgment  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Admissions : 

CONDITIONS 


Total         No.  of 


No.  of  En-  First  x-       r  j 

c     J  »  T-  No.  of       conos.  per 

Students  trance  Term  ^^^^_  ^^^^J^ 

136        February  I,  1907 283  176  459  3.4 

1S6        February  I,  1903 151  164  315  1.69 

Note  :  The  fibres  for  1908  include  the  men  who  were  dropped  at 
the  end  of  the  first  term.  Omitting  these  reduces  the  number  of  con- 
ditions on  Februar}'  i,  1908,  to  less  than  one  per  student. 

The  uniform  first  year,  the  fact  that  the  first-year  men 
came  into  contact  with  older  and  more  experienced  members 
of  the  Faculty  than  formerly  and  an  attempt  at 
■D        J  a.  close  oversight  of  the  work  of  the  men  may 

also  account  to  some  extent  for  the  above  re- 
sults, ^lid-term  warnings  were  sent  to  students  who  were 
falling  behind  in  their  work  and  immediately  after  the 
mid-year  examinations  20  men  vrere  dropped  because  of 
their  lack  of  diligence  or  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  work 
of  the  class.  In  each  case  the  man  who  was  dropped  could  not 
possibly  have  caught  up  with  his  class  and  it  was  therefore 
unfair  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  classmates,  to  permit  him  to 
remain.  About  6  of  these  men  entered  the  College,  there  to 
pursue  either  the  six-  or  seven-3-ear  combined  course. 

This  same  sort  of  super^-ision,  necessarily  modified  because 
of  the  number  of  men  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to  deal, 
was  attempted  with  the  second,  third  and  fourth  year  deficient 
students,  with  the  result  that  the  term  conditions  per  student 
were  reduced  43  per  cent,  and  their  entrance  conditions  62  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  The 
net  result  was  that  these  students,  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden 
of  deficiencies,  were  able  to  devote  themselves  more  efficiently 
to  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  raising  of  the  average  of  scholar- 
ship naturally  followed. 

Much  is  still  to  be  done  in  this  direction — in  fact  the  num- 
bers, scholarship  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  students  will  reflect 
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in  a  large  degree  the  personal  interest  taken  in  them  by  the 
Dean  and  officers  of  instruction.  To  this  end  a  system  of 
personal  Advisers  has  been  inaugurated,  a  num-  . 

ber  of  students  being  assigned  to  an  officer  of 
instruction,  who  becomes  responsible  for  their  academic  well 
being.  During  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  develop  this 
system  more  fully  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first-  and  second-  year 
men,  to  send  to  their  parents  or  guardians  more  frequent  re- 
ports of  their  work.  The  latter  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  the  Registrar  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Schools. 

Shortly   after   the   University   opened   in   the   autumn   the 
Faculty,  through  its  Committee  on  Program  of  Studies,  turned 
its  attention  toward  completing  the  work  begun 
in    the   previous    spring,   of    revising    and   co-  Revised 

ordinating  the  programs  of  study  of  the  second,  st  d 

third  and  fourth  years.  Courses  whose  value  had 
been  lessened  by  progress  in  the  engineering  professions  were 
dropped,  others  were  co-ordinated,  duplication  of  work  in  the 
same  and  in  different  departments  was  as  far  as  possible  re- 
moved, several  courses  which  had  extended  over  two  terms 
were  brought  into  one,  new  courses  of  greater  value  to  the 
engineering  student  of  to-day  were  added — in  short,  every 
effort  was  made  to  increase  wherever  possible  the  efficiency  of 
the  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  several  degrees  granted 
by  the  Faculty.  This  work  included  the  careful  consideration 
and  the  fitting  into  a  necessarily  complex  scheme  of  some 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  items  and  the  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  departments  and  faculty  was  shown  in 
the  very  successful  completion  of  this  important  undertaking. 
The  provisions  of  the  new  programs  will  go  into  effect  as  far 
as  practicable  during  the  coming  year  and  in  their  entirety  in 
the  year  1909-10. 

During  the  discussion  incident  to  the  revision  of  the  program 
of  study  the  need  for  a  five-year  course  for  students  who  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  very  arduous  requirements  of  the  four- 
year  program  was  dwelt  upon.  The  following  figures,  show- 
ing the  number  of  students  who  entered  in  1904  and  the 
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number  of  these  men  who  were  graduated  with  their  class  last 
June,  at  the  expiration  of  the  four  years,  are  therefore  of  con- 
siderable interest: 

T.T       ,  J     ..^  J     Number  of  those  tj^  „_„^ .  „f 

Course  Number  admitted     ^ho  received  de-  ^^'""[^f,^  °^ 

September,  1904      g.^g^  ^ay,   1908  survivors 

Mining  46  10  21.7 

Civil  Engineering 29  14  48.2 

Electrical    Engineering 42  12  25.6 

Mechanical  Engineering 21  7  33-3 

Chemistry  15  6  40-0 

153  49  32.0 

While  it  is  not  expected  that  all  students  who  enter  a  tech- 
nical school  are  fitted  either  mentally  or  temperamentally  for 
engineering  work  and  therefore  the  number  of  those  graduat- 
ing will  certainly  be  less  than  of  those  who  entered,  still  the 
very  large  reduction  in  numbers  shown  by  the  above  figures 
naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes.  If  the  revised 
programs  of  study  and  closer  personal  oversight  of  the  stu- 
dent do  not  materially  improve  these  conditions  the  question  of 
an  alternate  program  of  study  extending  over  five  years  must 
receive  very  serious  attention. 

The  question  of  graduate  work  has  received  an  impetus  by 
the  engineering  courses  given  in  the  Summer  Session,     They 
attracted  about  sixty  men,  many  of  whom  were 
Graduate  instructors  and  officers  in  other  technical  schools, 

as  well  as  engineers  in  active  practice.  Their 
keen  interest  and  conscientious  work  raises  the  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  greater  encouragement  may  be 
offered  to  men  of  this  type  who  desire  to  pursue  graduate  and 
research  work  at  Columbia  throughout  the  academic  year. 

During   the    past   year   the    Trustees    appointed    Professor 
Charles  E.  Lucke  head  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering and  Professor  Arthur  L.  Walker  head 
jjg^  of  the  Department  of  Metallurgy. 

Administrative       Professor  Lucke  is  a  graduate  of  the  College 
Heads  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  studied  at  Cornell 

University  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  at  Columbia  in  1902.  He  soon  after  became 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
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has  shown  himself  to  be  well  qualified  to  take  charge  of  this 
important  department. 

Professor  Arthur  L.  Walker  was  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Mines  in  1883.  He  comes  to  us  with  a  record  of  profes- 
sional attainment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  business  as  well  as 
of  the  technical  side  of  the  metallurgical  industry,  which 
should  add  greatly  to  the  thoroughness  of  instruction  in  this 
department. 

I  must  add  just  a  word  in  recognition  of  the  interest  and 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  Schools  manifested  by 
the  alumni.  This  has  always  existed  among  the 
alumni  of  the  School  of  Mines,  but  on  every  ^oTllumni 
hand  there  is  to  be  seen  constant  evidence  of  its 
steady  increase.  This  is  a  most  hopeful  sign,  for  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  reputation  and  therefore  to  a  large  degree 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Schools  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  alumni. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  A.  Goetze, 

Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  3O,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  report  as  Acting  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908. 

On  June  26,  1908,  Professor  Maximihan  K.  Kress,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Architecture,  died,  after  a  brief  illness.  Pro- 
fessor Kress  was  Curator  of  the  Architectural  Collections  from 
1889-95,  Curator  and  Lecturer  in  Architecture  from  1895- 
1904,  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Architecture  from  1904  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1906  he  became  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor  Kress  was  a  man  entirely 
devoted  to  his  work  and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
success  of  the  students  who  came  under  his  instruction.  His 
loss  will  be  severely  felt. 

The  registration  in  the  School  of  Architecture  has  been  larger 

than  ever  before,  and,  including  all  classes,  126  students  have 

been  in  attendance,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  prof es- 

A    i--^    ^  sional  students.    Sixty  new  names  appear  in  the 

Architecture  •'  ^^ 

list  as  against  forty  last  year.  The  graduates  this 

year  numbered  six,  and  one  student  received  the  Professional 
Certificate  in  Architecture,  which  has  never  been  awarded  be- 
fore by  the  University.  For  the  first  time  the  enrollment  in- 
cludes women  students,  one  as  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  and  another  as  a  non-matriculated  student ;  three  others 
from  Barnard  and  Teachers  Colleges  have  attended  certain 
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lecture  courses.    Three  students  of  Columbia  College  have  al- 
so elected  courses  in  the  School. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  entering  students  has  im- 
posed a  specially  heavy  tax  upon  the  instructors  in  the  various 
graphic  branches,  a  burden  which  has  been  borne  chiefly  by 
Professor  Sherman  and  Mr.  Harriman.  The  concentration  of 
all  work  in  architectural  engineering  and  architectural  practice 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Warren,  made  necessary  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr,  Snelling,  has  resulted  in  reducing  somewhat  the  hours 
devoted  to  those  subjects,  since  formerly  there  was  some  du- 
plication of  topics  common  to  both.  In  general  the  efficiency 
of  instruction  has  been  increased  by  the  more  frequent  require- 
ment of  reports,  the  examination  and  criticism  of  students' 
note-books,  by  quizzes  and  other  similar  methods,  and  there 
will  in  future  be  a  more  extended  use  of  syllabi  in  connection 
with  certain  courses. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  two  "down-town"  ateliers  con- 
tinues, and  each  has  been  moved  to  better  quarters  during  the 
year,  the  McKim  Atelier  to  122  East  22d  Street,  and  the 
Hastings  Atelier  to  105  East  25th  Street;  this  change  has  the 
great  advantage  of  bringing  the  ateliers  to  the  buildings  in 
which  the  Associate  Directors  have  offices.  Mr.  H.  W.  Corbett 
has  succeeded  Mr.  J.  R.  Pope  as  Associate  Director  of  the 
McKim  Atelier,  and  for  some  weeks  before  his  services  were 
secured  the  duties  of  the  Associate  Director  were  efficiently 
performed  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Jallade.  The  increasing  number  of 
students  and  the  growth  of  the  work  in  the  ateliers  serves  to 
make  the  question  of  their  inadequate  equipment  each  year 
more  pressing.  The  original  allowance  of  $1,800  is  no  longer 
sufficient  for  proper  maintenance. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received  during  the  past  year : 
Original  models  for  the  figures  of  a  monumental  fireplace  by 
Cheret  of  Paris,  and  for  a  decorative  fountain  by  St.  Lanne 
of  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  a  gift  of  great  artistic  value  from 
Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice ;  the  expenses  of  transporting,  repairing  and 
installing  the  model  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Foote  in  Morristown 
from  Mr.  C.  W.  Leavitt,  Jr. ;  a  large  number  of  photographs  of 
American  buildings  from  the  publishers  of  the  American  Archi- 
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tect;  a  case  of  drawers  for  the  Hastings  Atelier  from 
:Mr.  W.  B.  Tuthill.  The  pubhshers  of  the  Year  Book 
also  have  given  several  architectural  magazines,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Comstock  two  subscriptions  to  the  Architects'  and 
Builders'  Magazine^  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Forbes,  the  publisher  of 
Architecture,  has  advertised  the  School  for  a  time  without 
charge. 

A  matter  which  deser^'es  very  serious  consideration  is  the 
renewal  of  the  material  equipment  of  the  School.  This  was 
adequate  in  the  early  years,  but  through  natural  wear  and  tear 
and  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  School,  it  is  now  very  far  from 
what  it  should  be.  The  departmental  library  should  have  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  librarian;  standard  works  and  plates, 
now  much  worn  by  use,  should  be  replaced  or,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, rebound,  and  many  new  books  and  photographs  pur- 
chased. The  worn-out  furniture  of  the  library  and  drawing- 
rooms  should  be  replaced,  and  more  locker  room  provided.  I 
have  asked  the  Executive  Head  of  the  School  to  put  these 
matters  before  you  in  detail,  with  estimates  of  cost.  The  con- 
tinued gro^^i;h  of  the  School,  the  admirable  work  which  it  does 
and  the  wide  range  of  its  influence  call  for  a  corresponding  ex- 
cellence in  its  general  equipment. 

There  is  no  event  of  especial  importance  during  the  past 

year  to  chronicle  in   connection  with  the   School  of  Music, 

though  it  may  be  noted  that  the  registration  of 

,^  °°   °  seven  students  for  the  new  degree  of  Bachelor 

Music  .  ,  ° 

of  Music  IS  quite  satisfactory. 

Apart  from  the  daily  routine  work,  a  good  number  of  con- 
certs have  been  given,  two  by  the  University  Orchestra,  one  in 
Earle  Hall  and  the  other  in  ^Mendelssohn  Hall ;  five  concerts  of 
chamber  music,  and  a  concert  of  original  compositions  by  stu- 
dents. There  have  also  been  numerous  organ  and  pianoforte 
recitals.  In  December  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Music 
Teachers'  National  Association  was  held  in  Earle  Hall  under 
the  auspices  of  the  School. 

Both  Professor  Riibner  and  Professor  McWhood  have  been 
active  in  associating  themselves  with  musical  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  last  February  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Music  was  conferred  on   Professor  Riibner  by  the  George 
Washington  University. 

Need  rather  than  achievement  must  be  the  burden  of  any 
report  on  the  School  of  Design,  until  such  lack  of  equipment  as 
was  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year  has  been 
supplied.  There  have  been  three  registrations  for  Desien 

certain  of  the  courses  offered,  and  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  at  Commencement  upon  one 
candidate,  a  graduate  of  Barnard  College.  The  University 
Council,  however,  has  in  general  deemed  it  unwise  that  recom- 
mendations for  the  higher  degrees  should  be  made  through  the 
School  of  Design  until  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction 
has  been  provided.  The  case  mentioned  above  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

The  excellent  course  of  public  lectures^  which  was  established 
some  years  ago  has  been  continued,  but  nothing  except  organ- 
ized instruction,  properly  guided  and  maintained,  with  suitable 
apparatus  for  illustration,  can  really  awaken  an  interest  in  mat- 
ters of  art  which  shall  be  of  importance  in  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Such  work,  I  believe,  should  be  historical  rather  than 
artistic  in  a  purely  professional  sense,  should  be  concerned, 
that  is,  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  with  the  history  of  art 
rather  than  with  its  practice,  since  it  is  chiefly  with  this  side  of 
artistic  study  that  a  University  as  such  is  fitted  to  deal. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  Wheeler, 
Acting  Dean. 

^For  details  see  page  171. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    3O,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  the  School  of  Political  Science  for  the  academic  year  1907- 
1908: 

The  details  of  registration  under  this  Faculty  will  be  found 
on  page  189  of  the  Registrar's  Report.  The  total  there  given 
— 484 — does  not  include  66  Columbia  College 
students,  nor  48  Barnard  College  students  who 
pursued  courses  primarily  for  graduates.  The  details  of  regis- 
tration of  students  in  the  theological  seminaries  will  be  found 
on  page  188. 

The  growth  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  during  the  last 

five  years  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

190-1-04  1904-05  1905-06  1906-07  1907-08 
Total    students    (excluding    Seniors 

in  the  Colleges) 481  422  358  442  484 

Primarily  registered  in  Law 249  201  126  194  193 

"  Philosophy..      75  57  36  50  48 
"                "           "  Pure  Science      3  2  i  o  i 
"  Political  Sci- 
ence    154  162  195  198  242 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  there  was  during  the  year 
1907-08  a  large  increase  of  students  primarily  registered  under 
the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  over  the  attendance  of  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  of  the  total  number  in  the  school, 
excluding  seniors,  from  442  in  1906-07  to  484  in  1907-08,  is 
due  entirely  to  this  increase  in  primary  registration.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in  spite  of  the  active  com- 
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petition  which  has  arisen  during  the  last  ten  years,  especially 
in  the  Western  States,  which  have  furnished  a  large  percent- 
age of  our  students,  the  number  of  students  in  the  Columbia 
School  shows  not  only  a  steady  increase,  but  also  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  increase.  The  number  of  students  from 
the  various  theological  seminaries  has  increased  from  45  in 
1906-07  to  55  in  1907-08.  The  number  of  students  primarily 
registered  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  but  taking  at  least 
one  minor  subject  under  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  has 
decreased  from  50  in  1906-07  to  48  in  1907-08.  The  School 
of  Philanthropy  has  sent  us  9  students,  an  increase  of  4  over 
last  year. 

During  the  past  academic  year  37  candidates  having  all  their 
subjects,  or  at  least  their  major  subject,  under  this  Faculty, 
have  been  promoted  to  the  degree  of  iSIaster  of  Arts;  and  12 
candidates  having  all  their  subjects,  or  at  least  their  major  sub- 
jects and  one  minor  subject  under  this  Faculty,  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Of  these  12, 
4  had  their  major  subject  in  history,  2  in  economics,  5  in  so- 
ciology, and  I  in  social  economy. 

All  of  the  courses  included  in  the  several  groups  of  History 
and  Political  Philosophy,  Public  Law  and  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence, and  Economics  and  Social  Science,  were  duly  de- 
livered. The  attendance  within  each  group  will  be  found  in 
the  Registrar's  Report,  page  191. 

The  past  year  has  been  rendered  notable  by  a  number  of 

special  lectures  at  Columbia  of  particular  interest  to  students  in 

the   School   of   Political   Science.     During  the  _      .  , 

Special 
autumn  and  winter  Dr.  K.  G.  Rudolf  Leonhard,  Lectures 

professor  at  the  University  of  Breslau,  in- 
cumbent for  the  year  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professorship  of 
German  history  and  institutions,  conducted,  by  arrangement 
with  Professor  Munroe  Smith,  the  regular  courses  in  Roman 
Law.  He  also  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Social  Ten- 
dencies of  German  Legislation,  which  proved  of  equal  interest 
to  students  of  history,  of  economics  and  of  law,  and  conse- 
quently was  largely  attended.  The  enthusiasm  and  energy 
which  Dr.  Leonhard  brought  to  his  work  and  the  genial  opti- 
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mism  and  sympathetic  intelligence  with  which  he  met  and 
adapted  himself  to  unfamiliar  conditions,  won  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  students  and  of  his  colleagues.  Thus  far,  the 
exchange  of  professors  between  the  Prussian  universities  and 
Columbia  has  proved  itself  equally  valuable  in  extending  the 
range  of  university  instruction  and  in  creating  permanent  ties 
of  sympathy  between  the  scholars  of  the  two  countries. 

During  December  and  January  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Currency  Problem,  arranged  largely  by  Professor  Seligman, 
was  given.    For  details,  see  page  170. 

These  addresses,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Selig- 
man, entitled  "The  Crisis  of  1907  in  the  Light  of  History," 
were  published  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Currency  Problem," 
by  the  Columbia  University  Press. 

Professor  Seligman  also  arranged  at  the  end  of  April  a 
special  course  of  lectures  on  the  "Present  Railway  Situation" 
by  Logan  G.  McPherson,  Esq.,  author  of  the  "Work  of  the 
Railroads."     (See  page  172.) 

The  lectures  on  the  Blumenthal  Foundation  were  given  by 
Professor  J,  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  and  dealt  with 
the  political  organization  of  the  United  States.  (See  page  169.) 
These  lectures  are  about  to  be  published  in  book  form. 

In  the  non-technical  course  of  lectures  given  during  the 
winter  the  School  of  Political  Science  was  represented  as 
follows : 

History Professor  Robinson. 

Jurisprudence.  . .  .Professor  Munroe  Smith. 

Economics Professor  Seager. 

Sociology Professor  Giddings. 

Politics Professor  Beard. 

These  lectures  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and 
have  been  widely  distributed. 

In  December  the  "Political   Science"  Quarterly  completed 

prosperously    its    twenty-second    year,    continuing    to    devote 

_.  , ,.    ^.  chief  attention  to  questions  of  present  interest 

Publications  ,  ,    ,      ^  ; 

and  to  record  the  movements  of  contemporary 

politics.     This  periodical,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 

Munroe  Smith,  continues  to  maintain  the  standard  of  thorough- 
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ness  and  objectivity  which  has  secured  for  it  an  exceptional 
influence  and  authority. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  monographs  have  been  added 
to  the  Series  of  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  edited 
by  Professor  Seligman.  The  titles  of  these  monographs  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Early  New  England  Towns.    Anne  Bush  MacLear. 

2.  New  Hampshire  as  a  Royal  Province.    William  Henry  Fry. 

3.  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1664-1738.     Edwin  P.  Tanner. 

4.  Private  Freight  Cars  and  American  Railroads.     L.  D.  H.  Weld. 

5.  Ohio  before  1850.     Robert  E.  Chaddock. 

6.  Consanguineous  Marriages  in  the  American  Population.    George  B. 

Louis  Arner. 

7.  Adolphe  Quetelet  as  Statistician.     Frank  H.  Hankins. 

8.  Factory  Legislation  in  Maine.     E.  Stagg  Whitin. 

In  addition  there  has  been  published  a  second  edition,  com- 
pletely revised  and  enlarged,  of  No.  i  of  Volume  IV,  "The 
Inheritance  Tax,"  by  Max  West,  Ph.D. 

During  the  year  the  following  changes  in  courses  given  in 
the  School  of  Political  Science  were  authorized  by  the  Faculty : 
Economics    109,    Communistic    and    Socialistic 
Theories,  to  be  given  by  Professor  Simkhovitch        _ 
instead  of  by  Professor  Clark. 

A  new  course  to  be  designated  History  323-324,  or  Sociology 
313-314,  entitled  Seminar  on  Primitive  Institutions  in  Europe, 
to  be  given  by  Professor  Shotwell. 

A  new  course,  Sociology  315-316,  Seminar  on  Modern  Prob- 
lems of  Social  Evolution,  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Tenney. 

During  the  year  Professor  F.  J.  Goodnow  has  been  absent 
on  leave,  and  his  work  has  been  conducted  to  the  satisfaction 
of    the    Faculty   of    Political    Science   by    Mr.  p  . 

Thomas  R.  Powell,  who  resigned  the  Curtis  fel- 
lowship which  had  been  awarded  to  him  to  take  up  Professor 
Goodnow's  work.  During  the  second  term  it  was  necessary 
for  Professor  J.  B.  Moore  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence  because 
of  ill  health.  His  work  was  carried  on  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  by  Dr.  George  Winfield  Scott,  until  recently  Law 
Librarian  of  the  Congressional  Library. 

On  May  11,  1907,  Professor  William  R.  Shepherd  left  New 
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York  to  go  to  South  America  as  the  represenative  of  Columbia 
University,  and  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  Pro- 
fessor Shepherd  visited  Panama,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili, 
Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil,  being  absent 
from  the  University  until  October  24,  1907.  He  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  scien- 
tific organizations  and  literary  and  artistic  centers  of  the 
countries  visited.  On  the  basis  of  material  collected  he  de- 
livered the  Hewitt  Lectures  at  Cooper  Union  in  February  and 
INIarch,  1908,  on  "The  Republics  of  South  America."  Professor 
Shepherd's  cordial  reception  in  the  various  South  American 
universities  should  lead  to  closer  bonds  of  union  between  those 
institutions  and  Columbia. 

During  the  year  1908-9  Professor  J.  B.  Moore  will  con- 
tinue on  leave  of  absence  and  his  work  will  again  be  given  by 
Dr.  Scott.  Professor  Seager  has  also  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  next  year.  The  only  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  Faculty  during  the  current  year  which  has  occurred  has 
been  the  election  of  Professor  Shepherd  to  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary in  place  of  Professor  Seager. 

One  of  the  most  important:  new  policies  inaugurated  during  the 

year  is  that  of  maintaining  closer  relations  with  the  graduates 

of  the  School  of  Political  Science.   As  a  first  step 

Relations  with  j^  ^j^j^  direction  circular  letters  were  sent  to  all 

Graduates  ,  r  ^     r-  ,      i      1  •        ^    • 

graduates  of  the  School,  askmg  their  co-operation 

in  drawing  up  and  maintaining  a  complete  card  catalogue  of  the 
graduates  of  the  School,  giving  not  only  their  addresses  and 
occupations,  but  also  a  list  of  their  writings  and  some  account 
of  their  activities  before  and  since  graduation  from  Columbia. 
It  is  proposed,  so  soon  as  permanent  quarters  are  provided  for 
the  School  of  Political  Science  in  Kent  Hall,  to  collect  a  com- 
plete library  of  the  writings  of  the  graduates  of  the  School  and 
keep  it  on  file  in  a  room  set  aside  for  the  use  of  graduates  who 
may  visit  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  W.  Burgess^ 

Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  upon  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy  for  the  academic  year  1907-08,  the  eigh- 
teenth of  its  existence  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University. 

The  personnel  of  the  Faculty  has  remained  unchanged  from 
that  established  by  the  Trustees  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906-07 ; 
but  Professors  Fullerton  and  Trent  have  been  absent  on  leave. 

Studies  have  been  pursued  during  all  or  a  part  of  the  aca- 
demic year  under  this  Faculty  by  405  men  and  239  women — a 

total  of  644  persons.    Of  these  persons,  46  (36 

.        ,  .  ,  .     ,  Attendance 

men,   10  women),  whose  major  subjects  were 

taken  under  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  and  23  (11  men,  12 
women),  whose  major  subjects  fell  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure 
Science,  took  only  minor  subjects  under  the  Faculty  of  Philos- 
ophy ;  and  5  men  from  the  School  of  Law,  and  one  man  and  one 
woman  from  the  School  of  Philanthropy,  also  followed  courses 
under  this  Faculty.  There  remxain  568  persons  (352  men,  216 
women)  whose  major  subjects  were  under  the  direction  of  this 
Faculty.  Of  these  568,  190  (126  men,  64  women),  or  33  per 
cent.,  were  registered  with  major  subjects  in  Education  through 
Teachers  College.  Of  the  same  total,  54  (38  men,  16  women) 
took  one  or  more  minor  subjects  under  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science,  leaving  514  (314  men,  200  women)  whose  entire  w^ork 
for  a  higher  degree  was  carried  on  under  the  Faculty  of  Phi- 
losophy.    Of  the  378  persons  primarily  registered  under  this 
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Faculty  with  major  subjects  other  than  Education,  226  were 
men,  152  women.  These  figures  show  a  reaction  from  the  con- 
ditions of  1906-07,  when  the  number  of  women  sHghtly  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  men. 

Note:  By  an  unfortunate  clerical  error  in  my  report  for  1906-07, 
on  p.  72»  the  total  number  of  students  under  this  Faculty  was  mis- 
stated. The  number  527  there  given  should  have  been  stated  as 
that  of  students  registered  with  major  subjects  under  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy;  the  31  persons  from  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science, 
and  the  15  from  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  were  in  addition  to  the 
total  of  527  not  included  therein,  so  that  the  entire  number  of 
persons  under  instruction  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  1906-07 
was  573,  and  there  was  no  diminution  from  the  numbers  of  1905-06, 
but  on  the  contrary  an  increase  of  35. 

The  total  of  568  also  includes  60  persons  (among  them  one 
woman)  registered  on  recommendation  of  one  or  other  of  the 
various  theological  seminaries  which  stand  in  relations  of  re- 
ciprocity with  the  University,  and  14  officers  of  the  University 
(11  men,  3  women). 

Fuller  details  of  attendance,  with  specific  figures  for  the  sev- 
eral Departments,  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Registrar 
of  the  University. 

Of  the  219  masters  of  arts  created  during  the  year,  128,  or 
58  per  cent.,  and  of  the  55  doctors  of  philosophy,  28,  or  51  per 
cent.,  had  taken  their  major  subjects  under  this 
Faculty.  Three  of  the  masters  of  arts  had  held 
University  Scholarships  during  the  year:  one  in  English,  one 
in  German,  and  one  in  Greek,  Of  the  doctors  of  philosophy, 
none  had  held  University  Fellowships  or  Scholarships  during 
the  year,  but  within  the  last  five  years  three  had  held  Scholar- 
ships, three  Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  four  Fellowships; 
three  had  held  University  Scholarships  or  Fellowships  and 
teaching  positions  in  the  University ;  and  four  had  held  teaching 
positions  in  the  University  without  previous  appointments  to 
Scholarships  or  Fellowships. 

Twenty  oral  examinations  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy have  been  held  during  the  year.  Of  these,  18  were  suc- 
cessfully passed,  by  13  men  and  5  women.  At  the  20  examina- 
tions the  major  subjects  were  as  follows:  Anthropology,  one 
man;  Comparative  Literature,  one  man;  Education,  5  (4  men. 
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1  woman);  English,  2  (i  man,  i  woman);  Germanic  Lan- 
guages, 3  (2  men,  i  woman)  ;  Greek,  i  woman;  Indo-Iranian, 

2  men ;  Linguistics,  i  man ;  Philosophy,  2  men ;  Psychology, 
I  man ;  Romance  Languages,  i  woman.  Fourteen  of  the 
eighteen  successful  candidates  w^ere  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  printing  in  time  to  receive  the  degree  at  Commencement 
— a  notable  improvement  over  the  conditions  of  the  previous 
year,  when  but  eight  out  of  the  nineteen  candidates  who  had 
passed  the  oral  examination  during  the  year  completed  the 
printing  before  Commencement,  and  in  so  far  a  justification  of 
the  decision  reached  by  the  L'niversity  Council  three  years  ago 
that  the  requirements  of  printing  must  be  fully  met  before  the 
degree  could  be  conferred. 

In  accordance  with  the  amended  Statute  governing  the  com- 
position of  the  University  Council,  a  second  delegate  to  the 
Council,  to  hold  office  for  three  years  from  July  i, 
1908,  was  elected  by  the  Faculty  in  the  person  Second 

of  Professor  Woodbridge,  Johnsonian  Professor         ^  .        . 
of  Philosophy.    As  both  the  Dean  and  the  senior  Council 

elected    representative   belong  to   the   linguistic 
and  literary  side  of  the  Faculty  the  choice  of  a  member  of  the 
Division  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Anthropology  as  the 
second  delegate  is  particularly  appropriate. 

Faculty  legislation,  apart  from  matters  of  pure  routine,  has 
been  had  as  follows  : 

Nov.  8,  1907.  It  was  voted  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Faculty  (i)  that 
the  holding  of  examinations  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
during  the  summer  is  inadvisable ;  (2)  that  no  change  Leeislation 
in  the  requirement  of  printing  the  doctors'  dissertations  Faculty 

is  at  present  desirable;    (3)    that  the  requirement  of 
delivery  of  150  copies  of  the  dissertation  to  the  Library  is  excessive, 
and  the  number  should  be  reduced  to  100. 

(The  number  of  copies  was  subsequently  reduced  to  100  by  action  of 
the  University  Council.) 

The  Committee  on  Program  of  Studies  was  directed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  general  method  in  force  in  the  various  Divisions 
of  the  Faculty  in  examinations  for  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and 
doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  particular  how  far  examinations  in  course 
are  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  for  these  degrees. 

February  14,  igo8.    Resolved,    (a)   That  no  provision  be  made  for 
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holding  examinations  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  during 
the  Summer  Session;  (&)  that  proper  provision  be  made  for  holding 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  during  the  Summer 
Session. 

April  10,  igo8.  Resolved,  That  the  matter  of  the  conduct  of  ex- 
aminations for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Program  of  Studies  for  consideration  and  report,  w^ith  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  a  common  method  of  procedure. 

Resolved,  (a)  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Faculty  that  the  instruc- 
tion for  graduate  students  under  the  non-professional  faculties  should 
be  administered  on  the  basis  of  the  half-year  as  a  unit;  (&)  that  the 
University  Council  be  requested  to  take  action  to  this  end. 

The  investigation  of  the  methods  followed  by  the  several 
Divisions  in  the  conduct  of  examinations  for  the  master's  degree, 
undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  Program  of 
Maste/S  Arts  Studies,  revealed  great  divergence  of  practice. 
In  some  Departments  a  special  examination  has 
to  be  passed  by  every  candidate  for  the  degree,  whether  course- 
examinations  are  held  or  not,  and  in  at  least  two  Departments 
this  examination  is  conducted  orally  before  the  entire  teaching 
staff  of  the  Department;  but  in  the  majority  of  Departments  the 
passing  of  examinations  on  the  courses  that  have  been  accepted 
as  meeting  the  departmental  requirements  of  attendance  has 
been  regarded  as  sufficient.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of 
this  Faculty  the  regulation  of  this  degree  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion.  It  is  probable  that  the  regulations  for  no  other 
degree  granted  by  the  University  show  such  variation  and  in- 
definiteness  of  standard.  On  the  whole  it  cannot,  unfortunately, 
be  said  that  the  standard  for  the  degree  in  the  University  is  as 
high  as  it  should  be.  In  this  Faculty  the  former  requirement 
of  a  minimum  attendance  of  four  hours  weekly  for  a  year  in 
the  major  subject,  and  two  hours  weekly  in  each  minor,  was 
abolished  several  years  ago,  as  tending  to  set  too  low  a  stand- 
ard, and  it  has  since  been  left  to  the  Departments  to  determine 
for  each  individual  student  the  amount  of  work  to  be  required. 
The  effect  has  on  the  whole  been  good,  but  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee 
on  Program  of  Studies  may  find  a  plan  acceptable  to  the  entire 
Faculty.  Very  recently  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which 
has  not  hitherto  granted  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  has  pro- 
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vided  for  its  bestowal,  but  proposes  to  require  tzvo  years  of 
graduate  study  in  preparation  for  it.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ment— for  such  it  must  be  called — will  be  awaited  with  great 
interest. 

The  question  of  rearranging  our  whole  system  of  major  and 
minor  subjects  has  grown  more  pressing  than  ever,  and  the 
Faculty  will  be  asked  to  consider  it  at  an  early  date. 

I  should  be  unwilling  to  conclude  this  report  without  re- 
newed reference  to  a  crying  need  of  the  School  of  Philosophy, 
that  of  a  separate  building,  in  which  the  linguis- 
tic, literary  and  archzeological  Departments  Need  of  a 
might  be  fittingly  housed.  The  plan  of  remov-  „  .. ,. 
ing  the  archjeological  collections  to  the  Library 
Building,  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year,  has  been  carried 
out  with  excellent  results ;  the  Classical  Seminar  remains  in 
209  Library,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  transfer  it  to  Room 
208  except  at  an  expense  which  proved  to  be  prohibitive.  Many 
books  relating  to  Ancient  History  have  been  put  into  the  room 
used  for  Roman  Archaeology — a  fortunate  approximation  which 
gives  us  a  foretaste  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
a  far  closer  union  of  the  philological  and  the  historical  work 
of  the  University  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  attain.  The 
two  branches  of  work  ought  indeed  never  to  be  separated. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  also  to  speak  with  much  satis- 
faction of  the  improved  conditions  resulting  from  the  grouping 
of  the  Deans'  offices  and  those  of  the  Registrar  and  the  Bursar 
in  East  Hall. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  Delavan  Perry, 

Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   3O,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  sixteenth  annual 
report  upon  the  work  done  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
during  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1908. 

Again  it  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  a  signal  loss  to  this  Faculty 

by  the   death   of   Professor  L.   M.   Underwood.     When  Dr. 

Britton  was  called  to  the  Directorship  of  the 

ea     o  Botanical  Gardens,  Professor  Underwood  took 

Professor 

Underwood  charge  of  the  Department  of  Botany  in  Colum- 
bia, and  by  these  years  of  earnest  and  efficient 
attention  to  the  development  of  undergraduate  work  in  the 
College,  as  well  as  to  the  carrying  forward  of  the  university 
work,  in  cooperation  with  the  Botanical  Gardens,  he  placed 
his  department  upon  a  high  plain.  In  his  death  Columbia 
loses  a  devoted  instructor,  a  tireless  investigator  and  an  ideal 
colleague. 

Professor  Underwood  had  been  given  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  in  the  hope  that  comparative  rest  would  restore  his 
health  after  the  severe  strain  which  his  constant  work  had  put 
upon  it,  but  the  relief  came  too  late. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  addition  to  this  Faculty  is  the 
arrival  of  Professor  Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  LL.D.,  to  the  chair 
of    Mathematical    Physics    held    by    Professor 
New  ^  R.  S.  Woodward,  who  resigned  to  accept  the 

Appointments    pj-gsidency  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.    We  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  been  able  to  fill  so  difficult  a 
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position  so  successfully.  Professor  Maclaurin  holds  a  high 
reputation  in  England  and  comes  to  Columbia  from  New 
Zealand. 

It  was  unfortunately  not  found  possible  to  arrange  for  the 
foreign  lectureships  in  Mathematical  Physics  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  but  fortunately  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  Professor  Max  Planck  of  Berlin  will  deliver  a  course 
in  April,  1909.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  hereafter  at 
least  one  such  lecturer  may  be  secured  for  each  year. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  next  year 
the  incumbent  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professorship  is  Pro- 
fessor Penck,  of  Berlin,  who  has  been  assigned  to  a  seat  in 
this  Faculty,  and  will  give  courses  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Geology. 

In  general  the  work  of  the  various  departments  has  pro- 
gressed very  satisfactorily  and  a  large  amount  of  investigation 
of  high  order  has  been  carried  forward.     The  ,,    . 

recent  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  .  Research 
Biological  Chemistry  made  itself  shown  this 
year  in  three  doctors  of  philosophy  with  that  subject  as  a  major 
and  several  others  who  elected  it  as  a  minor.  The  close  rela- 
tion and  cordial  cooperation  which  now  exists  between  the 
departments  of  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  biological  chemistry 
and  physics  must  result  in  most  successful  research  into  the 
questions  which  lie  upon  the  borderland  of  these  sciences. 

The  experimental  farm  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  has 

proven  a  most  welcome  adjunct  to  the  equipment,  but  at  the 

present   time   the    department    needs    sorely    a 

1,  ,  ^      ,  •      xi       •  Departmental 

small  greenhouse  or  part  of  one  m  the  imme-  n    d 

diate  neighborhood  of  the  University  where 
proper  environment  may  be  provided  for  the  insects,  etc.,  which 
are  undergoing  investigation,  a  pasture  for  their  cultivation  and 
support.  The  present  facilities  of  Schermerhorn  Hall  are  too 
restricted,  and  are  needed  for  other  purposes.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  is  also  greatly  handicapped  in  its  daily  in- 
struction by  the  absence  of  suitable  greenhouse  facilities.  The 
small  one  in  Schermerhorn  Hall  is  too  limited,  and  moreover, 
the  light  available  through  the  ordinary  windows  is  not  ade- 
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quate  to  keep  plants  in  proper  condition.  It  is  most  desirable 
for  the  efficient  work  of  these  two  departments  that  a  small 
greenhouse  should  be  provided  at  an  early  date,  near  enough 
to  the  laboratories  for  constant  use.  Such  a  house  might  per- 
haps be  added  to  the  group  of  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  1 20th  Street,  or  possibly  on  South  Field. 

In  connection  with  these  needs  it  should  also  be  noticed  that 
the  present  physical  laboratories  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  a  great  university,  as  well  by  their  restricted 
space,  as  by  their  unfortunate  location  in  a  great  city  directly 
on  a  trolley  line.  Fayerweather  Hall  should  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  undergraduate  instruction,  graduate  lectures  and  such 
few  researches  as  are  possible  under  existing  conditions.  In 
this  case  the  desideratum  is  a  small  farm  somewhere  within  an 
hour  or  so  of  New  York,  removed  from  trolley  and  railroad, 
with  extremely  simple  buildings,  preferably  one-story  sheds. 
At  the  present  time  most  of  the  accurate  work  in  Fayerweather 
is  done  at  night,  and  Professor  Nichols  has  gone  to  Mt.  Wil- 
son, Cal.,  to  carry  on  certain  researches  in  astro-physics.  Pro- 
fessor Poor  has  the  funds  for  the  instruments,  etc.,  for  a  very 
important  investigation  upon  the  variations  in  the  figure  of  the 
sun,  but  at  present  has  no  place  to  set  up  the  apparatus.  In 
this  case  the  departments  of  astronomy  and  physics  could  co- 
operate, and  even  a  few  acres  would  suffice  if  we  were  reason- 
ably assured  of  future  freedom  from  troublesome  neighbors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  winter  Professor 

Kemp  gave  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  economic  geology 

at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Interchange  of  3.3  its  first  non-resident  lecturer  on  that  subject. 

University  When  international  exchange  of  professors  is 

Courses  .  . 

attracting   so   much   attention,    it   seems    quite 

worth  while  to  enquire  whether  such  an  interchange  of  courses 

may  not  be  profitably  arranged  between  sister  universities  not 

too  far  apart.    In  certain  lines  of  special  investigation  there  are 

but  few  men  in  the  country,  and  it  seems  quite  probable  that 

it  is  not  worth  while  for  each  of  even  the  larger  universities  to 

have  a  professor  of  that  subject.     A  considerate  arrangement 

of  courses  would  permit  him  to  act  at  two  universities  at  once. 
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Details  of  registration  and  attendance  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  registrar,  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  ap- 
parent falling  off  last  year  has  not  been  repeated 
this,  and  that  there  is  a  notable  increase  in  the       Amount  and 
number  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  conferred  Quality  of 

under  this   Faculty.     However,  what  is  most  ^'^^fJJ^^? 

gratifying  is  the  unanimous  report  from  all  de- 
partments as  to  the  high  grade  of  students  who  have  been  en- 
rolled with  us  this  year.    They  have  proven  unusually  well  pre- 
pared and  capable. 

Dr.  Bergen  Davis  as  Ernest  Kempton  Adams  Fellow  has 
carried  through  the  first  stage  an  endeavor  to  determine  the 
elasticity  and  density  of  the  ether,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  work,  having  been  reappointed  for 
1908-09.  Dr.  George  B.  Pegram  as  Tyndall  Fellow  has  been 
studying  with  Planck  in  Berlin  and  at  Cambridge.  Harold 
W.  Webb  as  Barnard  Fellow  has  carried  out  a  long  series  of 
tests  upon  the  character  of  the  emission  of  electric  wave 
generators  and  the  factors  which  affect  it.  The  work  of  the 
University  Fellows  and  Scholars  has  been  uniformly  good  and 
all  the  departments  agree  that  the  appointments  turned  out 
very  satisfactorily. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  coming  year  to  undertake  some 
reorganization  of  the  details  of  the  relation  of  graduate  to 
under-graduate    work,    especially    in    the    pro- 
fessional schools,  and  the  character  and  scope  _    , , 

•       •  r    1  Problems 

of  the  final  exammation  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy. 

The  pronounced  needs  of  the  Faculty  at  the  present  moment 
are  the  greenhouse  and  the  astro-physical  station,  out  of  town. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Hallock. 
Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
condition  and  progress  of  Barnard  College  for  the  academic 
year  1907-08: 

There  altogether  have  been  registered  at  the  College  this  year 
668  students,  of  whom  168  have  come  to  Barnard  College  from 
Re  '  t  t'o  Teachers  College  and  47  from  the  University. 
The  proper  registration  of  Barnard  is,  therefore, 
453  as  against  419  last  year,  a  gain  of  somewhat  over  8  per 
cent.  This  gain  has  been  evenly  distributed  among  all  cate- 
gories of  students,  including  specials.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  registration  is  the  fact  that  fourteen  students, 
as  against  two  last  year,  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
taking  their  fourth  year's  work  at  Teachers  College  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  secondary  diploma  from  Teachers  College 
in  addition  to  their  Bachelor's  degree  from  Barnard  College. 

There  have  been  given  this  year  97  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees 
as  against  yy  last  year.  The  total  number  of  Barnard  College 
degrees  is  at  present  702. 

During  the  year  the  Faculty  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Miss  Grace  Hubbard,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, formerly  Associate  Professor  at  Smith 
Faculty  College  and  for  the  last  two  years  Lecturer  in 

Changes  English   at   Barnard   College;   Miss   Mabel   F. 

Weeks,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English  and  also  Mistress  of 
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Brooks  Hall;  Dr.  William  P.  Montague,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  who  has  been  instructor  in  the  University  since 
1903;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Social  Economy. 

During  the  present  year  Dr.  Benjamin  Duryea  Woodward, 
Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  a  most 
devoted  instructor  at  Barnard  College  and  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Barnard  College  Faculty,  has  resigned  his  position  to 
enter  business.  To  his  position  has  been  appointed  Professor 
Curtis  Hidden  Page. 

The  most  important  change  during  the  year  has  been  the  res- 
ignation of  Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill,  Dean  of  Barnard  College 
since  the  first  of  May,  1901,  whose  devoted  and 

faithful  services  for  the  six  years  of  her  incum-  ^  *^"  .  ^ 
,  .  ,  .       ,  Resignation 

bency  constitute  a  very  important  chapter  in  the 

history  of  the  growth  of  Barnard  College.  During  Miss  Gill's 
administration  the  number  of  students  substantially  doubled 
and  the  property  of  the  College  increased  by  three  times  its 
previous  value.  During  this  time  there  was  acquired  by  the 
College  the  important  possession  of  Milbank  Quadrangle,  which 
has  made  possible  the  further  development  of  the  institution 
and  the  beginning  of  the  dormitory  life  at  Brooks  Hall. 

The  opening  of  Brooks  Hall  has  been  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting and  significant  feature  of  the  College  life  during  the 
past  year.     It  was,  after  what  seemed  almost  1,  «  n 

insuperable  difficulties,  opened  on  the  date  set, 
September  23,  1907,  and  ever  since  it  has  had  unqualified  suc- 
cess. More  and  more  it  tends  to  become  the  centre  of  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  College,  and  it  has  been  the  place  not  only  of 
much  earnest  work  but  also  the  home  of  a  delightful  college 
spirit.  Most  of  the  students  at  Brooks  Hall  live  within  commut- 
ing distance  of  New  York.  They  could,  therefore,  attend  col- 
lege without  a  dormitory.  It  has,  however,  given  Barnard 
College  one  of  the  important  things  heretofore  lacking,  and  it 
is  for  the  students  who  live  there  a  great  saver  of  time.  The 
average  Barnard  student  consumes  at  least  ten  hours  a  week 
in  going  to  and  from  College,  and  in  some  cases  the  waste 
amounts  to  twenty  or  even  to  twenty-five  hours  a  week.    The 
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students  in  the  dormitory  may  safely  count,  then,  on  saving 
the  time  that  from  one  to  three  6-point  courses  would  occupy. 
The  beneficial  results  to  the  scholarship  as  well  as  to  the  social 
life  of  the  students  of  Brooks  Hall  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. 

The  dormitory  has  been  most  ably  and  happily  managed  by 
Miss  Weeks,  to  whom,  as  to  her  assistants  Miss  Bissell  and  Miss 
Farquhar,  great  credit  is  due. 

To  judge  from  the  distribution  of  present  Barnard  students, 
the  majority  will  always  come  from  New  York  City.  Of  the 
p  ,  .  453  students  now  in  Barnard,  300,  or  almost 

Distribution  two-thirds,  are  from  New  York  City  itself,  62 
more  come  from  New  York  outside  of  the  City, 
and  57  from  New  Jersey.  Five  come  from  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  each,  four  from  Massachusetts,  and  one  from 
Maine.  These  States,  which  comprise  the  so-called  North  At- 
lantic Division,  contribute  nearly  96  per  cent,  of  all  the  stu- 
dents. Only  two  other  States,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  send 
more  than  one  student,  and  in  addition  to  the  States  already 
named,  twelve  States  are  represented  by  one  student  apiece. 
England,, -Germany,  Russia  and  China  furnish  one  student  apiece. 

It  is  evident  from  figures  such  as  these  that  in  all  proba- 
bility a  city  college  like  Barnard  will  draw  a  large  part  of  its 
membership  from  nearby,  and  that  it  will  be  made  up  largely 
of  students  who  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  opener  life  afforded  at 
country  colleges.  Students  other  than  the  class  described  will 
be  attracted  to  Barnard  College  by  the  soundness  of  its 
scholarship  and  its  share  in  the  intellectual  life  of  a  great  Uni- 
versity. The  fixed  aim  of  Barnard  College  should  be,  there- 
fore, to  maintain  a  standard  of  sound  scholarship,  alike  useful 
and  ornamental  and  generous,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  it 
should  be  inferior  to  no  woman's  college  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  at  present  of  Barnard  College  is 
for  a  larger  and  more  thoroughly  equipped  library.     This  will 
be  partly  provided  for  by  the  opening  of  an  ad- 
Needs  of  the      (jitional  room  during  the  coming  year,  but  even 
Library  .  .      ,  ,  ,.  .         ,  r  ,1  j- 

with  that  addition  the  resources  of  the  reading- 
room,  both  in  point  of  space  and  in  number  of  books,  are  to- 
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tally  inadequate  to  more  than  the  most  ordinary  demands.  A 
gift  of  some  thousands  of  dollars  is  necessary  to  put  the  li- 
brary of  Barnard  College  on  a  proper  basis. 

During  the  year  gifts  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Emily  O. 
Gibbes,  IMrs.  George  Whitfield  Collord,  and  Miss  Delphine 
Brown  have  been  announced  or  received.  The 
sum  total  of  these  gifts  amounts  to  more  than 
$500,000.  A  gift  of  unique  and  practical  value  is  that  of  a  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  from  Miss  Clara  B.  Spence  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  This  will  be  installed  during  the  summer  and  will 
unquestionably  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  as  well  as  to  the 
health  of  the  Barnard  students. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  T.  Brewster, 

Acting  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

and  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College 

Sirs  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  Teachers  College  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

The  total  enrollment  of  resident  students  in  the  College  has 

been  896 ;  extension  students  doing  work  at  Teachers  College, 

1,901 ;  School  pupils,   1,323 — a  grand  total  of 

Student  4  120.    Of  the  College  enrollment  190  graduate 

Enrollment  ,  ^^  r       •        ^         ^ 

students  and  069  professional  students  were  can- 
didates for  a  diploma,  and  37  were  unclassified  students.  In 
addition  to  this  primary  registration,  71  graduate  students  from 
the  University  Faculties,  6  from  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts, 
90  from  Columbia  College,  and  150  from  Barnard  College 
elected  courses  in  Teachers  College.  To  this  number  might 
also  be  added  1,366  students  enrolled  in  extension  classes  given 
away  from  the  College,  and  12,715  auditors  in  our  extension 
lecture  courses.  The  number  of  college  graduates  registered 
in  Teachers  College  was  262,  and  114  others  had  a  partial 
college  course.  There  were  also  442  normal  school  graduates. 
Our  resident  students  came  from  42  states  and  territories, 
and  8  foreign  countries.  They  represented  149  colleges  and 
universities,  87  normal  and  training  schools,  and  91  technical 
schools.  Of  the  resident  students  52  were  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  138  were  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  371  were  candidates  for  the  degree 
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of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  and  12  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts, 

There  has  been  an  increase  over  last  year  of  153  resident 
students,  of  whom  38  are  candidates  for  higher  degrees  and 
82  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The 
growth  of  our  schools  has  been  49,  and  the  number  of  partial 
students  in  extension  courses  has  increased  from  1,574  to  1,901. 
Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges  have  also  sent  us  60  more 
students  than  during  any  previous  year. 

The  colleges  and  universities  which  send  us  the  largest  num- 
ber of  students  stand  in  the  following  order :  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  36 ;  Barnard,  30 ;  Columbia,  28 ;  New  York 
Normal  College,  19;  New  York  University,  16;  Vassar,  14; 
Cornell,  13;  Chicago,  13;  Smith,  12;  Syracuse,  9;  Michigan,  8; 
Stanford,  8 ;  Adelphi,  7 ;  Harvard,  7 ;  Swarthmore,  7 ;  Indiana, 
6 ;  Wellesley,  6 ;  jMichigan  Agricultural,  5 ;  Cincinnati,  5 ;  Ne- 
braska, 5  ;  Wisconsin,  5  ;  Brown,  4 ;  Oberlin,  4 ;  Ohio  State,  4 ; 
Minnesota,  4 ;  Missouri,  4 ;  Washington,  4 ;  Wesleyan,  4 ;  Wil- 
son, 4;  Woman's  College  (Baltimore),  4;  Boston,  3;  Carleton, 
3 ;  Mt.  Holyoke,  3 ;  Radcliffe,  3  ;  St.  John's,  3 ;  St.  Lawrence,  3 ; 
Southern  Presbyterian,  3  ;  Toronto,  3 ;  California,  3 ;  Union,  3 ; 
North  Carolina,  3 ;  Armour  Institute,  2 ;  Beloit,  2 ;  Colorado 
Agricultural,  2 ;  Cornell  College,  2 ;  Drake,  2 ;  Drew,  2 ;  Elmira, 
2 ;  German  Wallace,  2 ;  Hobart,  2 ;  Iowa  Agricultural,  2 ;  Lake 
Erie,  2  ;  Milwaukee-Downer,  2 ;  Ohio  Wesleyan.  2  ;  Peabody,  2 ; 
Salem,  2  ;  Trinity,  2  ;  Illinois,  2 ;  Kentucky,  2 ;  Pennsylvania,  2 ; 
Rochester,  2 ;  Rutger's,  2 ;  Utah  Agricultural,  2 ;  Wake  Forest, 
2 ;  Wells,  2 ;  Yale,  2 ;  Acadia,  2 ;  New  Brunswick,  2 ;  and  Cen- 
tral Turkey,  2.  Seventy-nine  institutions,  1 1  of  them  in  foreign 
countries,  are  represented  by  i  student  each. 

The  normal  schools  with  largest  representation  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Trenton,  N.  J.,  16 ;  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  14 ;  Albany,  N.  Y., 
13 ;  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  11  ;  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  10;  Manhattan  Train- 
ing School,  9 ;  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  8 ;  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  8 ;  Jamaica, 
N,  Y.,  7;  San  Jose,  Cal..  6;  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  5 ;  Florence,  Ala., 
5;  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  5;  Normal,  III,  5;  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  4; 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  4;  Framingham,  Mass.,  4;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  4; 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  4;  Newark,  N.  J.,  4;  Winona,  Minn.,  4; 
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Athens,  Ga.,  3;  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  3;  Greeley,  Col,  3;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  3;  Kirksville,  Mo.,  3;  Mansfield,  Pa.,  3;  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.,  3;  New  Britain,  Ct.,  3;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  3;  Toledo, 
Ohio,  3 ;  Westchester,  Pa.,  3 ;  and  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  3.  Fifty- 
eight  normal  schools  are  represented  by  i  or  2  students  each. 

Leaves  of  absence  during  the  year  have  been  granted  to 
Professors  McMurry,  Smith  and  Farnsworth.  After  several 
months  of  rest  at  home.  Professor  McMurry 
went  to  Germany  to  study  recent  changes  in 
elementary  education.  During  his  absence  the  advanced 
courses  in  elementary  education  are  given  by  Professor  Suz- 
zallo,  formerly  of  Stanford  University,  one  of  our  own  grad- 
uates. Professor  Smith  has  been  inquiring  into  the  history  of 
mathematics  in  Japan,  China,  India  and  certain  parts  of  Europe. 
He  has  already  forwarded  to  the  College  Museum  much  valu- 
able material,  and  more  is  to  follow,  illustrating  the  evolution 
of  mathematics  and  methods  of  teaching  it  in  the  several  coun- 
tries that  he  has  visited.  Professor  Farnsworth  spent  four 
months  in  studying  the  conditions  of  teaching  music  in  the 
schools  of  this  country,  and  in  January  went  to  Europe  to  ex- 
tend his  observation  to  the  schools  of  Italy,  Germany,  France 
and  England. 

I  have  made  two  extended  tours  in  our  western  states  during 
the  year.  In  October  and  November  I  visited  nineteen  uni- 
versities, colleges,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools  in 
Canada  and  the  North  Central  States,  and  in  March  and  April 
made  similar  visits  in  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho.  Altogether  forty-six  institutions  and  teachers'  as- 
sociations were  visited  during  the  year  and  fifty-two  addresses 
made  to  more  than  26,000  teachers  and  students.  The  experi- 
ence was  valuable  in  forming  new  associations  and  particularly 
in  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  the  West  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years. 

The  educational  progress  of  the  past  decade  is  marvellous — 
more  phenomenal  than  is  realized  even  by  those  responsible  for 
it.  And  not  the  least  pleasing  phase  of  it  is  the  part  played  by 
graduates  of  Teachers  College.  In  every  institution  visited, 
with  two  exceptions,  I  found  from  two  to  sixteen  of  our  former 
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students,  ranging  in  rank  from  elementary  teachers  to  normal 
school  principals  and  heads  of  university  schools  of  education. 
The  loyalty  of  such  prominent  teachers  to  Teachers  College  and 
Columbia  University  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets. 

Professor  Richards  has  resigned  the  Macy  Professorship  of 
Manual  Training,  leaving  us  on  June  30,  1908,  to  accept  the 
Directorship  of  Cooper  Union.  For  ten  years  he  has  been  an 
influential  member  of  our  faculty.  His  extended  experience 
as  teacher  of  the  manual  arts,  his  skill  in  administration  and 
his  position  of  leadership  in  the  country,  preeminently  qualify 
him  for  the  responsible  position  to  which  he  has  been  called. 
His  going  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  College — a  loss  which  at  the 
present  time  I  see  no  satisfactory  way  of  repairing. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  change  in  curriculum  or 
courses  of  study.  The  present  requirements  are  fairly  satis- 
factory and  would  be  entirely  so  if  our  students 
were  uniformly  fitted  for  the  work.  But  they  „  ulations 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  representing 
many  types  of  preliminary  training  and  with  a  great  variety  of 
experience.  It  becomes  highly  important,  therefore,  to  main- 
tain standards  that  conform  to  the  best  attainable  ideals.  Can- 
didates for  the  higher  degrees  exhibit  the  greatest  diversity  in 
ability  and  equipment.  The  Columbia  policy  of  matriculating 
freely  all  graduates  of  reputable  colleges  obliges  each  depart- 
ment to  find  a  way  of  determining  the  fitness  of  its  students. 
We  have  sought  to  do  this,  first,  by  arranging  serial  courses  to 
be  taken  in  order,  extending  over  two  or  three  years,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  formal  examinations  preliminary  to  the  final  examina- 
tions for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  latter  plan  has  worked 
so  well  in  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  students,  that  the 
faculty  has  resolved  to  require  a  formal  written  examination, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  examinations  in  course,  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  The  preliminary  test 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  covers  the  entire  field  of  education,  and 
must  be  satisfactorily  passed  one  year  before  the  candidate  may 
come  up  for  his  final  examination ;  the  formal  examination  for 
the  master's  degree  will  be  given  three  or  four  weeks  before 
commencement,  thus  enabling  properly  qualified  students  to 
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obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  after  one  year  of  resi- 
dence. 

Plans  are  being  formed  for  the  development  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Domestic  Art  and  Science  when  the  new  building  is 

ready  for  occupancy  in  the  autumn  of  1909.     It 
Domestic  jg  ^^.  purpose  to  present  to  the  Trustees  of 

Science  and  Art  T^       u        r-  n  •  1  ,  .         ,  . 

teachers  College  a  special  report  on  this  subject 

early  next  year.  At  present  I  may  say  that  the  scheme  provides 
for  a  school  of  household  technology,  extending  the  scope  of 
the  present  departments  through  related  courses  in  physiology, 
bacteriolog}%  hygiene,  physics,  analytical  and  physiological 
chemistry,  economics,  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  departments  of  Analytical  and  Physi- 
ological Chemistry,  it  will  be  possible  to  offer  advanced  courses 
in  Domestic  Science  leading  to  a  doctor's  degree.  A  similar 
arrangement  can  doubtless  be  worked  out  with  the  University 
departments  of  Economics  and  Social  Economy  to  provide 
graduate  courses  in  Household  Economy  and  Institutional 
Administration.  The  greatest  obstacle  is  the  lack  of  compe- 
tent instructors.  The  field  is  new  and  has  not  as  yet  attracted 
the  strongest  women.  Meanwhile  we  are  selecting  the  ablest 
teachers  that  can  be  found,  both  men  and  women,  and  enabling 
them  by  generous  stipends  to  pursue  special  studies  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  build  up  a  faculty 
competent  to  give  instruction  in  some  phases  of  household  art 
and  science  that  have  hitherto  been  inadequately  treated  in  this 
country. 

The  work  of  our  schools  has  been  highly  commendable.   The 

attendance  at  the  Horace  Mann  Schools  has  been  larger  and 

more  uniform  than  in  any  previous  year.       Both 

eac  ers     o  -   (departments  have  had  a  waiting  list  from  which 
lege  Schools        ,  ^  ,  .,  ,  ,  ,  ,    '^    , 

the  best  pupils  could  be  selected  as  vacancies 

have  occurred.  The  spirit  pervading  the  teaching  staff  has 
been  most  helpful,  making  for  greater  unity  in  the  School  and 
closer  relations  with  the  College.  The  principals  in  their  an- 
nual reports  gratefully  acknowledge  the  special  services  of 
Professor  Suzzallo  to  the  elementary  school,  and  Professor 
Sachs  to  the  high  school  in  promoting  the  educational  efficiency 
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of  the  institution.  A  form  of  departmental  administration  is 
being  tried  in  the  high  school  and  plans  are  being  formulated 
to  provide  for  more  systematic  promotion  of  teachers  and  a 
more  definite  tenure  of  position.  Special  recognition  is  due 
the  teachers  for  the  systematic  effort  to  promote  the  moral  and 
social  tone  of  the  student  body,  and  for  voluntary  services 
rendered  after  hours  in  supervising  games  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. The  school  festival  of  May  first  was  an  event  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  school  life  and 
of  educational  ideals. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Strayer,  to  make  the  Speyer  School  of 
more  practical  value  to  the  College.  Many  obstacles  have  been 
overcome  and  the  day  school  has  largely  realized  our  expecta- 
tions. There  has  been  much  more  practice  teaching  than  ever 
before,  and  the  several  college  departments  have  conducted  an 
unusual  number  of  experiments.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
however,  to  put  the  school  in  right  relations  to  our  college  re- 
quirements. The  outcome  awaits  the  expenditure  of  more 
money  than  we  can  at  present  afford.  It  is  evident  to  me 
that  the  scope  of  the  school  must  be  narrowed  or  more 
money  found  for  its  support.  I  shall  make  this  matter  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  Trustees  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  Bryson  Library, 
exclusive  of  those  deposited  by  the  University  Library,  is 
37,021,  a  gain  of  2,897  in  the  past  year.  The 
most  important  accessions  are  in  the  history  of  Bryson  Library 
education,  educational  administration  in  France, 
commercial  education,  and  the  education  of  defectives.  The 
beginning  has  been  made  of  an  extensive  collection  of  current 
reports  of  national,  state  and  municipal  school  systems  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  We  have  already  thousands  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets  of  this  kind,  and  the  present  plan  is  to  classify 
this  material,  complete  certain  typical  series  and  keep  them  up 
to  date,  for  the  use  of  graduate  students  pursuing  investigations 
in  educational  administration.  Our  collection  of  school  books 
and  educational  documents  will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  already  so, 
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the  most  extensive  special  library  of  its  kind  in  exis- 
tence. 

The  Teachers  College  Record  has  devoted  its  five  issues  to 
studies  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  of  children's  read- 
.  ing,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  art, 

Bureau  ^"^  °^  ^^^  Industrial  Improvement  Schools  at 

Wuerttemberg.  Three  of  the  issues  proved  so 
popular  that  they  have  already  gone  into  second  editions.  The 
entire  elementary  school  curriculum  is  now  ready  in  book  form, 
and  Professor  Dow's  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art" 
is  about  to  appear,  with  illustrations  and  a  specially  designed 
binding.  Fourteen  "Contributions  to  Education"  have  been 
issued.  Five  deal  with  educational  theory :  studies  of  the  "Ci- 
ceronianus"  of  Erasmus,  and  of  Lessing's  "Education  of  the 
Human  Race,"  and  of  similar  works  of  Rousseau,  Bentham, 
Kant,  Herbart  and  Froebel.  Five  are  historical :  "The  Seven 
Liberal  Arts,"  "English  Grammar  Schools  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  "The  College  Curriculum  in  the  United 
States,"  "Public  Education  in  Upper  Canada,"  and  "The  Mov- 
ing School  in  Massachusetts."  Three  discuss  current  school 
problems :  "Educational  Work  in  Reform  Schools,"  "Syste- 
matic Study  in  the  Elementary  School,"  "Factors  Determining 
Arithmetical  Ability."  All  of  the  authors  are  or  have  been 
graduate  students  in  the  College.  The  other  "Contribution," 
Professor  Lodge's  classified  and  annotated  vocabulary  of  all 
words  that  occur  five  or  more  times  in  secondary  school  Latin, 
has  already  been  so  widely  approved  that  it  promises  to  work 
needed  reforms  in  High  School  Latin  teaching.  The  Publica- 
tion Bureau  has  also  issued  one  important  report — Dr.  Seguin's 
"Idiocy  and  Its  Treatment  by  the  Physiological  Method" — 
and  a  number  of  minor  publications. 

The   Appointment   Committee   reports   2,150    inquiries    for 

teachers  during  the  past  year,  as  against  2,000  during  the  year 

before.    We  still  are  obliged  to  confess  inability 

ppoin  m  n       ^^  meet  the  demand.    There  is  no  lack  of  oppor- 
Committee  .  .  ^  ,  ,  , 

tunity  for  good  teachers  m  any  field,  but  at  pres- 
ent the  outlook  is  most  promising  in  university  departments  of 
education,  in  normal  schools,  and  in  the  technical  subjects  of 
the  domestic  and  industrial  arts. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  appointments 
reported  to  the  Committee  for  the  years  1905-6,  1906-7  and 
1907-8 : 

1905-6  1906-7  1907-8 

Colleges  and  universities 41  84  71 

Superintendents  of  schools 3  5  11 

Normal  schools  20  47  54 

Supervisors  and  special  teachers 114  208  228 

Secondary  schools 152  168  161 

Elementary  schools 70  74  87 

Kindergartens    24  17  24 

Hospital    administration 13  20              8 

Miscellaneous   positions 24  42  34 

461  665  678 

Less  names  counted  twice 88  154  138 

Total    2,7^  511  540 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  is  highly  gratifying.  It  shows 
additions  during  the  year  to  endowment  funds  of  $121,250  and 
to  funds  for  special  purposes  of  $7,079.71,  in- 
creasing the  principals  of  these  funds  to  $889,-  Financial 
576.24  and  $331,431.32  respectively.  Gifts  have  Administration 
been  received  amounting  to  $82,583.77  for  the 
Domestic  Economy  Building,  $370.19  for  loan  funds,  and 
$16,210  for  general  purposes. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  $439,859.52, 
of  which  $23,432.67  was  paid  from  income  from  funds  for 
special  purposes  and  $4,560.38  was  paid  from  designated  gifts. 
The  income  applicable  to  general  purposes  was  $363,723.48 
from  College  earnings  and  $35,790.49  from  investments,  leav- 
ing a  deficiency  of  income  for  the  year  of  $12,352.50.  The 
donations  received  during  the  year  to  meet  the  expected  de- 
ficiency amounted  to  $16,210.  The  large  increase  in  current 
expenses,  $33,993-37  over  last  year,  is  due  to  the  increase  in 
number  of  students.  The  increase  in  expenditures  not  specially 
provided  for  by  gift  or  endowment  amounted  to  $29,218.60; 
meanwhile  receipts  from  tuition  fees  and  other  earnings  have 
increased  $30,083.22.  The  accompanying  table  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  expenses,  income,  student  enrollment,  etc.,  since  1897. 
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This  year  completes  the  first  decade  of  our  affiliation  with 
Cokimbia  University.    The  accompanying  statistical  table  (see 
p.  126)  shows  the  development  of  the  College 
during  the  period.     How  much  credit  for  this  niyersity 

is  due  our  University  connection,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  standards  of  scholarship 
and  the  professional  spirit  that  we  have  maintained  have  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  advance.  Teachers  College  might 
have  done  all  this  as  an  independent  institution,  but  it  would 
have  been  both  more  expensive  and  more  difficult.  The  Uni- 
versity environment  is  stimulating  and  we  have  been  accorded 
university  recognition  as  rapidly  as  we  have  earned  it.  The 
result  is  that  Teachers  College,  while  retaining  its  own 
corporate  identity  and  priding  itself  upon  its  separate 
institutional  life,  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Teachers  College  is  as  devoted  to  Columbia  interests 
and  as  loyal  to  Columbia  ideals  as  any  department  of  the 
University,  and  it  proposes  to  keep  faith  with  its  sister 
faculties  in  promoting  the  common  good  of  the  University 
system. 

The  policy  of  Columbia  in  affiliating  independent  institu- 
tions, while  not  uncommon  abroad,  is  almost  unique  in  this 
country.  Judging  from  ten  years'  experience  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  policy  worthy  of  more  general  adoption.  The  con- 
ditions of  permanency  are  assured  by  the  mutual  benefits  that 
accrue  from  such  union.  In  our  own  case  we  secure  the  sup- 
port of  a  strong  university  organization,  with  its  library,  labo- 
ratories, and  scientific  and  technical  equipment,  and  university 
recognition  for  all  our  graduates.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
University  acquires  without  expense  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
student  from  any  other  department  a  division  of  education  and 
a  professional  school  for  teachers,  practically  all  of  whose 
courses  are  freely  open  as  electives  to  students  of  other  depart- 
ments. The  greatest  advantage  to  the  University,  however,  an 
advantage  in  which  every  department  and  school  shares,  is  that 
the  students  of  Teachers  College  go  out  into  strategic  positions 
where  their  knowledge  of  what  Columbia  offers  and  their 
loyalty  to  Columbia's  ideals  make  them  missionaries  in  Colum- 
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bia's  interests.  The  University  can  do  no  more  effective  work  in 
promoting  its  own  advantage,  or  perform  no  more  meritorious 
public  service,  than  by  training  teachers  to  appreciate  sound 
scholarship  and  to  give  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  quicken- 
ing of  conscience  and  the  upbuilding  of  character. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

James  E.  Russell, 
Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  for  the  year  1907-08. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  my  report  must  deal  largely  with 

external  conditions.    This  school,  like  some  other  departments 

of  the  University,  has  undertaken  the  task  of 

,  .        .       ,       r  ^  ,.  r    1-  1        li  Educational 

advancmg  m  the  face  of  a  policy  of  disloyalty,  standards 

on  the  part  of  many  similar  institutions,  to  edu- 
cational standards  which  all  recognize  as  worthy.  It  is  there- 
fore with  great  satisfaction  that  we  find  ourselves  able  to  re- 
port sound  and  steady  progress,  materially  as  well  as  educa- 
tionally. It  is  especially  gratifying  to  state  that  this  result  is 
due  largely  to  the  loyal,  though  quite  impartial  support  of  the 
schools  of  this  State,  by  our  State  Education  Department  and 
by  our  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  to  the  fair-minded  atti- 
tude of  pharmacists  generally  throughout  the  State.  When  the 
educational  reforms  now  so  securely  established  in  pharmacy 
were  first  proposed,  they  were  strongly,  and  for  a  time  suc- 
cessfully, opposed  by  many  of  these  pharmacists,  who  over- 
estimated the  inconveniences  which  they  correctly  anticipated 
would  result  from  the  new  system.  These  pharmacists  have 
followed  the  workings  of  that  system  without  hostility  or  prej- 
udice, and  with  increasing  favor,  a  course  which  has  disap- 
pointed those  who  opposed  the  movement,  and  who  counted 
upon  hostile  dissensions  within  the   State  to  vindicate  their 
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course  of  action.  During  the  past  two  years,  hundreds  of  phar- 
macy students  have  been  lured  away  from  the  State  of  New 
York  by  representations  that  after  graduating  from  schools 
which  relieved  them  from  entrance  requirements  here  legal, 
they  could  return  to  full  professional  standing.  The  first  of 
these  graduates  are  now  applying  to  our  State  authorities  for 
recognition,  only  to  find  that  the  desired  standing  is  forever 
denied  them,  except  through  the  retracing  of  their  course,  on  a 
legal  basis. 

In  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties, 
where  a  similar  contest  has  been  waged,  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  loyal  adherence  to  the  principles  and  rules  agreed  upon  is 
also  strong  and  growing. 

Our  Class  of  1908  is  the  one  that  has  felt  the  full  force  of 
restriction  due  to  the  educational  changes  which  have  been 
fully  discussed  in  my  previous  reports.  That  of 
1909  is  much  larger,  and  all  indications  point 
toward  steady  and  continuous  accretion.  In  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  work,  the  increase  is  specially  notable.  In  1907,  the 
ratio  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  with  University  recognition, 
to  other  graduates  was  a  little  less  than  1 1  per  cent. ;  this  year, 
it  is  nearly  39  per  cent.  All  of  these  students  have  voluntarily 
preceded  their  matriculation  by  graduation  from  the  secondary 
school,  although  the  law  requires  but  one  year  of  such  prepara- 
tion. 

Since  it  is  to  these  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  that  we  must 
look  almost  wholly  for  the  recruiting  of  our  class  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Doctor's  degree,  we  may  now  safely  expect  a  cor- 
responding growth  in  this  department  of  our  educational  work. 

Scholarship,  in  all  classes,  has  this  year  been  of  a  very  high 
order,  this  fact  being,  to  the  Faculty,  the  most  gratifying  part 
of  the  year's  experience. 

The  attendance  of  women  at  our  College  has  come  to  as- 
sume considerable  importance,  and  the  results  are  altogether 
satisfactory.  Of  the  Class  of  1908,  eight  members  are  women, 
seven  of  them  in  the  University  section.  Not  one  of  them  has 
failed  or  been  conditioned,  and  their  average  scholarship  has 
been  rather  superior  to  that  of  the  men.     The  two  principal 
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prizes,  besides  others,  were  taken  by  one  of  them,  and  of  her 
two  serious  competitors,  one  was  of  her  own  sex.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  women  in  the  class  has  been  distinctly  elevating, 
in  character  as  well  as  in  scholarship. 

Two  new  lines  of  work  were  last  year  undertaken.  One  was 
a  graduate  course  in  the  microscopical  and  chemical  analysis 
of  foods  and  drugs,  for  those  deficient  in  the 

^^ftw  Courses 

requirements  for  admission  to  our  regular  Grad- 
uate Course.  Since  such  students  receive  no  degree,  admission 
to  this  class  was  freed  from  technicalities,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  standard  established  being  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for 
the  successful  performance  of  his  work.  To  aid  those  who 
needed  training  in  some  special  direction,  a  Summer  Prepara- 
tory Course  of  twelve  weeks  was  provided.  Four  prospective 
members  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Class  took  this  Preparatory 
Course  and  all  of  them  were  among  the  successful  members  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Class.  The  last  named  class  was  composed 
of  seventeen  members,  twelve  of  whom  were  from  our  own 
College.  Thirteen  of  these  students  were  successful  in  secur- 
ing our  certificate  of  proficiency.  These  students  represented 
diverse  interests  and  ideals.  In  future  classes,  the  genuine  de- 
sire for  instruction  and  self-improvement  may  be  expected  to 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Great  improvements  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  this  course  are  planned  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  series 
of  lectures  on  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  inspection 
will  be  delivered  by  an  inspector  of  many  years'  experience. 

The  intimate  relations  of  the  graduates  from  this  course,  in 
their  professional  work,  to  the  administration  of  the  national 
and  state  pure  food  and  drugs  laws,  renders 

some  reference  to  this  subject  here  appropriate.       „  _ 

m,         1     •    •  .  r    1  ,  ff     f  Drugs  Laws 

ihe  admmistration  of  these  laws  constitutes  an 

extremely  difficult  problem.  Commercial  standards,  even  of 
the  legitimate  class,  are  highly  complicated,  and  the  task  of 
comprehending  and  correctly  regulating  them  at  once  was  al- 
most superhuman.  That  mistakes  should  be  made  was  inevi- 
table, and  their  occurrence  was  to  have  been  anticipated.  Yet 
the  representatives  of  commerce  have  in  many  instances  over- 
looked these  difficulties  and  have  assumed  a  hypercritical  atti- 
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tude.  In  this  they  have  been  encouraged  by  a  well  organized 
and  powerful  body  engaged  in  illegitimate  enterprises,  who 
have  made  every  effort  to  corrupt  the  sources  of  evidence. 
Against  these  adverse  influences  and  extreme  measures,  the 
authorities  have  stood  with  a  fortitude  amounting  to  heroism. 
Their  attitude  has  been,  generally  speaking,  correctly  inter- 
preted, and  there  has  been  a  practical  failure  of  the  efforts  to 
mislead  the  public  as  to  the  main  issues.  The  disposition  of 
many  professional  men  to  enlist  their  services  in  wrong  enter- 
prises, and  their  readiness  to  testify  upon  matters  of  fact  on 
either  side  of  a  question,  with  a  sole  regard  to  the  material  con- 
sideration, has  brought  serious  discredit  upon  more  than  one 
profession.  It  has  been  felt  that  against  this  tendency,  an  in- 
stitution such  as  ours  should  set  its  face  with  determined  reso- 
lution, and  that  the  instruction  of  our  classes  as  to  their  profes- 
sional duty  in  such  cases  constitutes  one  of  our  most  important 
responsibilities. 

Our  "College  Course"  will  next  year  be  increased  by  two 
weeks  added  in  the  spring,  thus  materially  diminishing  the  dis- 
crepancy in  length  of  term  between  this  course 
The  Academic   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^j  academic  year. 
Calendar  . 

Our  University  classes  are  next  year  to  at- 
tend during  four  full  days  of  the  week,  thus  establishing  an 
excess  of  nearly  one-third  in  the  amount  of  their  instruction 
over  that  of  the  college  class. 

Our  regular  graduate  course  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  an  optional  )^ear,  we  having  received  an  assurance 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
status  of  students  so  trained  will  be  regarded  as  equivalent, 
for  their  purposes,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

I  may  report  in  conclusion  that  the  revision  of  the  by-laws 
of  this  College  has  been  undertaken,  with  a  view 
Revision  of        ^q  bringing  our  organization  into  greater  har- 
mony with  that  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  RusBY, 

Dean. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE   SESSION   OF    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  desire  herewith  to  present  the  report  of  the  ninth  Summer 
Session  of  Cokimbia  University,  which  opened  July  7th,  and 
closed  August  14th. 

This  arrangement  of  the  Summer  Session  calendar  whereby 
the  opening  was  postponed  to  the  second  week  in  July  was 
in  accord  with  the  plan  adopted  in  1907.  The 
holding  of  exercises  on  two  Saturdays  prevented 
the  extension  of  the  session  beyond  the  third  Saturday  of 
August  and  insured  thirty-one  days  of  attendance.  This  calen- 
dar has  proved  as  satisfactory  for  the  session  of  1908  as  it 
did  in  1907  and  has  brought  about  a  promptness  in  registra- 
tion which  is  truly  remarkable.  It  is  a  phenomenon  worthy 
of  admiration  when  fifteen  hundred  students  are  registered, 
find  their  various  places  in  a  complicated  curriculum,  and  are 
busy  with  their  studies  within  three  or  four  days. 

In  1907,  1,132  of  the  1,350  students  had  enrolled  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session;  in  1908,  1,264  of  the  1,500  students 
registered  on  or  before  the  corresponding  day. 
It  is  noteworthy  also  that  on  Monday,  July  6th, 
the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  session,  478  students  regis- 
tered, a  number  exceeding  the  registration  of  any  other  day 
in  the  history  of  the  Summer  Session.  The  registration  for 
the  corresponding  day  of  1907  was  392.  In  1907,  1,297  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  by  Saturday  of  the  first  week  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  opening  day  being  Tuesday;  in  1908,  1,459  students 
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had  been  enrolled  in  the  same  period.  These  details  of  regis- 
tration are  of  considerable  importance  as  indicating  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  later  opening  of  the  session  and  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  an  apparently  insignificant  modification  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  calendar  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
the  remarkable  increase  in  attendance. 

The  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session  of  1908  again  calls 
for  special  recognition.  It  v^ras  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
increase  of  students  would  either  be  checked  or 
greatly  diminished  by  reason  of  the  business  de- 
pression and  also  because  of  the  extraordinary  heat  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  It  is  therefore  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  report  a  growth  of  150  in  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance. 

Chapter  XXII,  Section  2,  of  the  Statutes  of  the  University 

reads  as  follows :  "The  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Summer 

Session  shall  be  assigned  to  an  Administrative 
Administrative  -r,       j  -,•  r   r  re  i_       ini. 

^       ,  Board  consistmg  of  five  officers  who  shall  be 

appointed  by  the  Trustees  for  a  term  of  three 

years  on  the  nomination  of  the  President."    In  accordance  with 

this  section,  as  the  terms  of  the  Administrative  Board  expired 

in  1907,  the  Trustees  on  nomination  of  the  President  made  the 

following  appointments : 

Administrative  Board 
James  C.  Egbert,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Chairman  of  the 

Board  and  Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 
Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  LL.D.,  Johnsonian  Professor  of 

Philosophy, 
Wm.    a.    Hervey,    A.m.,    Adjunct    Professor    of    German 

Languages  and  Literatures, 
Frederick  Paul  Keppel,  A.B.,  Secretary  of  the  University, 
Clyde  Furst,  A.M.,  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Wadelton  was  appointed  Recorder  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

The  terms  of  these  members  will  expire  July  i,  1910. 
The  plans  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  the  past  were 
followed  consistently  in  the  session  of  1908.    These  are  based 
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upon  certain  definite  principles :  first,  to  discover  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student  and  if  possible  to  gratify  his  de- 
sires in  the  arrangement  of  subjects  and  courses;  second,  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  subjects  already  offered  rather  than  to 
rapidly  increase  the  number  of  subjects;  third,  to  secure  as 
instructors  men  of  reputation  as  teachers,  who  have  for  this 
reason  already  become  known  in  the  educational  world.  The 
application  of  these  principles  in  the  development  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  has  met  with  such  hearty  approval  that  they 
should  undoubtedly  influence  the  history  of  summer  instruc- 
tion at  Columbia  in  the  coming  years. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1908  numbered 
eighty-seven  instructors  as  against  seventy-three  in  1907,  and 
twenty-two   assistants    as    against    eighteen    in 
1907.      There    were    summoned    to    Columbia  J.^ 

from  other  universities  the  following:  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Frost  Abbott,  of  Princeton  University ;  Superin- 
tendent William  Chandler  Bagley,  of  the  Oswego  State  Nor- 
mal School;  Assistant  Professor  Charles  Sears  Baldwin, 
of  Yale  University;  Professor  Wilbur  Pardon  Bowen,  of  the 
Michigan  Normal  College;  Miss  Josephine  B.  Brower,  of  the 
St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School ;  Professor  Henry  Smith  Car- 
hart,  University  of  Michigan ;  Professor  Frank  Wadleigh 
Chandler,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute;  Professor  Rossitter 
Gleason  Cole,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Professor  Henry 
Rushton  Fairclough,  Lcland  Stanford  University;  Professor 
Lucien  Foulet,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Professor  Maurice  Gar- 
land Fulton,  Central  University  of  Kentucky;  Professor 
Ernest  Norton  Henderson,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn;  Mr. 
George  Holston,  Columbia  Grammar  School;  Professor  Will 
David  Howe,  Indiana  University ;  Professor  Robert  Matteson 
Johnston,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Professor  Archibald  M.  Mac- 
Mechan,  Dalhousie  College ;  Assistant  Professor  Grace  Harriet 
Macurdy,  Vassar  College;  Mr.  Cyprien  O.  Mailloux;  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Manny;  Assistant  Professor  Henry  Winchester 
Rolfe,  Leland  Stanford  University ;  Professor  Frank  Chapman 
Sharp,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Professor  William  Benjamin 
Smith,  Tulane  University;  Professor  Henry  Russell  Spencer, 
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Ohio  State  University;  Assistant  Professor  Thomas  Andrew 
Storey,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Professor  George 
Malcolm  Stratton,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor 
Thomas  Whittemore,  Tufts  College ;  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Woll, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Miss  Mary  Woods;  Miss 
Carrie  Van  R.  Ashcroft,  Wadleigh  High  School. 

Of  the  force  of  instructors  twenty-nine  were  not  otherwise 
connected  with  the  University  as  compared  with  twenty-three 
in  1907  and  fifteen  in  1906. 

In  the  Summer  Session  of  1906  a  modification  was  made  in 
the  rule  which  limited  students  to  courses  aggregating  six 
points.  The  purpose  of  this  modification  was  to 
give  opportunity  for  three  courses  or  more  to 
students  who  were  well  qualified  to  undertake  the  additional 
work.  This  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  Summer  Session 
students,  being  safeguarded  by  suitable  restrictions,  has  not  in- 
terfered in  any  way  with  the  standing  of  the  summer  term,  nor 
has  it  led  to  any  abuse.  In  consequence  the  same  opportunity 
was  offered  in  the  session  of  1908.  This  privilege  is  granted 
in  many  instances  to  those  who  are  mature  and  who  are  re- 
viewing subjects  already  familiar  to  them,  also  to  those  stu- 
dents of  the  University  who  are  completing  or  supplementing 
courses  given  in  the  regular  academic  year.  In  November, 
1907,  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  passed  the  following 
resolution :  "Maximum  credit  allowed  toward  the  degree  of 
A.B.  or  B.S.  in  the  Summer  Session  shall  be  eight  points,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  combination  of  courses  amounting  to 
more  than  six  points  shall  be  permitted  without  the  approval 
of  the  Director  and  that  no  student  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
in  one  Summer  Session  more  than  three  courses  for  credit 
toward  a  degree." 

This  privilege  was  granted  by  the  Director  only  to  those 
students  of  Columbia  College  whose  record  in  their  college 
career  had  been  C  or  above.  The  Administrative  Board  of  the 
Summer  Session  established  a  rule  that  a  supplementary  fee, 
not  to  exceed  $10,  should  be  charged  where  any  student  regis- 
tered for  courses  the  aggregate  credit  of  which  exceeded  six 
points.     In  1903,  140  students  as  against  104  in  1907  regis- 
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tered  for  additional  courses.  They  were  informed  that  the 
additional  fee  was  charged,  not  merely  because  of  the  addi- 
tional expenses  occasioned  by  reason  of  the  increased  number 
of  students  in  certain  courses,  but  as  a  deterrent  so  that  they 
should  not  undertake  more  than  was  consistent  with  their  well- 
being  in  the  trying  season  of  summer  weather. 

The  enrollment  in  the  various  subjects  shows  some  curious 
changes  as  compared  with  the  session  of  1907.  In  that  year 
only  one  subject  showed  a  falling  off — four  in  a  registration 
of  two  hundred — and  all  other  subjects  showed  an  increase. 
In  the  Summer  Session  of  this  year  there  is  an  increase  of  35 
in  chemistry,  4  in  drawing,  19  in  economics,  36  in  education, 
4  in  engineering,  12  in  German,  20  in  Latin,  20  in  manual 
training,  94  in  mathematics,  2  in  music,  46  in  philosophy,  55 
in  psychology'',  15  in  physical  education,  4  in  physics,  23  in 
physiology ;  but  there  is  a  decrease  in  domestic  science  of  30, 
English  II,  geography  41,  Greek  4,  history  5,  romance  lan- 
guages 2,  and  nature-study  14.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  these  figures  represent  the  total  enrollment  and  that 
they  are  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  number  of  courses 
and  by  the  number  of  students  taking  more  than  one  course  in 
a  subject. 

The  number  of  graduate  students  in  1905  was  120;  in  1906, 

166 ;  in  1907,  218 ;  and  in  1908,  266.    This  increase  of  48  shows 

a  steady  and  satisfactory  growth  in  the  interest 

in  graduate  work  during  the  Summer  Session.  „^   , 

T*  r  r      1  1  .        ,      .  ,  Students 

Many    of    these    students    remam    durmg   the 

academic  year.     They  certainly  form  a  most  satisfactory  body 

of  students,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  they  are 

enrolled  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  their  return  in  successive 

summers  so  that  they  may  fulfil  the  residence  required  by  the 

regulations  of  the    University  Council. 

The  number  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 

KM.  in  1905  was  29;  in  1906,  47;  in  1907,  64.     In  1908  the 

number   was   61.      These   were   distributed    as 

follows:  In  Chemistry  8,  Economics  i,  Educa-  ,, 

tion  8,   Engineering  5,   English   2,   German  6, 

Greek  i,  History  5,  Latin  3,  Mathematics  4,  Philosophy  3, 
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Psychology  5,  Physical  Education  i,  Physics  3,  Physiology  4, 
Romance  Languages  2. 

Of  the  28  subjects  offered  in  1908  sixteen  were  given  in 
the  same  number  of  courses  as  in  1907.  Two  courses  were 
added  in  Education,  two  in  Manual  Training,  one  in  Philoso- 
phy, one  in  Psychology,  one  in  French  and  one  in  Italian.  One 
course  less  was  given  in  Nature-Study,  German,  Greek  and 
Latin.  Domestic  Art  was  given  for  the  first  time  and  was  at- 
tended by  forty-five  students.  Mineralogy  took  the  place  of 
Geology,  a  plan  which  has  been  followed  for  the  past  four  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  every  case  where  additional 
courses  were  offered  an  increase  in  registration  is  also  found. 

Public  lectures  as  usual  formed  part  of  the  program  in  the 

Summer  Session  of  1908,  but  they  were  arranged  somewhat 

differently  and  on  a  more  satisfactory  plan. 
Public  •  .  . 

,     ^  They  were  given  in  connection  with  the  work 

of  three  departments :  Education,  German  and 
Physics.  These  lectures  have  been  well  attended  and  have 
been  a  very  helpful  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  de- 
partments. They  have  also  been  useful  to  those  not  regularly 
enrolled,  as  affording  an  opportunity  to  obtain  some  benefit 
from  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University. 

The  activities  of  the  Summer  Session  are  now  of  a  two- 
fold character ;  on  the  one  hand  there  are  the  regular  exercises 
which  are  required  and  for  which  credit  is  given,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  lectures  of  a  more  popular  character  and  con- 
certs, intended  to  entertain  and  indirectly  benefit  the  studenr. 
The  latter  have  formed  a  very  important  feature  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1908.  In  consequence  it  has  seemed  best  to  issue 
weekly  a  bulletin  giving  a  complete  statement  of  lectures,  con- 
certs and  excursions.  These  bulletins  have  proved  to  be  of 
considerable  help  in  making  known  to  the  students  all  that  the 
University  offers  beyond  the  regular  courses  stated  in  the  An- 
nouncement. 

The  Director  has  to  record  the  kindly  and  generous  assist- 
ance of  many  of  those  who  are  regularly  engaged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Summer  Session  who  have  freely  offered  their 
services  to  render  the  Summer  Session  attractive  and  helpful 
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to  the  students.  Mr.  William  J.  Kraft  has  given  weekly  organ 
recitals  on  Friday  afternoon  and  has  been  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Kraft  and  Mrs.  Jean  Alexander.  Professor  Thomas  Whitte- 
more  gave  a  reading  from  Rudyard  Kipling.  Professor  R.  G. 
Cole  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Melodrama  as  a  Modern  Music 
Form"  with  musical  illustration  (King  Robert  of  Sicily).  Mr. 
Teja  Singh,  of  the  University  of  Punjaub,  gave  two  lectures 
on  India.  Professor  Wilbur  P.  Bowen  gave  lectures  on 
"American  Recreation  and  American  Physique"  and  "Tennis 
Games,  Ancient  and  Modern"   (illustrated). 

Much  attention  has  been  given  this  summer  to  music.  Four 
organ  recitals  were  given,  two  by  Professor  Harry  B.  Jepson, 
organist  of  Yale  University,  and  two  by  Pro-  Music 

fessor  William  Hammond,  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  Four  orchestra  concerts  were  given  in  the  grove.- 
All  of  these  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the  Summer 
Session  students  and  also  by  numerous  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  usual  receptions  to  officers  and  students  were 
held  in  the  University  Gymnasium  on  the  evenings  of  July  9th 
and  August  nth.  These  differed  somewhat  in  character  from 
those  of  last  year  in  that  a  musical  program  formed  the  first 
part  of  the  exercises  of  the  evening.  Unusual  interest  was 
shown  because  of  this  change  and  the  sociability  of  these  oc- 
casions was  marked. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Andrews  has  carried  on  his  important  work 
of  conducting  excursions  with  the  same  success  which  has  at- 
tended his  efforts  in  other  years.    The  followmg  Excursions 
is  a  list  of  these  for  1908 : 

July         9.     Introductory  Lecture,  ''New  York  and  the 

Visiting  Teacher"  150  students 

"  10.     Circumnavigating  New  York 143        " 

"  II.     Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 146        " 

"  13.     Inspection  of  University  Buildings 81         " 

"  15.     American  Museum  of  Natural  History 51        " 

"  18.     United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 

Point   362 

"  22.     Orphan  Asylum  at  Hastings-on-Hudson. .     48        " 

25.     Tarrytown    and    the    Washington    Irving 

Region  at  Sleepy  Hollow 170        " 

"  29.     Seabright,  N.  J 12        " 

August         I.     United  States  Immigrant  Station  and  Uni- 
versity Settlement 274        " 
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Religious  services  were  held  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  five 
Sundays  of  the  session  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    This 

-,,       ,  hour    has   proved   more   satisfactory   than   the 

Chapel  .       ,  ^         ,         ,  .  _/ 

morning  hour  selected  m  1907.  ihe  congrega- 
tions have  been  large  and  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  ser- 
vices. The  University  preachers  for  the  session  were :  Rev. 
Hugh  Black,  M.A.,  Union  Seminary;  Rev.  Loring  W.  Batten, 
S.T.D.,  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York  City;  Rev.  J.  Stuart 
Holden,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Portrnan  Square,  London.  The 
services  were  made  more  helpful  and  attractive  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  vokmteer  choir  directed  by  the  organist,  Mr.  William 
J.  Kraft,  who  has  been  unsparing  in  his  eflforts  to  obtain  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  music  of  the  chapel  on  the  part  of  the 
Summer  Session  Students. 

The  development  of  the  Summer  Session  may  be  carried  on 
in  two  directions :  first,  in  an  increase  of  courses  and  thus 
in  the  expansion  of  subjects  already  offered;  second,  in  en- 
tering upon  new  fields  which  have  not  yet  been  essayed  by  the 
University.  A  study  of  the  registration  and  the  selection  of 
courses  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  instructive  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  first.  It  is  clear  that  additional  courses  must 
be  offered  in  a  number  of  different  subjects  in  the  session 
of  1909.  Among  these  subjects  we  may  mention  economics 
and  geography.  General  courses  in  English,  history  and 
mathematics,  designed  especially  for  those  teaching  in  the 
grammar  schools,  are  earnestly  called  for.  We  should  add  also 
such  new  subjects  as  architecture,  applied  design,  civil  govern- 
ment, botany  and  zoology.  These  subjects  have  been  spe- 
cifically mentioned  by  those  who  have  either  attended  or  de- 
sired to  attend  the  Summer  Session  at  Columbia.  A  general 
change  of  courses  m^ust  be  made  so  that  we  may  recall  those 
who  have  been  at  former  sessions.  As  to  the  second  form  of 
development,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  University  could  be  of 
great  service  in  providing  for  a  summer  school  in  theology. 
The  close  association  of  Columbia  with  Union  Seminary  ren- 
ders this  undertaking  very  promising.  The  University  also 
would  add  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  instruction  in 
music  if  it  should  establish  a  school  of  music  co-extensive  with 
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our  Summer  Session.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  school  of  this 
character  in  which  the  student  may  obtain  a  longer  period  of 
instruction  than  is  common  in  summer  schools  of  music,  which 
are  generally  limited  to  two  or  three  weeks.  We  have  already 
given  much  attention  to  music,  not  only  as  a  means  of  enter- 
tainment, but  as  a  means  of  instruction,  preparing  programs 
which  are  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  music.  In  connection  with  a  summer  school  of  music 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  orchestral  and  vocal  concerts  which 
would  be  supplementary  to  the  work  of  instruction  in  the 
school.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  Columbia  has  great  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  this  direction.  I  desire  also  to  suggest 
again  the  possibility  of  undertaking  a  summer  school  in  law, 
even  though  it  may  involve  for  that  department  a  session  of 
eight  or  ten  weeks.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
successful  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  where  the  Summer  Session  has  been  ex- 
tended to  eight  weeks,  has  found  that  such  an  extension  of  time 
has  not  by  any  means  interfered  with  the  registration.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  an  addition  of  two  weeks  to  the  present 
month  and  a  half  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
success  of  a  school  of  law.  Columbia  University  has  attained 
pre-eminence  in  the  Summer  Session  movement  in  education 
and  if  it  is  to  continue  to  maintain  this  pre-eminence  and  to 
render  still  further  important  service  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion we  should  be  ready  to  provide  for  all  who  are  desirous 
of  using  the  summer  months  in  study. 

At  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  six  of  the 
twenty-seven  summer  courses  in  medicine  which  have  been 
offered    were    elected.      Fifteen    registered    in 

surgery,    eleven    in    obstetrics,    six    in    clinical  College  of 

,,     ,  ^1  .  1^-1  1     Physicians  and 

pathology,  three  m  gynecology,  two  m  laryngol-       -^     g^rgeons 

ogy,  one  in  orthopedic  surgery.     There  were  in 

all  thirty-four  students.    Of  these  nine  were  physicians,  three 

graduates  in  pharmacy,  fifteen  were  enrolled  in  the  College 

of  Physicians  and  seven  were  students  in  other  medical  schools. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  courses  serve  a  useful  purpose, 

but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  those  who  attend 
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is  so  small.  Courses  in  medicine  have  been  given  for  six  sum- 
mers and  the  number  of  students  has  remained  about  the  same 
as  when  they  were  first  offered.  In  view  of  the  great  increase 
in  numbers  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University,  due  in 
a  large  degree  to  the  fact  that  Columbia  is  located  in  New 
York  City,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  credence  that  many  stu- 
dents in  medicine  would  welcome  the  opportunity  for  study 
during  the  summer  if  subjects  and  courses  adapted  to  their 
needs  and  desires  and  of  the  same  value  and  attractiveness 
as  those  of  the  academic  year  should  be  offered  at  the  medical 
school  of  the  university. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    3O,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fourth  annual  report  of  Ex- 
tension Teaching,  being  that  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  in  general  that  the  year  just 
passed  has  been  the  most  favorable  in  the  history  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  University.  Our  records  show  a  marked  increase 
in  all  departments — in  the  number  of  courses  of  which  students 
could  avail  themselves,  in  the  students  registered,  in  the  short 
courses  given  and  auditors  present,  and  in  the  fees  received  and 
available  for  instruction. 

During  the  past  year  ninety-nine  collegiate,  professional,  and 
technical  courses  have  been  offered  by  Extension  Teaching, 
seventy-seven  at  the  University,  and  twenty-two  away  from  the 
University.  In  addition,  Teachers  College  has  scheduled  sev- 
enty-three professional  courses  and  eight  special  (non-credit) 
courses  at  hours  convenient  to  non-resident  students. 

The  students  we  have  registered  in  courses  at  the  University 
in  collegiate,  professional,  and  special  courses  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege number   1,422;  in  the  Evening  Technical 
Courses,  479 ;  in  the  collegiate  and  professional        ""\"1^^^.  ° 
courses  in  local  centres,  1,366;  and  auditors  in 
the  short  lecture  courses  in  local  centres,   12,715.     Our  total 
receipts  for  1907-08  are  approximately  $50,700.     Compared 
with  the  work  of  1906-07  we  have  therefore  added  316  to  our 
enrollm.ent  of  students  taking  work  at  the  University;  314  to 
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the  enrollment  of  students  in  local  centres ;  4,378  to  the  audi- 
tors in  local  centres,  and  $8,500  to  our  receipts. 

These  results,  showing  as  they  do  a  general  advance  and  con- 
tinuing the  regular  growth  and  development  of  previous  years, 
bring  the  conviction  that  we  have  now  seriously  entered  upon 
our  great  field  of  public  education.  The  University  is  rewarded 
for  its  liberal  policy  in  the  organization  of  Extension  Teach- 
ing in  the  hearty,  generous  response  of  the  community,  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  facilities  afforded. 

Summary   of  Registrations  in  Extension  Teaching, 

1904-08 


At  the  Univbesitt 

In  Local  Centres 

Total 
Students 

Col- 
legiate, 

Pro- 
fessional, 
Techni- 
cal 

Year 

Stu- 
dents 

Registrations 

Students 

in 

Credit 

Courses 

Auditors 

in 
Lecture 
Courses 

Fees 

In 
Credit 
Courses 

In 

Non- 
Credit 

In 

Evening 
Tech. 

1904-05... 

1,184 

1,244 

448 

702 

5,785 

1,886 

129,882 

1905-06... 

1,201 

1,615 

128 

1,631 

14,944 

2,832 

$33,219 

1906-07... 

1,574 

1,687 

241 

497 

1,052 

8,337 

2,626 

$42,131 

1907-08... 

1,901 

1,658 

320 

637 

1,366 

12,715 

3,267 

$50,700 

The  chief  change  that  has  marked  the  administration  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  withdrawal  by  Teachers  College  of 
the  partial  and  special  courses  based  on  the 
Teachers  College  curriculum  and  taught  by  its 
instructors,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  Extension  Teaching  to  give 
them  at  its  own  initiative.  The  change  involves 
the  status  of  about  twenty  courses  and  sections  of  courses  and 
366  registrations.  I  regret  the  change  in  so  far  as  it  means  the 
partial  disintegration  of  our  system;  but  the  College  makes 
substantial  gains  by  it,  and  will  continue  to  increase  them  with 
the  development  of  its  special  work.    In  actual  working  there 


Teachers 
College 
Extension 
Courses 
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is  little  difference — in  instruction,  none  at  all,  and  none  in  the 
administration  of  the  student  body.  We  announce  and  promote 
these  courses  equally  with  our  own ;  and  students  in  such 
courses  still  remain  non-matriculated  students  registered  in  Ex- 
tension Teaching. 

Every  year  sees  the  continuous  progress  of  Teachers  College 
towards  its  double  function  and  double  service — its  provision 
not  only  for  resident  students,  but  for  teachers  in  active  service. 
With  the  ensuing  years  the  curriculum  is  so  planned  that  the 
College  will  begin  to  give  in  rotation  through  several  years  all 
fundamental  courses  at  hours  at  which  teachers  in  service  can 
take  them.  Teachers  will  therefore  have  full  opportunities  for 
professional  study  at  the  University. 

During  the  past  year  the  method  of  crediting  courses  offered 
in  Extension  Teaching  has  taken  a  simple  and  effective  form, 
and  the  difficulty  discussed  in  my  last  report 
(p.  113)  has  been  satisfactorily  removed.    The        Method  for 
courses    offered    in    Extension    Teaching    for  Crediting 

which  collegiate  or  professional  status  has  been  ^  tension 

desired  have  been  placed  formally  before  the  Teaching 

head  of  each  department  concerned,  and  the 
heads  of  departments  have  uniformly  recommended  these 
courses  for  credit  in  stated  points  for  such  students  of  the 
University  as  may,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Faculty 
in  which  they  are  registered,  or  may  subsequently  register,  be 
entitled  to  count  such  work  towards  advanced  standing  or  as 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  diplomas  or  degrees. 
This  method  affords  a  simple  working  basis  of  college  credit 
which  has  commended  itself  both  to  the  departments  and  to  the 
Faculties  in  which  our  students  matriculate,  particularly  in 
Teachers  College. 

Acting  on  your  suggestion,  under  date  of  September  17th, 
that  definite  provision  might  be  made  through  Extension  Teach- 
ing for  the  instruction  of  students  admitted  to 
the  University  with  conditions,  I  have  to  report         Courses  to 
that  arrangements  approved  by  the  Administra-  ba  is  y 

tive  Board  of  Extension  Teaching,  and  accept-  Conditions 

able  to  the  departments  concerned,  have  been 
effected.    For  students  conditioned  in  English,  two  courses  in 
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English  covering  the  Entrance  requirements  in  English  have 
been  established,  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Mitchill  (A.M.,  Columbia, 
1900),  instructor.  Students  conditioned  in  French  are  admit- 
ted to  E.  French  A,  or  E.  Spanish  1-2,  or,  for  intermediate 
standing,  to  E.  French  Bi ;  students  in  German  to  E.  Ger- 
man A,  or,  for  intermediate  standing,  to  E.  German  Bia-B2a; 
students  in  botany  to  E.  Botany  ia-2a,  and  students  in  chem- 
istry to  E.  Chemistry  I.  In  general  the  grade  of  "C"  is  re- 
quired to  remove  conditions.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  further  approved  of  E.  Chem- 
istry I  as  satisfying  the  Entrance  requirement  in  chemistry  of 
that  College. 

By  means  of  these  courses,  conditioned  students  are  now 
able  to  get  adequate  instruction  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  their 
work  and  the  removing  of  their  conditions  are  regularized. 
This  year  our  plan  has  provided  mainly  for  conditioned  stu- 
dents of  the  Facult}'  of  Applied  Science,  but  the  arrangement 
which  takes  care  of  a  very  difficult  element  in  the  collegiate 
body  may  be  found  a,vailable  by  other  parts  of  the  University. 

The  Evening  Technical  Courses  have  presented  several  ele- 
ments of  interest.  Two  evening  courses  in  architecture  were 
added  to  our  offering  and  given  conveniently 
Organization  and  with  success  in  the  rooms  of  the  School 
of  the  Evening  q£  Architecture.  A  course  in  mathematics — a 
_  necessary  part  in  a  large  group   of  technical 

courses — has  been  carefully  worked  out  by 
Professor  Bikle,  and  the  various  sections  of  the  class  have  been 
held  together  and  directed  in  a  uniform  curriculum  to  good 
result.  A  problem  that  confronts  the  administration  of  the 
evening  courses  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  unity  and  supervision 
of  work  that  contains  many  different  departments.  For  the 
present,  the  best  we  can  do,  considering  our  resources,  is  to 
effect  a  simple  organization  of  groups  of  courses  and  give  to 
one  capable  instructor  the  direction  and  oversight  of  the  work 
of  his  group. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  students  in  the  Evening 
Technical  Courses  and  Saturday  courses  for  teachers  continues 
to  be  of   interest.     The  Evening   Technical   students    (479) 
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come   from   many   quarters,   many   at  great   personal   effort. 
From   New   York   City,   355    (Manhattan,   231,   Bronx,   58, 
Brooklyn,  47,  Richmond,  19)  ;  from  New  York 
State,  61    (from   14  towns — Carlstadt,   Dobbs  Distribution  of 
Ferry,    Glendale,    Horse    Heads,    Laurel    Hill,  Evening 

Monroe,    Moriah    Centre,    Mt.    Vernon,    New  Technical 

Rochelle,  Port  Chester,  Port  Jervis,  Port  Rich-  Students 

mond,  Waternlich,  Yonkers)  ;  from  New  Jersey,  63  (from 
24  towns — Bayonne,  Bay  Ridge,  Belleville,  Belvidere,  Burling- 
ton, East  Orange,  Elizabeth,  Fairlawn,  Guttenberg,  Hacken- 
sack,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Kearney,  Keyport,  Little  Falls, 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Oceanic,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Plain- 
field,  Saybrook,  Weehawken,  Westwood). 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  students  in  the  Saturday 
classes  is  even  more  extensive;  these  number  548  in  all.     Of 
these  367  come  from  New  York  City  (Man- 
hattan and  Bronx,  291,  Brooklyn,  41,  Richmond,     Geographical 

s       r  -NT  -ir  o  /r  Distribution  of 

35) ;   from   New  York   State,  41    (from  22  s  t    d 

towns — Ardsley,      Bedford,      Birdsall,      Cold-  Students 

spring,  Dobbs  Ferry,  Fishkill,  Hartsdale,  Hast- 
ings, Irvington,  Legrangeville,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  Rochelle, 
Peekskill,  Pelham,  Poughkeepsie,  Port  Chester,  Rye,  Salisbury 
Mills,  Spring  Valley,  Tarrytown,  Westchester,  Whitestone). 
From  New  Jersey,  135  (from  46  towns — Asbury  Park,  Bay- 
onne, Belleville,  Bernardsville,  Bloomfield,  Caldwell,  Carlstadt, 
Closter,  Cranford,  Dover,  Elizabeth,  Englewood,  Everett, 
Freehold,  Haledon,  Haworth,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Kearney, 
Keyport,  Linden,  Madison,  Maywood,  Millington,  Montclair, 
Morristown,  Newark,  Nutley,  Ocean  Grove,  Ogdensburg, 
Orange,  East  Orange,  South  Orange,  Palisades  Park,  Paterson, 
Perth  Amboy,  Plainfield,  Rahway,  Ridgefield,  Ridgewood, 
Roseland,  Roselle,  Rutherford,  Summit,  Trenton,  Westfield). 
From  Connecticut,  5  (from  five  towns — Bridgeport,  Glen- 
brock,  Greenwich,  Putnam,  Saybrook). 

A  measure  of  cooperation  beween  Extension  Teaching  and 
the  Germanistic  Society  has  been  secured.  We  shall  offer  at 
the  University  in  the  next  academic  year,  through  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Society,  free  to  the  public,  a  course  of  fifteen 
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lectures,  at  night,  on  IMasterpieces  of  German  Literature  by 
professors  of  this  University  and  many  other   colleges  and 
universities  of  the  vicinity.     Cooperation  with 
"th  th  ^^^   Alliance   Frangaise   in   the   matter    of    its 

Germanistic  language  courses  given  at  the  University  has 
Society,  been  favorably  considered  by  the  Alliance  and, 

Alliance  {i  jg  hoped,  will  be  effected  shortly. 

rangaise  Urgent   representations   have   been   made   to 

the  Administrative  Board  of  Extension  Teaching  to  arrange 
courses  for  students  who  may  subsequently,  especially  as 
Courses  for  teachers,  enter  the  field  of  foreign  missions,  es- 
Mission  pecially   in   the   Orient.    These  representations 

Teachers  have  made  the  needs  of  these  pioneers  of  civili- 

zation deeply  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  they  have 
taken  action  to  arrange  appropriate  work.  A  group  of  courses 
has  been  selected  from  the  departments  of  physical  education, 
hospital  economics,  domestic  art  and  science,  elementary  edu- 
cation, which  together  with  linguistic  work  in  Chinese,  Persian, 
Arabic  or  Turkish,  will  enable  qualified  students  to  secure 
highly  profitable  training  here  for  their  work  abroad.  For 
many  reasons  we  believe  our  action  will  commend  itself  to 
boards  of  foreign  missions. 

Our  publications  include  syllabi  for  courses  of  collegiate  and 
professional    character    (Series    A)    and    for    local    lectures 
(Series  B). 
During  the  last  academic  year  we  have  pub- 
lished : 

A,  21 — Wood  and  Wood-working.  By  Mr.  William  Noyes. 
A,  22 — American  Government.  By  Professor  S.  P.  Duggan. 
A,  23 — Theory    and    Practice    of    Teaching    in    Elementary 

Schools.    By  Professors  Strayer,  Baker^  Dodge, 

Johnson,  and  Mr.  Upton. 
We  have  reprinted  in  revised  and  enlarged  form : 

A,  17 — History  and  Principles  of  Education.     By  Professor 

Paul  Monroe. 

B,  21 — Our  Country's  Resources.     By  Dr.  C.  F.  Walker. 

Among  the  new  publications,   the   syllabus   on   elementary 
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education  has  been  in  special  request  among  teachers  and  super- 
visors throughout  the  country. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  when  these  pubHcations  not 
only  defray  the  cost  of  publication  but  have  become  remunera- 
tive. We  shall  press  forward  the  issuing  of  new  syllabi  for  all 
the  fundamental  courses  of  study  in  our  curriculum  which  ad- 
mit of  syllabus  treatment.  The  benefit  of  these  publications  to 
partial  students  is  very  great;  they  have  constant  guidance  in 
their  private  reading  and  preparation,  which  partly  compen- 
sates for  the  limited  sessions  in  which  many  of  their  courses 
are  given. 

The  pressure  of  class-room  accommodation  for  our  growing 
work  has  become  noticeable.  During  the  past  year  Teachers 
College  has  continued  its  helpful  attitude  Class-Room 
towards  the  evening  work ;  it  has  given  us,  with-  Accommo- 
out  other  charge  than  the  expenses  of  service,  dation 

light,  and  heat,  the  use  of  its  class-rooms  and  laboratories.  Its 
facilities  are  now  employed  to  the  full — for  its  resident  courses, 
in  the  usual  college  hours ;  for  extension  and  non-resident  stu- 
dents, afternoons  and  Saturdays ;  for  evening  technical  courses 
at  night.  Through  the  operation  of  the  power  plant  at  night, 
Teachers  College  has  been  able  to  open  the  Thompson  Building 
for  special  evening  courses  in  physical  education.  The  Uni- 
versity has  generously  extended  its  resources  to  us  in  providing 
many  class-rooms  to  meet  the  great  overflow  of  Saturday 
classes,  and  it  has  enabled  us  by  assigning  rooms  in  Havemeyer 
to  give  the  evening  courses  in  architecture,  otherwise  impos- 
sible. The  need  of  apparatus  and  laboratories  for  our  evening 
courses  in  electricity,  and  of  drafting-rooms,  is  emphasized  by 
the  instructors  and  can  be  well  met  only  by  the  transference  of 
these  courses  to  the  class-rooms  of  the  University,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  change  I  commend  to  your  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  during  the  last 
few  years  the  movement  for  the  extension  of  college  and  uni- 
versity education  has  taken  on  new  phases,  if  it  has  not  radi- 
cally changed  its  character.  There  is  manifest  throughout  the 
field  of  higher  education  a  renewed  interest  and  a  fresh  activity 
in  all  that  concerns  the  university  and  its  relations  to  the  partial 
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or  non-resident  student  body.     This  interest  and  this  activity 

differ  from  what  marked  the  inception  of  the  movement  called 

University  Extension  thirty  years  ago,  and  in- 

resen      sp       (j^ed  the  extension  of  university  teaching,  as 
of  the  Exten-  .  -^  ^'  , 

sion  of  realized  to-day,  is  not  the  same  thing  that  its 

University  founders  conceived  it.    Like  all  ideas  and  move- 

Teaching  ments,    it    has    fulfilled    itself    in    unforeseen 

ways.  It  is  no  longer  an  occasional  and  accidental  phase  of 
university  work;  it  is  an  organic  part  of  it.  It  is  no  longer 
concerned  merely  or  primarily  with  the  short  lecture  courses; 
for  without  neglecting  the  lecture  work  that  appeals  to  general 
audiences,  it  aims  to  reach,  like  any  other  part  of  the  university, 
a  student  body — the  vtry  large  body  of  partial  or  non-resident 
students;  it  aims  especially  to  aid  the  education  and  efficiency 
of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
means  and  method  of  this  more  solid  work  established,  it  is 
natural  that  a  renewed  interest  in  the  work  should  be  mani- 
fested, yiy  correspondence  shows  that  plans  are  under  discus- 
sion or  under  way  in  many  new  quarters  and  high  places,  and 
we  shall  soon  find  many  more  institutions  of  higher  education 
sharing  in  our  common  work. 

Columbia  University  has  had  no  small  share  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  present  situation.  It  can  be  fairly  said  that  no  other 
University  offers  to  partial  and  non-resident  students  facilities 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  collegiate 
and  professional  courses  open  to  that  class  of  students  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  May  I  record,  Sir,  that  this  happy  result 
has  been  attained  under  your  Presidency  and  the  administra- 
tion of  our  present  Board  of  Extension  Teaching — Dean  Rus- 
sell, and  Professors  Cohn,  Baker,  and  Lord. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  Henry  Sykes, 

Director 


REPORT   OF  THE  SECRETARY 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,   IQOS 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  upon  the 
work  of  this  office  for  the  year  1907-08: 

For  the  University  as  a  whole  the  year  has  been  one  of  ex- 
traordinary importance,  not  so  much  in  matters  that  lend  them- 
selves to  written  record — though  of  these  matters  there  have 
been  not  a  few,  as  an  examination  of  other  parts  of  this  volume 
will  bear  witness — but  in  an  indefinable  quickening  of  the  spirit 
in  almost  every  school  and  every  department. 
The   significance   and   importance   to   the    Uni-  "^^^  Year 

versity  of  each  individual  member — student  and 
officer — is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized,  and 
the  University  is  endeavoring  more  and  more  to  fulfil  to 
the  utmost  the  obligations  assumed  upon  the  matriculation  of 
each  student  and  the  appointment  of  each  officer.  Not  a  few 
of  those  whose  opinion  is  of  the  greatest  value  have  said  that 
in  their  experience  the  year  1907-08  has  marked  the  greatest 
advance  in  those  things  which  go  to  make  the  real  University 
as  contrasted  with  its  material  habitation. 

In  the  humble  but  none  the  less  necessary  duties  of  trans- 
cribing, recording,  editing,  and  distributing,  this  office  has  borne 
its  share.  Indeed,  the  increased  demands  upon  it  for  clerical 
assistance,  printing,  and  general  correspondence,  which  have 
taxed  it  to  its  utmost  capacity,  furnish  a  concrete  evidence  of 
the  year's  activity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  a  system  of  records 
of  inquiries  as  to  the  work  of  the  University  was  instituted, 
which,  I  believe,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  me- 
chanical labor  of  checking  and  classifying,  and  .^^  ^ .  . 

/'  -      » '  of  Inquiries 

IS  at  the  same  time  complete  enough  to  show  ac- 
curately   from   year   to   year   the   relative   degree   of   outside 
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interest  in  the  different  schools  of  the  University,  and 
by  a  comparison  with  subsequent  registration  records  to 
give  a  clue  as  to  the  strength  of  our  appeal  in  each  branch. 
While  the  most  important  purpose  of  the  record  cards  is  to 
make  possible  statistical  studies  w^hich  may  prove  of  no  small 
usefulness,  they  serve  in  the  meantime  as  a  convenient  mailing 
list  for  Bulletins  of  Information  and  other  material.  From 
October  i,  1907,  to  July  i,  1908,  over  8,000  inquiries  have  been 
received  and  recorded. 

We  have  also  proceeded  with  the  revision  and  classification 
of  our  distribution  and  invitation  lists.     As  those  with  whom 

we  wish  to  keep  in  contact  are  to  a  large  degree 

The  Alumni  ,  •    ^u-  i.     r  ui        u 

^„  our  own  alumni,  this  aspect  of  our  problem  has 

.  been  greatly  simplified  by  the  establishment  of 
an  Alumni  Office.  The  definite  recognition  of  the  alumni  as 
a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  University  in  close  relation  to 
trustees  and  officers  of  instruction  and  administration  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  the  student  body  on  the  other,  is  an  event 
of  the  first  importance.  In  particular,  it  means  that  the 
relations  between  the  University  and  the  alumni  which  were 
maintained  in  a  more  or  less  halting  way  by  our  various 
administrative  offices  are  noyi?  to  be  centralized  and  rendered 
far  more  effective  as  agents  for  the  present  and  future  good  of 
the  institution. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  an  increased  interest  in  the 
administration  of  scholarships  and  other  aids  to  students,  but 
the   subject   as   a    whole   merits   more   careful 
^^°-  *°  attention  than  it  has  as  yet  received.     In  par- 

ticular, I  should  suggest  a  study  of  the  question 
of  scholarships  for  students  combining  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional courses,  the  establishment  of  a  higher  grade  of  scholar- 
ships to  cover  both  tuition  and  dormitory  charges,  a  system 
of  tuition  scholarships  for  professors  and  instructors  on  leave 
of  absence  from  other  colleges  and  universities,  and  finally  a 
study  of  the  whole  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
scholarships  and  loan  funds,  due  consideration  being  given 
to  the  distinction  between  those  callings  in  which  a  financial 
return   larger   than    that   required    for   living   expenses    may 
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reasonably  be  expected  within  a  few  years  after  graduation, 
such  as  business  and  engineering,  and  those  in  which  it  may 
not,  as  medicine,  the  ministry  and  teaching. 

Provision  has  been  made  during  the  year  for  one  most  valu- 
able scholarship  in  Columbia  College :  The  two  Louis  K. 
McClymonds  scholarships,  each  with  an  annual  stipend  of 
$650,  are  maintained  by  Mrs.  Annie  K.  McClymonds  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband.  Other  things  being  equal,  pref- 
erence is  given  to  sons  of  American-born  parents  who  have  no 
other  means  of  providing  for  their  tuition  and  living  expenses 
during  the  academic  year. 

Anonymous  friends  of  the  University  have  furnished  con- 
siderable sums  for  aid  to  students  in  special  courses,  and  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Shoemaker  and  Mrs.  Ella  De  Peyster  Shoemaker 
have  announced  their  intention  to  establish  a  fund  of  $10,000 
for  the  benefit  of  deserving  students,  in  memory  of  William 
Brock  Shoemaker,  of  the  Class  of  1902.  Three  alumni,  W.  C, 
Demorest,  '81,  Howard  Bayne,  '01,  and  R.  Stuyvesant  Pierre- 
pont,  '05,  have  furnished  generous  aid  toward  the  work  of  the 
Student  Employment  Committee  and  other  University  enter- 
prises. 

The  customary  public  academic  meetings  have  been  held,  and 
in  addition  the  University  was  the  host  of  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national Zoological  Congress  in  August,  and  of 

.A.C3dcnic 

the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  December.  .,      .  " 

■^  Meetings 

A  meeting  of  unusual  interest  was  the  mock 
political  convention,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  class  in 
Politics,  in  which  several  hundred  students  of  the  University 
took  active  part. 

During  the  year  the  University  has  been  formally  represented 
at  academic  meetings  as  follows : 

The  National  Education  Association President    Butler    and    Dr. 

Canfield 
The  Association  of  the  American  Universi- 
ties    Professors    Munroe    Smith 

and  W.  H.  Carpenter 
The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 

Maryland Professor  McCrea 

The  University  Convocation,  Albany Professor  Matthews 
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The  Association  of  Colleges  of  New  York 

State Professor  McCrea 

The  American  Medical  Association Professors   Starr  and  Holt 

The    American    Society    for    Engineering 

Education Mr.  Goetze   and  Professor 

Rautenstrauch 

Congress  of  Americanists Professor  Boas 

The   Dedication   of   the    Buildings   of   the 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York Professors     Van     Amringe 

and  Brewster 
The  Installation  of   President  Thomas   of 

Middlebury  College Professor  Egbert 

The   Installation  of   President   Hughes   of 

Beloit  College Mr.     Victor     Elting,     '91, 

President  of  the  Illinois 
Alumni  Association 
The    One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversary of  Dickinson  College Professors     Matthews    and 

Baker 
The  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  Oberlin 
College Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter 

In  addition,  there  were  several  unofficial  but  none  the  less 
interesting  visits  made  by  officers  of  Columbia  University  to 
other  institutions.  As  a  result  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  initial  lecture  in  the  series  on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Art 
(see  pages  17  and  170)  Professor  Keyser  was  invited  to  repeat 
the  lecture  at  18  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Professor  Russell  made  two  extended  trips  during 
the  year,  addressing  26,000  students  and  teachers.  Professor 
Tombo  made  the  customary  visits  to  Alumni  Associations,  many 
of  which  are  located  in  university  towns,  and  other  trips  were 
made  by  Professors  Brander  Matthews,  Thomas,  Knapp  and 
Loiseaux. 

On  Commencement  Day  the  Alumni  Luncheon  was  held  in 
the  Gymnasium  for  the  first  time  and  was  attended  by  750 
men,  a  number  which  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to 
accommodate  in  the  temporary  Memorial  Hall.  Two  innova- 
tions, due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Class  of  '98 — the  baseball 
game  between  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia, 
and  the  open  air  amateur  circus  in  the  evening  on  South  Field — 
also  served  to  make  the  Commencement  of  1908  a  notable  one. 

The  result  of  setting  ahead  the  date  of  Commencement 
by  two  weeks  was  a  very  trying  congestion  of  the  admin- 
istrative   offices,    which    were    compelled    to    handle    simul- 
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taneously  the  innumerable  details  of  our  system  of  final  exami- 
nations and  of  Commencement  duties.  The  compromise 
adopted  by  the  University  Council  for  1909,  i.e.,  the  holding 
of  Commencement  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  is  probably 
the  best  possible  solution  of  this  difficult  problem. 

When  this  office  was  organized  by  Mr.  Low  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  part  of  wisdom  to  pool  the  stenographic 
service,  but  with  the  development  of  the  several  . 

deans'    offices    as    administrative    centers,    each  Service 

with  more  than  enough  work  for  one  stenog- 
rapher's whole  time,  the  system  has  become  unwieldy.  Three 
members  of  our  staff  are  now  on  permanent  detail,  and  I  hope 
that  before  long  it  may  be  possible  to  increase  the  appropriation 
for  clerical  assistance  sufficiently  to  permit  each  faculty  to  have 
the  uninterrupted  service  of  a  competent  executive  clerk.  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  no  other  corporate  enter- 
prises of  the  same  magnitude  throw  such  a  load  of  clerical 
drudgery  upon  its  picked  men  as  our  American  universities  do 
to-day. 

Miss  Cornelia  P.  Macy  and  Miss  Helen  C.  Wadelton  have 
been  promoted  to  the  two  Recorderships  established  by  the  Trus- 
tees.    Mr.  Frank  A.  Dickey,  '07,  Secretary  of 
the  Employment  Committee,  has  been  promoted 
to  be  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Registrar's  office,  and  his  place  as 
Secretary  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  P.  C.  H.  Holter,  '07. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  and 
efficiency  with  which,  as  my  own  time  becomes  more  occupied 
each  year  with  other  university  duties,  the  increasing  burden  of 
routine  administration  is  borne  by  the  Chief  Clerk  and  his 
assistants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
F.  P.  Keppel, 

Secretary  of  the  University. 
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STATISTICS  REGARDING  THE  TEACHING  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE STAFF  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 
YEAR  1907-08 

Summary  of  Officers 

1907-08  1906-07 

Professors    157  143 

Adjunct  Professors 65  47 

Clinical  Professors  and  Lecturers 14  19 

Instructors   86  87 

Demonstrators    12  12 

Tutors   38  39 

Curators    2  2 

Lecturers  and  other  special  officers  of  instruction....       35  45 

Assistants  75  62 

Clinical  Assistants 8i  67 

Total    565  523 

Other  Instructors  in  Teachers  College 65  55 

Other  Instructors  in  College  of  Pharmacy 3  3 

633  S8i 

Administrative   Officers 20  19 

Other  Administrative  Officers,  Teachers   College 

and  College  of  Pharmacy 11  8 

664  608 

Emeritus  Officers ' I5  iS 

Total 679  623 

Vacancies 

By  Death,  Resignation,  or  Expiration  of  Term  of  Appointment, 
occurring,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  June  30,  1908 

Professors  and  Administrative  Officers. 

Harry  T.  Baker,  A.B.,  Secretary  of  Earl  Hall. 

Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  ScD.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany. 

Laura  D.  Gill,  A.M.,  D.C.L.  (December  13),  Dean  of  Barnard  College. 

Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Ph.D.,  as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  bcience. 

George  P.  Krapp,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English. 
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Maximilian  K.   Kress,  A.M.    (died  June  26),  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Architecture. 
K.  G.  Rudolf  Leonhard,  J.U.D.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  of  German 

History  and  Institutions,  1907-8. 
Gonzalez  Lodge,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  as  Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Teachers  College. 
Francis  H.  Markoe,  A.B.,  M.D.    (died  September  13),  Professor  of 

Clinical  Surgery. 
George  Ashton  Oldham,  A.B.,  Acting  Chaplain. 
John  Ordronaux,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (died  January  20),  Emeritus  Professor 

of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Ch.^rles  R.  Richards,  B.S.,  Macy  Professor  of  Manual  Training. 
Henry    R.    Seager,    Ph.D.,   as   Secretary  of   the   Faculty   of   Political 

Science 
Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  as  Registrar. 
LuciEN   M.  Underwood,   Ph.D.,   LL.D.    (died   November   16),   Torrey 

Professor  of  Botany. 
Benjamin  D.  Woodward,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 

and  Literatures. 

Instructors 

Charles  P.  Benns,  M.E.  (February  i),  as  Instructor  in  Shop  Work  in 

Teachers  College. 
Victor  J.  Chambers,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Walter  R.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mining. 

C-->lRLETON  p.  Flint,  M.D.  (died  June  25),  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 
Forbes  Hawkes,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 
William  P.  Healy,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
Alfred  N.  Richards,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 


Demonstrators 

Theodore  J.  Abbott,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology. 

Henry  E.  Hale,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Horst  Oertel,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology. 

George  A.  Tuttle,  M.D.  (November  i),  Demonstrator  of  Pathological 

Anatomy. 
Joseph  G.  Yocum,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology. 

Tutors 

Ernest  S.  B.a.tes,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  English. 

William  N.  Berg,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Biological  Chemistry. 

Edgar  S.  Downs,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

John  G.  Gill,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Edward  J.  Kunze,  B.S.,  M.E.,  Tutor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Samuel  R.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Physics. 


Lecturers 

Rolfe  Floyd,  M.D.  (November  i).  Lecturer  in  Anatomy  and  Assistant 

in  Medicine. 
Frederick  H.  Getman,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physics 
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George  W.  Hart\\ixl.  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

William  James,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (November  8),  Non-Resident  Lecturer  in 

Peychalog>- 
Robert  J.  L.\l',  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages. 
Berthold  L'^ufer,  Ph.D.  (December  31).  Lecturer  in  Chinese. 
Arthl-r  O.  Lovejoy,  A.^£.,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy. 
William  B.  Parker,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  English. 
Thomas  R.  Powell.  A.B.,  LL.B..  Lecturer  in  Public  Law. 
Edward    B.    Titchen-zr,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Xon-Resident    Lecturer    in 

Psychology'. 
Abraham  Yohakkax,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Oriental  Languages. 

Assistants 

Morris  Le  Roy  .\rxold,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  English. 

Charles  E.  Banker,  M:.D.,  Assistant  in  Histolog>-. 

Warxer  Browx,  A.m.,  Assistant  in  Psychology-. 

Roland  Calberla.  Assistant  in  Electro-Chemistrj-. 

Chauxcey  C.  Chapix.  B.S.   (September  i),  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Max  F.  Eastmax,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

Erxest  H.  Fischer.  Assistant  in  Metallurgy-. 

Fraxcis  S.  Foote,  Jr.,  E.M.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Louis  B.  Gillet.  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

Daxiel  Gorrex,  C.E.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

James  C.  Greexway,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry. 

Victor  R.  Greiff,  E.E.,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Alice  Haskell,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English  in  Barnard  College. 

Eric  Higgixs,  B.Sc.  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistrj'. 

Leo  Kessel,  M.D..  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistrj'. 

Charles  F.  L.'lWSox,  A.M.,  Assistant  m  English. 

Robert  H.  McCoxxell,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

Charles  B.  3.Iarkham,  A.M..  Assic-tant  in  Physics. 

Charles  V.  Morrill,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology-. 

Leightox  B.  Morse,  Ph.B..  Assistant  in  Physics. 

CoRXELis  Offerhaus,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Metallurgy. 

Grace  P.  Reyxolds,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry'  in  Barnard  College. 

Austex  F.  Riggs,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Adolphe  M.  Sayre,  A.B.  (February  i),  Assistant  in  English. 

J.  Edw-ix  Sixclair,  B.S.  (March  15).  Assistant  in  Anab1:ical  Chemistry. 

Charles  A.  Stewart,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  ^Mineralogy. 

Charles    E.   Taylor,   A.M.    (December    15),    Assistant   in   Analytical 

Chem.istr>-. 
Elizabeth  I.  Thompsox,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Botany  in  Barnard  College. 
WiLLL^M  Weixberger,  M.S.,  iM.D.,  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry. 
Morris  F.  Weixrich,  Mech.E.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 
WiLLL^M  H.  Welker.  B.S..  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry. 
ED\^•IX  B.  Wheeler,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
David  D.  Whitxey",  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
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Changes  of  Title 

To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  July  i,  1908. 
Professors 


Porter  F.  Chambers,  M.D...   Clinical  Professor    Professor  of  Clinical 

of  Gynecology  Gynecology 

Walter  F.  Chappell,  M.D...  Clinical  Professor    Professor  of  Clinical 

of  Lar>-ngology       Lar>-ngology 
Eugene  Hodexpyl,  M.D Adjunct  Professor  Adjunct  Professor  of 

of  Pathological       Pathologj- 

Anatomy 
John  H.  Larkin,  M.D Adjunct  Professor  Adjunct  Professor  of 

of  Pathological       Pathology 

Anatomy 


Associates 

Robert  Abbe,  M.D Clinical   Lecturer  Associate  in  Clinical 

in  Surger>'  Surgery 

Wn.LiAM  B.  Coley,  M.D Clinical   Lecturer  Associate  in  Clinical 

in  Surgery  Surgery 

Lucius  W.  Hotchkiss,  M.D..   Clinical   Lecturer  Associate  in  Clinical 

in  Surgery  Surgery 

Theodore  C.  Janeway,  M.D..  Associate  in  Associate  in  Clinical 

Medicine  Medicine 

Charles  T.  Poore,  M.D Clinical    Lecturer  Associate  in  Clinical 

in  Surgery  Surgery 

John  B.  Walker,  M.D Clinical   Lecturer  Associate  in  Clinical 

in  Surgery  Surgery 


Instructors 

James  C.  Ayer,  M.D Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Clinical 

Surgery  Surger>- 

Henry  W.  Berg,  M.D Instructor  in  Con-  Instructor     in     Dis- 

tagious  Diseases  eases    of    Children 

Howard  D.  Collins,  M.D Instructor  in  Instructor    in    Clini- 

Surgery  cal  Surgery 

Rowland  Cox,  M.D Assistant  Instruc-  Instructor  in'Surgery 

tor  in  Operative 

Surgery 

Carleton  p.  Flint,  M.D Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Clinical 

Surgery  cal  Surgery 
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NAME  FROM  TO 

E.  Milton  Foote,  M.D Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Clinical 

Surgery  Surgery 

Lewis  F.  Frissell,  M.D Instructor  in  Phys-  Instructor   in   Medi- 

ical  Diagnosis  cine 

T.  Stuart  Hart,  M.D Instructor  in  Phys-  Instructor   in    Medi- 

ical  Diagnosis  cine 

John  Rowland,  M.D Instructor  in  Con-    Instructor     in     Dis- 

tagious  Diseases      eases  of  Children 
James  H.  Kenyon,  M.D Assistant  Instruc-    Instructor     in     Sur- 

tor  in  Operative       gery 

Surgery 
Clarence  A.  McWilliams,M.D.  Instructor  in  Sur-    Instructor  in  Clinical 

gery  Surgery 

Walton  Martin,  M.D Instructor  in  Sur-    Instructor  in  Clinical 

gery  Surgery 

James  A.  Miller,  M.D Instructor  in  Phys-  Instructor  in  Clinical 

ical  Diagnosis  Medicine 

Nathaniel  B.  Potter,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Clinical 

Medicine  Medicine 

A.  Emil  Schmitt,  M.D Assistant  Instruc-    Instructor     in     Sur- 

tor  in  Operative       g'iry 

Surgery 
Albert  E.  Sumner,  M.D Instructor  in  Phys- Instructor    in   Medi- 

ical  Diagnosis  cine 

George  M.  Swift,  M.D Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Clinical 

Medicine  Medicine 

AuFRED  S.  Taylor,  M.D Assistant  Instruc-    Instructor     in     Sur- 

tor  in  Operative       gery 

Surgery 
Howard  C.  Taylor,  M.D Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Clinical 

Gynecology  Gynecology 


Demonstrators 

Haven  Emerson,  M.D Demonstrator    of  Demonstrator    of 

^                                                 Physiology  and  Physiology  and  As- 

Assistant    in  sistant    in   Clinical 

Medicme  Medicine 

Eugene  L.  Opie,  M.D Demonstrator    of  Demonstrator  of 

Pathological  Pathology 

Anatomy 

Lecturers 

William  S.  Day,  Ph.D.  (Oct.  7)  Tutor  in  Physics  Lecturer  in  Physics 

Assistants 

Curtenius  Gillette,  M.D Assistant  in  Assistant  in  Clinical 

Medicine  Medicine 

Alfred  P.  Lothrop,  A.M Assistant  in  Ana-  Assistant  in  Biologi- 

lytical  Chemistry      cal  Chemistry 
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Herbert  B.  Wilcox,  M.D Assistant  in  Clini-    Assistant  in  Clinical 

cal  Pathology  Pathology    and    in 

Diseases    of    Chil- 
dren 

Isaac  O.  Woodruff,  M.D Assistant  in  Assistant  in  Clinical 

Medicine  Medicine 


Appointments 

To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  July  i,  1908. 
Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 

NAME  OFFICE 

Charles  p.  Benns,  M.E Superintendent     of     Buildings     and 

Grounds  in  Teachers  College 
Marston  T.  Bggert,  A.B.,  Ph.B.  Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

Gary  N.  Calkins,  Ph.D Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Columbia  College 

Frank  N.  Cole,  Ph.D Secretary  of  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

Ken  YON  Cox,  N.A Professor  of  Painting 

(January  6) 

Henry  E.  Crampton,  Ph.D Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Barnard  College,  and 
Acting  Secretary  of  Faculty  of 
Barnard  College 

Carlton  C.  Curtis,  Ph.D Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Botany 

(December  10) 
Harry  A.  Gushing,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.  Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Law 

Charles  S.  Danielson Bursar 

(July  I,  1907) 

Richard  E,  Dodge,  A.M Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Teachers  College 

Daniel  C.  French,  N.A Professor  of  Sculpture 

(January  6) 

Alfred  D.  F.  Hamlin,  A.M Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 

William  A.  Hervey,  A.M Registrar 

George  T.  Jackson,  M.D Professor  of  Dermatology 

(January  6) 
Alexander  B.  Johnson,  M.D...  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 

Raymond  C.  Knox,  B.D Chaplain 

John  La  Farge,  N.A Professor  of  the  Decorative  Arts 

Richard   C.  Maclaurin,  LL.M., 

LL.D Professor  of  Mathematical  Physics 

(December  2) 

Cornelia  P.   IVIacy Recorder 

James  Myers,  A.B Secretary  of  Earl  Hall 

Ernest  F.  Nichols,  Sc.D Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
Albrecht  F.  K.  Penck,  Ph.D. . .  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  of  German 

History  and  Institutions,  1908-9 
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NAME  OFFICE 

Edwin   R.  A.  Seligman,  Ph.D., 
LL.D Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 
William  R.  Shepherd,  Ph.D...   Secretary    of    Faculty    of    Political 

Science 
David  E.  Smith,  LL.D Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Teachers  College 
M.  Allen  Starr,  M.D.,  Sc.D Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Medicine 
Calvin  Thomas,  A.M.,  LL.D...  Delegate  to  University  Council  from 
(October  15)  Faculty  of   Columbia  College   and 

Secretary  of  the  University  Council 

Helen  C.   Wadelton Recorder 

Arthur  L.  Walker,  E.M ...   Professor  of  Metallurgy 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  A.M., 
LL.D Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 


Associates 

Fellowes  Davis,  Jr.,  M.D Associate  in  Clinical  Obstetrics 

James  M.  Dodge Associate  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Charles  Buxton  Going^  Ph.B..    Associate  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Theodore  C.  Janeway,  M.D....  Associate  in  Medicine 

(December  2) 
Charles  H.  Peck,  M.D Associate  in  Clinical  Surgery 


Instructors 

Lewis  H.  Haight Instructor  in  Shop-Work  in  Teachers 

(February  4)  College 

Edward  K.  Judd,  A.B.,  E.M Instructor  in  Mining 

Archibald  E.  Olpp,  M.D Instructor  in  Biological  Chemistry 

Percy  H.  Williams,  M.D Instructor  in  Gynecology 


Demonstrators 

Frederick  B.  Humphreys,  M.D.  Demonstrator  of  Pathology 
Eugene  L.  Opie,  M.D Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Anat- 

( November  4)  omy 


Tutors 

William  C.  Krathwohl,  A.B..  Tutor  in  Mathematics 

(September  i)  . 

John  M.  Nelson,  Ph.D Tutor  in  Organic  Chemistry 
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Harrison  R.  Steeves,  A.M Tutor  in  English 

Charles  W.  Thomas,  Mech.E,.  Tutor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Lecturers 

Harry  M.  Ayres,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  English 

Charles    U.    Carpenter,    E.E., 

Mech.E Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Harvey  W.  Corbett,  B.S Associate  Director  of  Atelier 

(November  4) 

William  W.  Davis,  A.M Lecturer  in  History 

Louis  Doelling Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Harrington  Emerson,  M.A Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  A.M..  Lecturer  in  English  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 

James  Newton  Gunn Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Richard  T.  Lingley Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Frederick  W.  O'Neil Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Frederick  Ophuls Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

W.  B.  PiLLSBURY Non-resident  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

George  Winfield  Scott,  Ph.D...  Lecturer  on  International  Law 

(February  3) 

Hugh   M.  Wharton Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

William  P.  White Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Herbert  H.  Woodrow,  A.B Lecturer  in  Psychology 

(October  i) 


Assistants 

Hanford  C.  Adams,  A.B.,  E.E. .  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Fred  H.  Albee,  M.D Assistant  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery 

(January  6) 

Addison  C.  Armstrong,  C.E....  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering 

Frederick  J.  Barrett,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

Stanley  F.  Bond,  A.B.,  E.E Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering 

(October  7) 

Lilian  Brandt,  M.A Assistant  in  Social  Economy 

Joseph  V.  Breitwieser,  A.M Assistant  in  Psychology 

Robert  M.  Brown,  M.D Assistant  in  Surgery 

(January  6) 

Albert  F.  Brugman,  M.D Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children 

C.  W.  Chamberlain Assistant  in  Physics 

Elihu  C.  Church,  C.E Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering 

(October  2) 

Herbert  A.  Clark,  B.S.,  A.M...  Assistant  in  Physics 

William  F.  Cooley,  B.D Assistant  in  Philosophy 

(October  7) 

'Walter  H.  Eddy,  A.M Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry 

Dayton  J.  Edwards,  B.S Assistant  in  Zoology 

William  L.  Estabrooke,  Ph.D. .  Assistant  in  Industrial  Chemistry 

Edward  H.  Gardner,  A.M Assistant  in  English 

Louise  H.  Gregory,  A.M Assistant  in  Zoology  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 
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Mrs.  Juliana  Haskell,  A.M...  Assistant  in  German  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 

William  W.  Herrick,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

Alfred  Hoffman,  Ph.D Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry 

(October  7) 
Margaret  A.  Kingsley Assistant  in  Botany  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 
Noel  B.  Leggett,  M.D Assistant  in  Surgery 

(January  6) 
Alfred  P.  Lothrop,  A.M Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry 

(March  15) 

John  McChesney,  A.B Assistant  in  Philosophy 

Annie  L.  Macleod,  M.Sc Assistant  in  Chemistry    in    Barnard 

College 
Charles  B.  Markham,  A.M Assistant  in  Physics 

(September  i) 
Herman  O.  Mosenthal,  M.D.. .  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry 
Charles  J.  Ogden,  LL.B.,  A.M..  Assistant  in  Classical  Philology 

Gaillarb  S.  Rogers,  B.S Assistant  in  Mineralogy 

Lewis  M.  Silver,  M.D Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children 

Henry  J.  Spencer,  A.M Assistant  in  Zoology 

Matthew  Steel,  M.S Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry 

(October  7) 

DoRRis  W.  Whipple,  B.S Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry 

James  E.  Wilson,  Ph.B.,  E.E...   Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Leave  of  Absence 

for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year  1907-08  was  granted  to  the  following 
officers : 

Frank  J.  Goodnow,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Eaton    Professor    of    Administrative 

(For  the  entire  year)  Law  and  Municipal  Science 

John  Bassett  Moore,  A.B.,  LL.D.  Hamilton    Fish    Professor   of  Inter- 

(For  the  second  half-year)  national  Law  and  Diplomacy 

Thomas  Scott  Fiske,  Ph.D Professor  of  Mathematics. 

(For  the  entire  year) 
Bashford  Dean,  Ph.D Professor  of  Vertebrate  Zoology 

(For  the  entire  year) 
Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.D Professor  of   Elementary   Education 

(For  the  entire  year)  in  Teachers  College 

Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D Professor  of  the  History  of  Educa- 

(For  the  first  half  year)  tion  in  Teachers  College 

William  P.  Trent,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Professor  of  English  Literature 

(For  the  entire  year) 
Benjamin  D.  Woodward,  Ph.D , ,   Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 

(For  the  entire  year)  and  Literatures 

Charles  H.  Earns  worth Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  in  Teach- 

(For  the  entire  year)  ers  College 

David  Eugene  Smith,  LL.D Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Teach- 

(For  the  entire  year)  ers  College 

George  S.  FuLLERTON,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Philosophy 

(For  the  entire  year) 
Nathan  Abbott,  LL.B Professor  of  Law 

(For  the  second  half-year) 
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George  B.  Pegram,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Physics 

(For  the  entire  year) 
Haven  Emerson,  M.D Demonstrator  of  Physiology  and  As- 

(For  the  second  half-year)  sistant  in  Medicine 


APPENDIX  II 


ADDRESSES,  PUBLIC  LECTURES,  CONCERTS  AND 

RECITALS 

UNDER  TH^  AUSPICES  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY  SPEAKERS 

Opening  Exercises 

Morningside 

September  25.    The  Idea  of  a  College  and  of  a  University.     Professor 
Wheeler. 
"  27.    Inaugural   Address  of   the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor. 

Professor  Leonhard. 

Medical  School 

September  26.     Methods  and  Scope  of  Natural  Object  Teaching  in  the 
Medical  Course.     Professor  Huntington. 

Commencement  Week 

Baccalaureate  Service 

May  24.     Sermon.      Rev.    Paul    Revere    Frothingham,    of    the 

Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston. 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  in  the  Law  School 
May  25.    James  M.  Beck. 

Address  to  the  Members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
May  26.     Professor  Clark. 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  under  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
May  26.    Frederick  P.  Fish. 

"  27.     Commencement  Address.     President  Butler. 
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Lectures  on  the  George  Blumenthal  Foundation 

The  Principles  of  Politics  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
American  Citizen 


Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 

Politics  in  Cornell  University 

October       10.     The  Nature  of  the  State  and  Government. 
The  Political  Motives. 
The  Suffrage. 
Political  Parties. 

The  Principles  of  Representation. 
The  Principles  of.  Legislation. 
The  Work  of  the  Executive. 
The  Work  of  the  Judiciary. 
The  Constitution. 
International  Relations. 


' 

17- 

« 

24. 

(( 

31- 

November 

7- 

" 

14. 

" 

21. 

December 

5- 

" 

12. 

*' 

19. 

In  Science,  Philosophy  and  Art 


October  16.  Mathematics.     Professor  Keyser. 

"  23.  ^Physics.    Professor  Nichols. 

"  30.  Chemistry.     Professor  Chandler. 

November  6.  Astronomy.     Professor  Jacoby. 

"  13.  'Geology.    Professor  Kemp. 

"  20.  'Biology.    Professor  Wilson. 

"  27.  Physiology.     Professor  Lee. 

December  4.  'Botany.     Professor  Richards. 

"  II.  'Zoology.    Professor  Crampton, 


December 
January 


15- 
22. 


February  12. 
19. 
26. 


II 

Anthropology.     Professor  Boas. 
Archaeology.     Professor  Wheeler. 
'History.     Professor  Robinson. 
Economics.     Professor  Seager. 
Politics.     Professor  Beard. 
Jurisprudence.     Professor  Munroe  Smith. 
'SociologJ^    Professor  Giddings. 


Ill 

March  4.  Philosophy.     President  Butler. 

"  II.  Psychology.     Professor  Woodworth. 

"  18.  'Metaphysics.     Professor  Woodbridge. 

"  25.  'Ethics.     Professor  Dewey. 

'Repeated  at  the  American  Museum   of   Natural   History  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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IV 

April  I.     Philology.     Professor  Jackson. 

"  8.     Literature.     Professor  Peck. 

The  following  non-technical  lectures  were  repeated: 

February  ii.  Chemistry,  at  4  W.  58th  Street. 

"  14.  Biology,  at  The  Colony  Club. 

"  18.  Physiology,  at  244  Madison  Avenue. 

"  21.  Geology,  at  The  Colony  Club. 

"  25.  Zoology,  at  24  E.  72d  Street 

"  28.  Physics,  at  The  Colony  Club. 


November 

12. 

(( 

12 

(( 

19 

u 

26. 

December 

3. 

« 

10. 

17. 

January 

14- 

21. 

28. 

February      4. 
II. 

18. 
25. 


In  Navigation  and  Nautical  Science 

Introductory  Address.     Rear-Admiral  C.  F.  Goodrich, 

U.S.N. 
Dead    Reckoning   and    Coastwise   Navigation.     Lieut- 
Commander  W.  S.  Crosley,  U.S.N. 
The  Bottom  of  the   Sea  and  its  Uses  in  Navigation. 

Lieut.-Commander  W.  S.  Crosley,  U.S.N. 
Deep    Sea    Navigation :    Latitude.     Lieut-Commander 

R.  H.  Leigh,  U.S.N. 
Deep   Sea   Navigation:    Longitude.     Lieut-Commander 

R.  H.  Leigh,  U.S.N. 
The  Sun  and  its  Motions.     Professor  Poor. 
The  Making  of  an  Almanac.    Professor  Poor. 
Tides :  their  Characteristics,  Observation  and  Prediction. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Harris. 
The  Causes  and  Representation  of  the  Tides.    Dr.  R.  A. 

Harris. 
Tidal   Currents  and   Meteorological  Tides.     Dr.  R.  A. 

Harris. 
How  Charts  are  Made  and  Used. 
The   Magnetic    Survey    of    the    Pacific    Ocean   by    the 

Carnegie  Institution.     Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer. 
Finding  the  North  Magnetic  Pole.    Professor  Hallock. 
The  History  of  the  Compass  and  its  Errors.     Captain 

Howard  Patterson. 


On  the  Currency  Problem  and  the  Present  Financial  Situation 

December  13.    The  Modern  Bank.     Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank. 
"  20.    The  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market.    Thomas 

F.    Woodlock,    former   Editor   of    the    Wall   Street 
lournal. 
January      10.     Government  Currency  vs.  Bank  Currency.     A.  Barton 
Hepburn,  President  of  the  Chase  National  Bank. 
"  17.    Gold  Movements  and  the  Foreign  Exchanges.     Albert 

Strauss,  of  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Company. 
"  24.     The  Clearing  House,  the  Banks  and  the  Trust   Com- 

panies.    James   G.    Cannon,    Vice-President  of   the 
Fourth  National  Bank. 
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January  31.  American  and  European  Banking  Methods  and  Bank 
Legislation  Compared.  Paul  ^L  Warburg,  of  Messrs. 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 

February  7.  The  Corporation  as  a  Factor  in  Modern  Finance. 
George  W.  Perkins,  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Ce. 


Hewitt  Lectures  at  Cooper  Union 

The  Republics  of  South  America  and  their  Contributions  to 

Culture 


February 


March 


Professor  Shepherd 


3- 
10. 

17- 
24. 

Geography  and  Natural  Resources. 
The  People. 
Government. 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

2. 

Education  and  Public  Charity. 

9- 
16. 

23- 

Science. 
Literature. 
Fine  Arts. 

On  the  James  S.  Carpentier  Foxuidation 

The  Nature  and  Sources  of  the  Law 

John  Chipman  Gray,   LL.D.,  Royall  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard 

University 

March  18,  19,  20,  25,  26,  27.     L — Nature  of  the  Law  :    Legal  Rights  and 
April  1, 2, 3,  8  Duties.    Legal    Persons,    The    State, 

Sovereignty,  The  Judiciary,  Jurispru- 
dence. 
IL — Sources  of  the  Law :    Statutes,  Judicial 
Precedents,  Opinions  of  Jurists,  Cus- 
toms, Morality. 

On  Fine  Arts 

November  18.    The    Buddhist,    Moslem    and    Hindu    Architecture    of 
India,  I.     Charles  W.   Stoughton,  Ph.B. 
"  25.    The    Buddhist.    Moslem    and    Hindu    Architecture    of 

India,  II.     Charles  W.  Stoughton,  Ph.B. 


Dr.   Paul  Clemen,  of  the  University  of  Bonn 

Die  naturalistische  Bewegung. 
Die  moderne  Monumentalmalerei. 
Die  moderne  Plastik. 

Some    Examples    of    Japanese    Architecture.     Charles 
W.   Stoughton,   Ph.B. 
January        6.     Byzantine  Art  in  Italy.     Morton  H.  Bebnath. 


December 

2. 

« 

3- 

9- 

16. 
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January 


13. 
20. 

27. 


February      3. 


March 


April 


10. 
17- 


24. 


16. 

30. 

6. 

13- 

20. 


Professor  Hamlin 

Sources  of  Byzantine  Architecture. 

Byzantine  Ornament. 

The    Monastic    System    and    Architecture.      Professor 

Robinson. 
Miniatures    and    Ivories    of    the    Early    Middle    Ages. 

Morton  H.  Bernath. 
French  Monastic  Architecture.     Professor  Hamlin. 
Ely  Cathedral.    Thomas  Whittemore,  A.B.,  Professor 

of  English  and  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art  in 

Tufts  College. 
The     Cathedrals    of    Paris    and    Lincoln.      Professor 

Hamlin. 

Professor  Shotwell 

The  French  Bishops  and  their  Churches. 
Feudal  Architecture. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Smith 

Roman  and  Romanesque  Sculpture  in  Italy. 
French  Sculpture  to  the  End  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 
Later  French  Sculpture,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 
The  Duecento  and  Trecento  in  Italy. 
Gothic  Architecture  in  Italy.     Professor  Hamlin. 
Gothic  Painting.     Morton  H.  Bernath. 


UNDER  FACULTY  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  AUSPICES 

Department  of  Astronomy 

^Lectures  on  Foucault's  Pendulmn 


February 


7.    Dr.  S.  Alfred  Mitchell. 
12.     Professor  Jacoby. 


Department  of  Economics 

The  Present  Railway  Situation 

Logan  G.  McPherson,  Author  of  "The  Working  of  the  Railroads" 

April  28.     The  Channels  of  Traffic. 

"  29.     The  Freight  Rate  Structure. 

"  30.     The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the  Hep- 

burn Law. 

Department  of  English 

April  9.    The  Elizabethan  Playhouse.     William  Archer,  M.A., 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

October  28.  The  Influence  of  Kant,  Schiller  and  Goethe.  Professor 
Otto  Pfleiderer,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 
^^A''ith  experiment  by  Dr.  Forbes,  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
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November 

8. 

n 

15- 

*^ 

22. 

December 

6. 

" 

13- 

** 

20. 

January- 

17- 

24. 

March 

6. 

(1 

13- 

April 

3- 

Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages 

Professor  Jackson  (unless  otherwise  indicated) 

Persia  revisited. 

Rise  of  Persian  Literature. 

Romantic  Poetry  of  Persia. 

Predecessors  and  Successors  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Persian  Mystic  Poetry. 

The  Persian  Poet  Saadi. 

Lyric  Poetry  of  Persia. 

The  Influence  of  India  and  Persia  upon  the  Poetry  of 
Europe.     Professor  Remy. 

Phases  of  India's  Religious  Thought.  Professor  Jack- 
son. 

The  Vale  of  Cashmere.     Dr.  Lucia  C.  G.  Grieve. 

The  Upanishads  and  the  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India. 
Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  retired. 


Department  of  Music 

January        7.     Organ  Recital  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel.     Mr.  Ward. 
"  14.     Organ  Recital.    William  J.  Kraft. 

"  21.     Organ     Recital.    Harry     B.    Jepson,    Organist,    Yale 

University. 
"  28.     Pianoforte  Recital.     Professor  Rubner. 

February      4.     Organ  Recital.   Archer  Gibson,  Organist,  Brick  Church. 
"  II.    Organ    Recital.      Robert   J.    Winterbottom,    Organist, 

St.  John's  Chapel. 
"  18.     Organ  Recital.     W.  C.  Hammond,  Professor  of  Music, 

Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
"  25.     Organ  Recital.    Harry  B.  Jepson,  Professor  of  Music, 

Yale  University. 
March  3,  10,  17,  24  and  31.     Concerts  of  Chamber  Music. 
April  7.     Organ   Recital.     Henry    Dike    Sleeper,   Professor  of 

Music,  Smith  College. 
"  14.     Concert  of  Chamber  Music. 

"  21.     Organ  Recital.    Walter  C.  Gale,  Organist,  Broadway 

Tabernacle. 
"  28.     Organ  Recital.     Frederick  W.  Riesberg,  Organist,  Cen- 

tral Baptist  Church. 
May  5.    Organ    Recital.      George   W.    Andrews,    Professor    of 

Organ  and  Composition,  Oberlin  College. 
"  12.    Organ    Recital.      Horatio    W.    Parker,    Professor   of 

Music,  Yale  University. 
"  14-     Concert  of  Original  Compositions,  by  Students  of  the 

Department. 
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Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

The  Elementary  Psychology  of  FeeHng  and  Attention. 

Edwakd  Bradford  Titchener,  Ph.D.,  Sage  Professor  of  Psychology  in 
Cornell  University 

February    17.     Sensation  and  its  Attributes, 

18.  The  Criteria  of  Affection. 

19.  Affections  as  GefuhlsempAndungen. 

I'  20.  Wundt's  Plural  Theory  of  Affection. 

21.  Attention  as  State  of  Consciousness. 

"  24.  The  Laws  of  Attention. 

25.  The  Laws  of  Attention,  continued. 

"  26.  Affection  and  Attention.     Theory. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

Professor  E.  Rossier,  of  th^  University  of  Lausanne 

November  21.    Les  botes  du  Leman  au  XVIIIe  siecle. 

23.     La  litterature  de  la  Suisse  Romande  et  les  Alpes. 

Professor  Loiseaux 

December  5.  Le  Royaume  des  Wisigoths:  L  France  (Avec  projec- 
tions photographiques.) 

"  12.    Le  Royaume  des  Wisigoths:    II.  Espagne.     (Avec  pro- 

jections photographiques.) 

"  19.    L'ficole  frangaise  de  Rome.    Louis  Madelin,  Docteur 

es-Lettres. 


January 

9- 
16. 

February 
« 

6. 
13. 

(i 

20. 

« 

27. 

March 
« 

5. 
12. 

« 

19. 
26. 

April 


Professor  Cohn 

L'annee  1907  en  France:   I.  Politique. 

L'annee  1907  en  France:    II.  Litterature. 

Le  monde  latin  et  le  monde  anglo-saxon. 

Maurice  Donnay.  Dr.  Louis  Delamarre,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Un  enfant  de  I'Alsace  frangaise,  Oberlin.  Professor 
Jordan. 

Sully-Prudhomme.     Professor  Page. 

La  vie  militaire  en  France.     Mr.   Muller. 

La  Revolution  frangaise  jugee  par  les  Americains.  Mr. 
Bargy. 

Le  dernier  historien  de  la  Revolution.    Mr.  Bargy. 

Tolede  (avec  projections  photographiques).  Professor 
Loiseaux 

La  rue  de  Paris.    Mr.  G.  Lamouret,  of  the  College  of 

the  City  of  New  York. 
Voltaire  et  Victor  Hugo.     Professor  Cohn. 
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Teachers  College 

December    2.     Modern  Calculating  Machines.     Mr.  Upton. 

(There  was  an  exhibit  of  calculating  machines  Novem- 
ber 30  to  December  7.) 
January        6.     The    Problem    of    Domestic    Service.      I.    M.    Rubino, 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
February      5.     The  Cost  of  Living.    Miss  Ellen  M.  Richards,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
13.     The  Evolution  of  the  House.     Dr.  George  M.  Gauld, 
Editor  of  American  Medicine. 


I.     Digestion  and  Assimilation.     Professor  Gies 

January       13.     Character  of  Typical  Foods :  fats,  carbohydrates,  pro- 
teins. 

"  20.     Digestion :    Its  general  nature.  Salivary  digestion. 

"  27.     Normal  Gastric  Digestion,  Indigestion. 

February      3.     Intestinal   Digestion.   Its  Derangements. 

"  ID.     Absorption  and  Assimilation  of  Food. 

II.     Nutritive  Requirements  and  the  Selection  of  Foods. 
Professor  Sherman 

February  17.  Amounts  of  Food  for  Normal  Nutrition. 

"  24.  Fuel  Values  of  Various  Food  Materials. 

March  2.  Nutritive  Values  and  Costs,  The  Family  Dietary. 

"  9.  Relation  of  Food  to  Growth,  Milk  as  a  Food. 


III. 
March 


Relations  of  Foods  in  Household  Practice.    Miss  Barrows 


16. 

23. 

30. 

January        8. 


April 


Milk  and  Eggs. 

Fish,  Poultry  and  Meats. 

Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Grains. 

English  High  School  Education.  Miss  Sara  A.  Blti- 
ST.A.LL,  M.A.,  Mistress,  High  School  for  Girls,  Man- 
chester, England. 

The  Common  Life.  Professor  Charles  Zueblin,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 


College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Dr.  Herter 

March  4,  11,   18,  25,  April   i,  8.     The  Fate  of  the  Food  Stuffs  in  the 

Human  Body. 

Professor  Pearce  Bailey 

April  15.    Alcoholism. 

"  22.    The  Traumatic  Neuroses. 

"  29.     Insanity  in  Crime. 

May  6.     Psycho-therapeutics. 

April  29.     Opsonins,  and  Treatment  of  Disease  by  Opsonic  Vac- 

cines.   Dr.  N.  B.  Potter. 


1908. 

July 

8. 

13- 

14. 
16. 

ti 

20. 

i( 

20. 

it 

21. 

It 

23- 

27. 

(I 

28. 

" 

30. 

30. 

te 

(I 

31. 
31- 
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Summer  Session 

New  York  and  the  Visiting  Teachers.    Mr.  Andrews. 

With  the   British  Association  in   South   Africa.     Pro- 
fessor Carhart. 

Die  Parzivalsage.     Professor  Remy. 

The    Outlook    for    the    Teaching    Profession.      Dean 
Russell. 

The  Pending  Revision  of  Electrical  Units  and  Standard. 
Professor  Carhart. 

The  Age  of  Romance.     Professor  Baldwin. 

The  Origin  and  Significance  of  the  Storm  and  Stress. 
Professor  Hervey. 

Mental  Inheritance.     Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike. 

Some    Educational    Problems    of   the    Physicist.      Pro- 
fessor Tufts. 

The  Influence  of  India  and   Persia  on  the   Poetry  of 
Europe.     Professor  Remy. 

Industrial  Education.     Professor  C.  R.  Richards. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Indian  Mind  from  the  Fourteenth 
Century  to  the  Present  Day.     Mr.  Taja  Singh. 

The  Present  Situation  in  India.     Mr.  Taja  Singh. 

American    Recreation    and    American    Physique.      Pro- 
fessor W.  P.  BOWEN. 
August  3.     Optical    T^Iethods    of    Measuring    High    Temperatures. 

Professor  Hallock. 
"  3.     The   Melodrama  as   Modern   Music    Form.     Professor 

R.  G.  Cole. 
"  7.     Tennis  Games  Ancient  and  Modern.    Professor  Bowen. 

"  10.     Recent  Investigations  Concerning  the  Nature  of  Elec- 

tricity.    Professor  Tufts. 
"  II.     Karl  Leberecht  Immermann.     Mr.   Porterfield. 

13.     Work  in  Recent  Development  in  Geography  Teaching. 
Professor  Dodge. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America 

November    i.     Ionia    and    Lydia.      David    George    Hogarth,     A.M., 

Director  of  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund. 
"  25.    The     Greeks     of    To-day.     George     Horton,     Litt.D., 

Consul  General  of  the  United  States  at  Athens. 
February    20.     Recent    Archaeological    Progress    in    Rome.      Professor 

Harry  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
April  28.    Ancient  Cities  and   Sites  in  Persia  and   Central  Asia. 

Professor  Jackson. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America 

November    7.     Kleist.     Professor  IC\rl  Detlev  Jessen,  Bryn  Mawr. 

"  21.     Grillparzer.     Professor  Thomas. 

December     5.     Grabbe.    Professor  Robert  Herndon  Fife,  Jr.,  Wesleyan 
University. 
"  19.     Hebbel.     Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze,  Brozvn  Uni- 

versity. 
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January        9.     Ludwig.     Professor   Max    Friedrich    Blau,   Princeton 
University. 
"  23.     Freytag.      Professor    Marion    Dexter    Learned,    Uni- 

versity  of  Pennsylvania. 
February      6.    Anzengruber.     Professor  John  Firman  Coar,  Adelphi 
College. 
"  20.     Sudermann.     Professor  Karl  Knortz. 

March  5.     Fulda.     Professor  Hervey. 

Der  Deutsche  Bildungsroman  von  Wilhelm  Meister  bis 
auf  die  Gegenwart.     Herm.  Anders  Kruger,  of  the 
Royal  Technological  School,  Hanover. 
Hauptmann.     Professor  Tombo. 
May  28.     Das  Erwachen  des  Dramatischen  Lebens  in  Deutschland 

wahrend    der    8oer   Jahre.      Herm.    Anders    Kruger, 
Royal  Teclinological  School,  Hanover. 


5- 
16. 


19. 
28. 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America 

Spanish  Literature 
James  Fitzmaurice- Kelly,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy 

November  19.  The  Cid. 

"  22.  Cervantes. 

"  26.  Cervantes. 

December    3.  Lope  de  Vega. 

"  6.  Calderon. 

"  10.  Modern   Spanish  Novelists. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Women's  Graduate  Association 

January      10.    The  Drama  of  Democracy.    Percy  MacKaye,  author  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,   Sappho   and   PJiaon,   etc. 

Services  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Stated  Afternoon  Services 

January      12.    Rev.  George  A.  Oldham,  Acting  Chaplain  of  Columbia 

University. 
"  19.    Rev.  Herbert  Shipman,  '90,  Rector  of  the  Church  of 

the  Heavenly  Rest. 
"  26.    Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church. 

February      2.    Rev.   Henry  Sloane   Coffin,   Pastor  of  the  Madison 

Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
"  9.     Rev.  James  B.   Remensnyder,  Minister  of  St.  James 

Lutheran  Church. 
"  16.     Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway 

Tabernacle. 
"  23.    Rev.   D.   S.   Hamilton,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

March  i.     Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  Minister  of  All  Souls'   Uni- 

tarian  Church. 
"  8.     Rev.  Charles  L.  Goodell.  Pastor  of  the  Cavalry  Meth- 

odist Episcopal   Church. 
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March         15.    Rev.    Wilton    Merle    Smith,   Pastor   of   the    Central 
Presbyterian   Church. 
"  19.     Rev.  William  M.  Geer,  '69,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 

"  29.    Rev.  Leighton  Williams,  '76,  Minister  of  the  Amity 

Baptist  Church. 
April  5.    Rev.  Samuel  H.  Bishop. 

"  12.     Rev.   Arthur   C.   McGiffert,  Professor  in  the  Union 

Theological  Seminary. 

"  26.    Rev.  Shepherd  Knapp,  '94,  Assistant  Minister  of  the 

Brick  Presbyterian  Church. 
May  3.    Rev.  Laurence  H.  Schwab,  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 

Sharon,  Conn. 
"  10.    Rev.  Henry  Mottet,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

Communion. 
"  17.    Rev.  George  R.  Van  De  Water,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's 

Church. 


Lenten  Addresses 

March  4.    The  Purpose  of  Lent.     Rev.  G.  Ashton  Oldham. 

"  II.    The  Importance  and  Cost  of  the  Knowledge  of  God. 

Rt.   Rev.   Henry   C.   Potter,   D.D. 
"  18.     Kjiowledge     through     Christ.       Rev.     Henry    Sloane 

Coffin,  D.D. 
*•  25.    Knowledge     through     the     Scriptures.       Rev.     Hugh 

Black,   M.A. 
April  I.    Knowledge  through  Prayer.    Rev.  W.  L.  Robbins,  D.D. 

"  8.     Knowledge  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     Rev.  James  E.  Freeman. 

"  15.     The    Assurance    of    Knowledge.      Rev.     Ernest    M. 

Stires,  D.D. 


APPENDIX  3 

EARL  HALL 

The  daily  unrecorded  attendance  in  reading  room,  foyer  and 
pool  room  has  been  about  250.  The  total  average,  daily 
attendance  by  record  and  conservative  estimate,  has  been  some- 
thing over  425. 

Total  Total 

Different  Number  Aggregate 

Organizations  Meeting  Attendance 

Religious,  ethical  and  philanthropic — 

Christian  Association 19  287  2,501 

Church  societies 4  17  227 

Other  organizations 5  42  1,258 

Debating  and  literary  societies 16  164  2,314 

Scientific  and  departmental  clubs 14  54  1,330 

Social  organizations 5  109  2,193 

Student  and  class  organizations  and  com- 
mittees      39  162  1,683 

Musical  and  dramatic 16  208  7,655 

Mass  meetings 9  13  2,645 

Social  functions 11  20  4,180 

Lectures  and  conferences 8  27  4,830 

Miscellaneous 3  14  1,295 

Total 149  1,117  32,111 
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SYNOPSIS   OF   REPORT   OF   THE   COM\ 


Eegistration 


College 

Applied  Science... 

Medicine 

Law 

Graduate  Faculties 

Fine  Arts 

Teachers  College. . . 
Barnard  College... 

Totals 


Students 
Refcistered 

with  the 
Committee 


1906-07   1907-08 


226 
85 
54 
90 

165 
28 
55 
46 


275 

122 
34 
95 

103 
27 
36 
30 


Students  who 
Reported 
Earnings 


1906-07    1907-( 


91 


AMOUTfTS  EAENED 


With  the 
Committee's  Aid 


Independently 


19C6-07   1   1907-08 


$3,417.39 

3,186.28 

740.00 

4,538.61 

7,175.15 

420.00 

1,481.00 

15.00 


1906-07 


Totals 


1907-08       1906-07 


$5,954.65  $12,153.87 

3,318.25'     7,750.60 

718.00;     3,957.50 

8,309.48!    12,839.38 

12,012,91!    24,381.91 

784.00,      2,477.05 


1907-08 


2,0 


37.50 


5,201.50 
2,917.35 


$9,.373.04 

6,504.53 

1,458.00 

12,848.09 

19,183.06 

1,204.00 

3,550.98 

52.50 


749 


722 


278 


264 


$21,559.23 


$20,973.43 


$49,919.83 


,204.77  $71,479.06]  $54,178.20 


SUMMER  VACATIONS                      j 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1907 

College 

78 
47 
29 
31 
10 
29 
4 
5 

67 
45 
17 
24 
62 
7 
20 

$2,484.57 

1,080.50 

691.00 

1,779.65 

1,835.00 

155.00 

267.00 



$8,000.50 
5,090.98 
3,162.50 
1,547.80 

11,490.80 
1,229.00 
3,363.50 

$11,513.57 
5,522.50 
6,328.00 
5,673.65 
2,423.00 
6,743.50 
850.00 
2:30.00 

$10,485.97 
6,171.48 
3,853.50 
3,327.45 
12,825.80 
1,384.00 
3,630.50 

$ 

Applied  Science 

Medicine 

Law 

Graduate  Faculties 

Fine  Arts 

Teachers  College 

Barnard  College 

Totals 

233 

242 

$7,792.72 

$3-3,885.08 

$39,284.22 

$41,677.80 

IX  4 

:e  on  employment  for  students 


Estimated 
ezpemseb 

Earnings  Ci.a88OTEd  by  Occupation— Acadeshc  Year,  1907-08 

;e 

Low 

Mod- 
erate 

Teaching  and 
Tutoring 

Clerical  Work 

Technical  Work 

Miscellaneous  Work 

Totals 

ent 
id. 

1107-06 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Inde- 
pendently 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Inde- 
pendently 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Inde- 
pen- 
dently 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Inde- 
pendently 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Indepen- 
dently 

135.08 

$527 

f709 

8934.33 

$2,695.00 

$1,272.11 

$615.50 

$90.00 

$529.05 

$1,120.95 

$2,115.10 

$3,417.39 

$5,954.66 

158.60 

096 

833 

2,815.00 

1,197.60 

138.43 

508.35 

87.85 

700.20 

1,045.00 

91-2.10 

3,186.28 

3,318.25 

848.00!    637 

717 

50.00 

100.00 

535.00 

3.00 

155.00 

615.00 

740.00 

718.00 

267.661     453 

M8 

2,127.10 

4,276.26 

1,109.66 

1,486.50 

2.00 

988.00 

1,299.85 

1,558.72 

4,538.61 

8.309.48 

882.ir!    481 

641 

5,139.50 

7,230.05 

248.65 

340.70 

288.00 

1,787.00 

4,154.16 

7,175.15 

12,012.91 

240.80'    575 

759 

265.00 

279.00 



285.00 

155.00 

220.00 

420.00 

784.00 

154.38    .... 

590.00 

1,253.40 

361.00 

222.65 

255.48 

530.00 

.338.45 

1,481.00 

2,069.98 

13.15    .... 

10.00 

15.00 

27.50 

15.00 

37.50 

$11,920.93    $17,031.31 

$3,664.85 

$3,186.70 

$179.85 

$3,045.73 

$6,107.80 

$9,941.03 

$20,973.43 

$33,204.77 

1 

Summ 

er   Vac 

ition — 

-1907 

(907 
156.49 

$303.50 

$667.50 

$2,001.07 

$2,275.00 

$695.00 

S180.00 

$4,363.00 

$2,484.57 

$8,000.50 

137.14 

571.00 

402.00 

441.50 

156.68 

$50.00 

4,065.30 

18.00 

467  00 

1,080.50 

5,090.98 

•226.67 

455.00 

1,515.00 

500.00 

230.00 

236.00 

917.50 

691.00 

3,162.50 

138.G4 

1,145.00 

802.00 

329.80 

645.80 

304.85 

100.00 

1,779.65 

1,547.80 

•206.87 

1,235.50 

4,570.80 

13.50 

1,125.00 

72.00 

922.50 

14.00 

4,872.50 

1,335.00 

11,490.80 

197.71 

204.00 

155.00 

1,008.00 

17.00 

155.00 

1,229.00 

181.52 

2,068.50 

186.50 

99.00 

.50 

3.00 

180.00 

1,193.00 

267.00 

3,363.50 

j  $3,710.00 

$10,229.80 

$2,972.37 

$4,801.48 

$277.50 

$6,923.80 

$932.85 

$11,930.00 

$7,792.72 

3,885.08 

Summer    Vacation — 1906 

$2,772.12 

$7,083.5£ 

$3,9-26.48  j  $7,076.84 

$1,527.50   $6,571.00j      $860.00 

$8,964.69 

$9,086.10 

$30,596.12 

♦  TOTAL  EARNINGS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR— 

1906-07    Through  the  nnTninittpi*       S30.645.33 

Independent 

V                        

80.515.35 
$111,161.28 

1907-08 Through  the  rjommittp 

J28.766.15 
67.089.85 
$95,855.00 

Independent 

Iv 

*  The  decrease  in  total  earnings  during  1907-08  was  due  to  the  widespread  business  depression  and 
the  consequent  falling  off  in  the  net  returns  for  each  position.    The  actual  number  of  positions 
secured  by  the  Committee  was  greater  than  in  1906-07  by  40,  and  the  ratio  of  the  Committee  s  to  the 
total  earnings  increased  by  2.5%. 

APPENDIX  5 

Gifts   axd    Bequests    Other    Than    Money,  1907-08 

(For  details  as  to  gifts  in  money  and  books,  see  Reports  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Librarian.) 

De  luxe  edition  of  the  works  of  King 
Frederick  the  Great  of     Prussia...  His    Majesty    the    German 

Emperor 

Books  for  the  Library Prussian  Minister  of  Spirit- 
ual, Educational  and  Medi- 
cal Affairs 

Portrait  of  Dr.  John  G.   Curtis,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology Friends,  colleagues,  and  for- 
mer pupils  of  Dr.  Curtis 

Bronze  bust  of  Apollo  Belvedere Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles 

Pair  of  torcheres  to  stand  at  entrance 

to  St.  Paul's  Chapel Class    of    1883,    Schools    of 

Arts,  Mines  and   Political 
Science 

Bust  of  Houdon's  Washington Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles 

Mantel  shelf  and  foyer  casing  before 
which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  wrote  "The 
Raven" William  Hemstreet 

The  Department  of  Chemistr}^  also  has  received  many  gifts 
of  chemical  and  industrial  articles. 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    3O,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  Registrar  of  the  University  for  the  academic  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908.  This  report  includes  the  customary  sta- 
tistics ;  no  new  tables  have  been  added,  although  charts 
illustrating  the  increase  in  registration  in  the  entire  University 
since  1866,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  student 
body  for  1907-8,  compared  with  that  for  1896-7,  the  last  year 
at  Forty-ninth  Street,  have  been  appended.  The  statistics  for 
the  summer  session  of  1908  have  been  prepared  by  Professor 
Hervey. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  University  has  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  passed  the  5,000  mark,  and  shows  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  preceding  year,  while 
in  1906-7  and  1905-6  a  decrease  was  noted.  The 
enrollment  in  Columbia  College  shows  a  slight  gain  over  the 
preceding,  but  this  year  considerable  gains  have  been  registered 
the  past  nine  years.  This  year  40  men  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  College  in  February',  as  against 
28  in  1907  and  30  in  1906.  In  the  present  graduating  class 
of  109,  16  completed  their  course  in  three  years  and  3  in  three 
and  one-half  years,  as  against  19  and  6,  respectively,  in  1907, 
and  14  and  4,  respectively,  in  1906.  The  enrollment  of  Barnard 
continues  to  increase  rapidly,  the  gain  during  the  last  nine 
years  being  one  from  202  to  453.  The  total  number  of  under- 
graduates (men  and  women)  has  increased  from  605  to  1,103 
during  the  same  period.  The  gain  in  the  actual  number  of 
students  in  the  non-professional  faculties  is  the  largest  in  their 
histor)',  namely,  one  of  100  students.  The  largest  increase  has 
been  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  one  from  525  in  1907  to 
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570  in  1908.  Political  Science  also  shows  a  large  gain — one 
from  198  to  242,  this  being  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
the  interest  taken  in  the  recently  established  courses  in  social 
economy.  The  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  has  increased  its 
enrollment  from  154  to  165  students.  Of  the  non-professional 
graduate  students,  662  are  men  and  315  are  women,  as  against 
568  men  and  309  women  last  year,  thus  showing  an  increase 
of  94  men  and  only  6  women.  Last  year  all  of  the  professional 
schools  of  the  University  showed  a  decrease  over  the  year 
preceding,  but  this  year  considerable  gains  have  been  registered 
by  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  by 
Teachers  College  and  by  the  School  of  Architecture.  The 
enrollment  in  the  Law  School  again  shows  a  slight  decrease, 
while  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  also  show  losses,  due  partly  to 
increased  standards  for  admission  and  advancement.  To  the 
87  students  in  the  first-year  class  of  the  School  of  Law  should 
be  added  18  Seniors  in  Columbia  College,  while  6  College 
Seniors  and  5  Juniors  were  in  attendance  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  7  College  Seniors  were  enrolled  in  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry.  Teachers  College  has 
had  a  splendid  increase,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first  two 
classes  have  been  withdrawn. 

Excluding  the  students  in  extension  courses,  there  have  been 
5,373  students  enrolled  in  the  various  schools  of  the  University, 
as  compared  with  4,852  registered  in  1906-7,  a  gain  of  10.74 
per  cent.  In  the  University  Corporation,  omitting  the  Summer 
Session,  the  enrollment  has  increased  from  2,834  to  2,959,  the 
gains  in  the  College,  the  non-professional  graduate  schools,  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  and  the  School 
of  Architecture  more  than  offsetting  the  losses  in  the  schools  of 
Law  and  Medicine.  Including  the  Summer  Session  of  1907, 
and  making  proper  allowance  for  duplicates,  the  enrollment 
of  the  Corporation  increased  from  3,656  to  4,089.  As  for 
the  different  faculties,  the  following  percentages  of  increase 
or  decrease  may  be  noted  as  against  1907:  Columbia  College, 
1.88  per  cent.;  Barnard  College,  8. 11  per  cent.;  non-profes- 
sional graduate  faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and 
Pure  Science,   11.40  per  cent.;  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
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TOTAL  ENROLLMENT    INCLUDINg  SUMMER  SESSION 
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15.08  per  cent.;  Faculty  of  Law,  5.68  per  cent,  (loss)  ;  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  17.59  per  cent,  (loss)  ;  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  9.31 
per  cent,  (loss);  Teachers  College,  20.59  per  cent.;  Archi- 
tecture, 17.92  per  cent.;  Music,  stationary;  Summer  Session, 
33.72  per  cent. ;  students  in  extension  courses,  20.15  per  cent. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  student  body  is  shown  in  the 
following  summary : 

1893-1894 1.804  1900-1901 3,761 

1894-1895 1,942  1901-1902 4,234 

1895-1896 1,878  1902-1903 4,507 

1896-1897 1,946  1903-1904 4,709 

1897-1898 2,191  1904-1905 4  981 

1898-1899 2,812  1905-1906 4,964 

1899-1900 3,207  1906-1907 4,853 

1907-1908 5,373 

Exclusive  of  the  1907  summer  session,  there  were  in  the 
University  during  the  academic  year  covered  by  this  report 
2,930  men  and  1,412  women,  giving  a  total  of  4,342,  as  against 
2,832  men  and  1,257  women,  a  total  of  4,089,  during  the  year 
1906-7;  3,029  men  and  1,204  women,  a  total  of  4,233,  during 
the  year  1905-6;  3,201  men  and  1,037  women,  a  total  of  4,238, 
during  the  year  1904-5  ;  and  3,100  men  and  1,166  women,  a  total 
of  4,266,  during  the  year  1903-4.  This  shows  that  there  has 
been  during  the  period  under  review  a  loss  of  170  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  a  gain  of  246  in  the  number  of  women. 
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TABLE   I 


REGISTRATION    AT   COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY^    IN    ALL 
ACADEMIC    YEAR    I907-8 

FACULTIES, 

DURING   THE 

Faculties 

OS 

•d 
a 
0 
0 
u 

m 
> 

•d 
u 

!S 

u 

3 
0 

(U 

•a 

c 
0 

a 

0 

3 

CI 

C5 

0 

Columbia  College 

153 
135 

171 
95 

144 
115 

112 
59 

70 
49 

650 

Barnard  College 

453 

Total  Undergraduates     . .                    

1,103 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

....L... 

19 
20 

7 

46 

223 
550 

158 

931 

242 

Faculty  of  Philosophy     

570 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science     

165 

Totsl  iran-profcssional  grsdusts  students* 

977 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

193 
87 
59 

114 

196 
81 
65 
90 

128 
59 
76 

353' 

67 

80' 

317' 

34 
22 
34 
17 
37 

36 
23 

"3' 

190 

2 

1 

618 

Faculty  of  Law         

249 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

314 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

224 

Teachers  College  

896 

■c'       It      f  Ti'-       ^^^-^\  Architecture 

Faculty  of  Fme  Arts  |  j^^^.^ 

87 
7 

125 
31 

Totsl  professions!  students              

2,457 

195 

Net  total 

4,342 

1,395 

Rranri  tntal 

5,737 

S64 

Grand  net  total  

5,373 

Students  in  extension  courses  § 

3,267 

*The  total,  977,  does  not  include  35  college  graduates  in  law  and  applied 
science,  who  are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

tThe  195  are  distributed  as  follows :  190  are  Teachers  College  students 
enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
(126  men  and  64  women) ;  2  students  in  Columbia  College  are  also  registered 
under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music;  2  students  who  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  February  entered 
the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science;  one  entered  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

$Summer  Session  students  who  returned  f©r  work  at  the  University. 

§Attending  at  the  University,  1,901,  of  whom  479  were  enrolled  in  the 
evening  technical  courses;  attending  away  from  the  University,  1,366.  In 
addition  there  were  12,715  auditors  in  six-lecture  courses. 
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TABLE    II 

REGISTRATION   AT   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY,    IN    ALL   FACULTIES,    DURING    THE 
ACADEMIC  YEARS   1898-I908 


Faculties 


Columbia  College. 
Barnard  College. . 

Total  undergraduates . . 


Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  Pure  Science*. . . 

Total  nonprofessional  graduate  students 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Faculty  of  Law 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Teachers  College** 

Tr,-«^  A  .-♦^e  i  Architecture  . . 
Fine  Arts  j  Music*** 


Total  professional  students . 


Deduct  double  registration^ 
Net  total 


403 
202 


605 


376 
376 


363 
349 
726 


297 
96 


1,831 


2,812 


465 
251 


716 


442 


442 


414 
380 
787 


391 

77 


2,049 


476 
301 


777 


466 


466 


498 
423 
797 


528 
68 


2,314 


492  495 
3391  358 


831  853 


535  623 


535 


541 
440 
809 


634 

85 


623 


638 
461 
795 


633 

84 


105 


3,207  3,452 


2,50912,611 


13U\  132 


3,7413,955 


504 
403 


907 


692 


692 


650 
384 
674 


90 


2,486 


196 


3,889 


534 
366 


900 


782 


782 


601 
341 
555 
442 

721 
78 
44 


589 
390 


979 


861 


580 
286 
437 
353 
865 
107 
33 


638 
419 


1,057 


877 


877 


537 
264 

381 
247 
743 
106 
31 


2,782:2.661 


226     268 


2,309 


650 
453 


1,103 


977 


977 


618 
249 
314 
224 
896 
125 
31 


15^ 


4,238  4,233  4,089 


2,457 


195 


4,342 


Summer  Session. 


41^ 


579 


643 


1,001 


961  1,018  1.041 


1,395 


Grand  net  total! 2,812  3,207 


Students  in  extension  courses  §  1,173 


3,761 


4,234  4,507 


4,709 


4,981.4,964  4,852 


751 


679 


900  1,196 


1.590 


1,886  2,738  2,719  3,267 


5,373 


*Women  graduate  students  registered  at  Barnard  College  in  1898  and  1899, 
but  have  been  included  here  under  the  graduate  faculties,  as  they  have  been  so 
registered  since  1900.  These  figures  also  include  auditors  registered  in  the 
graduate  faculties;  these  were  accounted  for  separately  in  all  reports  previous 
to  1903;  they  were  abolished  in  1905. 

**The  decrease  in  1906-7  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Columbia  and  Barnard 
students  enrolled  as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  in  Teachers  College 
are  no  longer  included  in  the  primary  registration  since  that  year. 

***Music  was  included  under  Barnard  College  prior  to  1904-5. 

tStudents  in  Columbia  University'  and  in  Barnard  College  also  enrolled  in 
Teachers  College  as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  (except  in  1906-8), 
Teachers  College  students  enrolled  in  the  non-professional  graduate  faculties  as 
candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  students  who  graduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  February  and  entered  a  graduate  or  professional  faculty  at  that  time, 
and  students  enrolled  in  Columbia  College  and  Fine  Arts. 

tExcluding  summer  session  students  who  returned  for  work  in  the  suc- 
ceeding fall. 

§Prior  to  1905-6  only  such  students  as  were  in  attendance  at  the  University 
are  included. 
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The  figures  in  Table  III.  explain  the  distribution  by  depart- 
ments of  students  enrolled  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemistry : 

TABLE    III 


Departments 

u 
cS 
a 

•a 
a 
o 
o 

(U 

m 

> 

p 
o 

fa 

to 

"5 

o 

O  cS 

:2a 

Total 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Chemical  Engineering 

13 
3 
38 
40 
29 
3 

ro 

1 

28 
21 
21 
4 
39 

5 

18 

17 

9 

1 

17 

'io 

4 
1 
3 
4 
12 

19 
27 
88 
79 
62 
12 
138 

15 

33 

Civil  Engineering 

108 

Electrical  Engineering 

123 

75 

8 

175 

Total 

196 

128 

67 

34 

425 

193 

*537 

First  Year    

618 

*  Includes  136  First-Tear  men. 

There  has  been  a  slight  gain  in  the  number  of  seminary 
students  in  attendance  on  the  non-professional  graduate  fac- 
ulties, namely,  one  from  103  to  115.  The  figures  for  1904-5 
are  added  for  comparison.  The  largest  increase  has  come 
from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

TABLE   IV 

SEMINARY   STUDENTS 


Seminaries 

Politi- 
cal 
Sci- 
ence 

Phil- 
osophy 

Pure 
Sci- 
ence 

Total 

1907-8 

1906-7 

1904-5 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

46 
4 
3 
1 
1 

29 

11 

6 

13 

'i 

75 
15 
9 
14 

1 
1 

52 
24 
10 
12 
2 
3 

47 

General  Theological  Seminary 

18 
10 

13 

St.  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary 

New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary 

5 

Total 

55      1      60            .. 

115 

103 

93 

Tables  V.  and  VI.  contain  detailed  information  about  the 
classification  of  students  registered  in  the  Faculties  of  Political 
Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  while  Tables  VII.  and 
VIII.  give  the  statistics  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects 
actually  pursued  by  students  of  these  faculties  during  the  year 
under  review. 
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TABLE  V 


OLASSIFICATION    OF   STUDENTS   REGISTERED   IN   THE   FACULTIES   OF    POLITICAL 
SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

A — Faculty  of  Political  Science 


Matriculated 

^on-        1 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Primarily   registered.. 
SeminiirT    students 

113 
52 

5 
26 

3 

47 

12 
3 
2 

1 

125 
S5 

7 
26 

3 

48 

173 

55 
9 

26 
5 

145 
145 

School  of  Philanthropy 
School   of  Law 

1 

1 

2  1 
i 

6 

37 

OflBcers  

2 

^1 

3 

Total 

199 

50 

17 

2 

216 

52] 

288 

235 

B — Faculty  of  Philosaphy 


1 
Matriculated 

'        Non- 
Matriculated 

! 
Total 

Grand 
Total 

Men 

1 
Women 

1 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Primarily   registered.. 
Teachers  College 

148 

126 

68 

1 

5 

11 

139 
54 

1 
1 

10 

9 

158 

126 

59 

1 

5 

11 

1 

148  , 

64  ' 

\ 

306 

190 

60 

I 

14 

302 
152 

Seminary    students 

1 

57 

School  of  Philanthropy 

2 

Officers   

3 

3 

15 

Total 

347 

208 

11 

9 

358 

217 

575 

527 

(Omitting    duplicates) 

C — Faculty  of  Pure  Science 


Non- 
Matriculated  Matriculated  |        Total 

Grand 
;        Total 

Men 

1; 

Women   Men 

Women  '  Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Primarily   regl  stered . . 
Botanical   Garden 

97 

36 
1 

4 

3 

101 

89 

1 

140 

1 
i 

128 
1 

Applied   Science 

4 

1 

4 

6 

1 

School  of  Philanthropy 

1 

1 

Officers  

18 

6 

18 

6 

24 

25 

j 

Total 

119 

43          4 

3       123 

46 

169 

161 

ipo 
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TABLE  VI 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE,    PHILOSOPHY,    AND    PURE    SCIENCE    (tOTAL) 

A — By  Primary  Registration 


Primary 

Matriculated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Registration 

Men 

Women 

Men 

26 
4 
2 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Pol.  Sc,  Phil.  &  Pure  Sc, 
Seminaries  

358 

110 

6 

222 

1 

2 

1 

64 

13 

381 

114 

8 

235 

1 

3 

1 

64 

619 

115 

11 

1 

190 

4 

31 

573 

103 

School  of  Philanthropy 
Botanical  Garden 

1 

0 
1 

Teachers  College 

126 

4 

31 

126 

4 

31 

152 

Applied  Science 

6 

Law    

39 

Medicine   

1 

Officers   

33 

11 

32 

11 

43 

43 

Total 

665 

301 

32 

14 

697 

315 

1012 

923 

(Omitting   duplicates) 

B — By  Faculties   {Total) 


Matriculated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Faculty 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Political   Science 

Philosophy    

199 
347 
119 

50 

208 

43 

17 

11 

4 

2 
9 
3 

216 
358 
123 

52 
217 

46 

268 
575 
169 

235 
527 

Pure    Science 

161 

Total 

665 

301 

32 

14 

697 

315 

1012 

923 

C — By  Faculties    {omitting  students  registered  primarily  in  the  pro- 
fessional faculties  of  Applied  Science,  Law  and  Medicine) 


Matriculated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Faculty 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Political  Science 

Philosophy    

173 

342 
115 

50 

208 

43 

17 
11 

4 

2 
9 
3 

190 
353 
119 

52 

217 
46 

242 
570 
165 

198 
525 

Pure    Science 

154 

Total 

630 

301 

32 

14 

662 

315 

977 

877 
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TABLE  VII 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE,    PHILOSOPHY,   AND   PURE   SCIENCE 


Political 
Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Total 

Subjects 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

3^ 

7 

S 

21 

3 

2 

1 
32 
7 
3 
3 
1 
3 

15 

28 

5 

2 

4 

18 

149 

2 

119 

16 

39 

7 

4 

10 

32 

1 

3 

37 

1 

17 

5 

i 
4 

60 
13 
2 
38 
2 
8 

2 

21 
15 
20 
64 
21 

8 

3' 

4 
4 
4 

1 

26 

7 

6 

3 

1 
3 

15 
28 

5 
1 
9 
14 
24 

5 

1 

9 

1 
2 
1 

15 

26 

Chinese  Lanp.  and   Lit 

5 
2 
4 

1 

Classical  Archaeology 

Comparative    Literature.. 

1 

22 
6 

41 

42 

Constitutional    Law 

18 

22 

149 

120 

2' 

10 
2 

136 

2 

7 

119 

77 

84 

16 

18 

18 

39 
7 
4 

32 
16 
6 

32 

Greek  (incl.  Archeology) 

16 

5 

International    Law 

10 

10 

10 

Latin  (incl.  Roman  Arch.) 

32 

1 

36 

20 

Mathematical    Phvsics 

3 
37 

1 

19 
10 

1 

19 

Mathematics    

9 

19 

Mechanical   Engineering.. 

1 

Medieval  History 

17 

14 

8 

22 

Metallurgy    

5 

7 
5 
4 

7 

Mineralogy    

5 

Mining   

1 

4 

Modern  European  History 

4 

13 
6 

'"'eo' 

■2 

62 

16 

Philosophy   (incl.  Ethics) 
Physics    

"'13' 
2 

6 
13 
8 
1 

74 
13 

Phvsiologv    

1 

7 

9 

Political    Economy 

Political   Philosophy 

38 
2 

54 
16 

62 
16 

Psychology    

8 

37 

2 

39 
10 

Roman    Law    and    Comp. 
Jurisprudence    

2 

10 

1 

1 

26 

49 

Romance    Lang,   and    Lit. 
(incl.    Celtic) 

21 
15 

27 
14 
10 
27 
1 

28 

Semitic    Languages 

15 

Social    Economv 

20 
64 

30 

Sociology  and  Statistics.. 

70 

Zoology   

21 

12 

13 

Total 

215 

270 

4S9 

639 

151 

172 

135 

(•1 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  most  popular 
subjects  have  been  education,  English,  sociolog>',  philosophy, 
Germanic  languages,  political  economy,  mathematics,  Ameri- 
can history,  and  Latin,  in  the  order  named,  the  order  for  1905-6 
having  been  education,  English,  sociology',  philosophy,  consti- 
tutional law,  Latin  and  zoology,  these  departments  in  each  case 
having  had  thirty  or  more  candidates  for  a  higher  degree 
actually  pursuing  major  work  during  the  year  in  question. 
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TABLE  VIII 
(a)  summary  by  divisions 


Divisions 

Political 
Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Total 

Major 

]^Iiiior 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Biology    

3 
2 

42 
120 

28 

44 
24 

42 

28 

41 

149 

3 

16 

215 

56 
6 

183 
25 

71 

47 

Chemistry    

26 

Classical    Philology 

41 
149 

42 

Education    

6 

3' 

16 

56 
6 

10 
3 

23 

2 

47 
11 

136 

Engineering    

3 

Geology,    Geography   and 
Mineralogy   

23 

History,    Economics    and 
Public    Law 

815 

246 

62 
9 

310 

Mathematics    and     Phys- 
ical Science 

56 

Mining  and  Metallurgy... 

11 

Modern     Languages     and 

9 

1 

8 

1&3 
S5 

71 

177 
21 

103 

186 

22 

Philosophy,      Psychology 

8 

119 

Total 

215 

270 

469 

539 

151 

172 

835 

981 

(B 

)     SUMMARY 

BY    FACULTIES 

Political 
Science 

Philosophy 

Pore  Science 

Total 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

215 

246 
24 

""469" 

62 
463 
14 

■■"wi" 

2 

18 
153 

215 
469 
151 

310 

505 

163 

Total 

215 

270 

469 

539 

151 

172 

835 

981 

Geographical 
Distribution 


The  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  in  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College  and  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  is  shown  in  Table  IX. 
It  embraces  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  with 
the  exception  of  Idaho,  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  35  foreign  countries.  Comparing  the  percentages  of  the 
Corporation  only  with  the  corresponding  ones  for  the  six  pre- 
vious years,  we  note  that  the  number  of  students  coming  from 
the  North  Atlantic  division  has  decreased  6.80  per  cent,  since 
1901-2,  while  several  of  the  other  divisions  show  gains  since 
that  time,  the  largest  increase  being  noticeable  in  the  North 
Central  division  and  in  foreign  countries. 
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lDOl-2  1902-3  1903-4  1904-5  1905-6  1906-7  1907-8 

North  Atlantic  Division....  84.93  83.28  82.19  82.32  81.20  80.59  78.13 

South  Atlantic  Division....  2.40  2.85  2.69  S.86  2.59  2.65  2.94 

South  Central  Division 2.19  2.13  2.29  1.77  2.01  1.84  2.64 

North  Central  Division 5. 87  6.26  6.56  6.64  6.60  7.78  8.35 

Western  Division 3.02  3.02  3.20  3.00  3.14  2.75  2.77 

Insular  Territories 0.03  0.13  0.24  0.14  0.17  0.14  0.10 

Foreign  Countries 1.56  2.33  2.8;}  3.27  4.29  4.27  5.07 

On  comparing  the  figures  contained  in  Table  IX.  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  year  1906-7,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  percentage  of  students  in  the  entire  University  from  the 
North  Atlantic  division  is  still  on  the  decrease,  the  percentage 
this  year  being  78.40  per  cent.,  as  against  80.85  per  cent,  in 
1906-7  and  82.35  per  cent,  in  1905-6.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
division  there  has  been  a  noticeable  gain,  from  2.76  per  cent, 
to  3.38  per  cent.,  representing  an  increase  from  113  to  147 
in  the  actual  number  of  students  in  attendance  from  this 
division.  The  attendance  from  the  South  Central  division 
shows  a  gain  from  83  to  iii  students,  the  increase  in  per- 
centage being  one  from  2.03  per  cent,  to  2.56  per  cent.  In  the 
North  Central  division  the  number  of  students  has  grown  from 
329  to  380,  representing  an  increase  from  8.05  per  cent,  to 
8.75  per  cent. ;  in  1905-6  there  were  only  287  students  enrolled 
in  the  entire  University  from  this  division.  The  Western 
division,  which  experienced  a  decrease  last  year,  show^s  an 
increase  this  year  from  105  to  121  students,  or  from  2.57  per 
cent,  to  2.79  per  cent.  The  attendance  from  the  insular  Terri- 
tories and  Alaska  has  remained  practically  stationary.  The 
number  of  students  from  foreign  countries  enrolled  this  year 
is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University,  the  increase 
having  been  one  from  146  to  173,  this  being  equivalent  to  a 
percentage  increase  from  3.57  per  cent,  to  3.98  per  cent. ; 
150  students  of  the  Corporation  came  from  foreign  countries 
this  year,  as  against  121  in  1907  and  22  in  1894.  In  the  latter 
year  only  i  student  of  the  Corporation  claimed  Europe  as  a 
permanent  residence,  as  against  39  in  1908,  and  only  i  came 
from  Asia,  as  against  49  this  year.  Russia  sent  the  largest 
number  of  European  students  this  year,  while  Japan  continues 
to  furnish  the  largest  contingent  of  students  from  Asia.  The 
largest  number  of  foreign  students  is  attracted  by  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  followed  by  Political 
Science,  Philosophy,  Teachers  College,  Pure  Science,  and  Law, 
in  the  order  named.  All  of  the  above  figures  are  exclusive  of 
the  summer  session. 
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TABLE  IX 

RESIDENCES  OF  STUDENTS — (a)    THE   UNITED  STATES 


1907-1908 

o 
u 

^ 
a 

.9 

•3 

a 

0) 

a 
< 

05 

< 

s 

0 

d 

"S 

■3 
0 

0 

.a 
a 
© 

3 

0, 

a 

bo 

Si 
© 

V 

a 
5-1 

d 

w 

aj 
0 

05 
U 

a 
0 

eS 

>> 

0 

ei 

a 
© 

OS 
0 

Q 

"3 
0 

North  Atlantic  Division 

(78.40  per  cent.) 

Connecticut  

610 

4 
1 

4 

T6tl 

6 

249 

10 
5 
S 
2 
41 
175 
5 
3 

495 
6 

115 

6 

146 

4 
1 
7 
1 

18 

107 

6 

422 

11 
6 

13 
1 

46 
314 

24 
5 
2 

18 

111 
1 
3 
5 
3 
11 
75 
8 

10 

434 

5 

1 
4 

■'57 

362 

5 

4 

595 

16 

4 

27 

4 
89 
406 
45 
2 
2 

56 

7 
4 
1 

11 
8 

10 
4 
7 
4 

27 
10 

206 

4 
3 

147 
5 
1 
5 

3404 

67 

Maine   

99, 

Massachusetts    

6 

1 

7S 

New  Hampshire 

n 

New  Jersey 

57 
531 
12 

15 
133 
11 

1 

55 

419 

6 

1 
2 

10 

13 
94 

1 

28 

166 

6 

4 
1 

17 
109 

7 
3 

4 

413 

New    York 

3673 

Pennsylvania    

122 

Rhode  Island 

in 

Vermont    

1 
3 

9 

2 
12 

1r? 

South  Atlantic  Division 

(3.38  per  cent.) 

Delaware    

18 

7 

147 

8 

District  of  Columbia.. 

I 
1 

1 
3 
3 
2 

"'"2 

■"i 

3 

"i 

13 

5 

4 

1 

'"2 

2 

1 

1 

T> 

Florida 

2 

""i 

'"'i 

"*2 

5 

Georgia    

7 

""i 

1 

1 
3 

1 
4 

1 
2 
3 
6 

1 
4 

17 

2 

W 

Maryland  

1ft 

1 

?7 

South    Carolina 

17 

Virginia  

2 

3 

1 

1 

?.1 

West    Virginia 

1 

1 

R 

South  Central  Division 

(2.56  per  cent.) 

Alabama   

7 

15 

10 

1 

3 

11 

4 

5 
1 

111 
9.1 

3 
4 
3 

1 
2 
2 

28 

2 
9 

1 
2 

3 
2 

ft 

3 

1 

■"i 

3 

1 

6 
4 

m 

1 

9 

Mississippi   

'"i 
1 

25 

5 
1 
2 
2 

1 

3 

25 

3 
6 

1 

9 

Oklahoma    

1 
1 
6 

31 

3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
6 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 

28 
1 

8 
9 

7 

4 

Tennessee    

1 

5 

19 

1 

I 

1 
1 

18 

1 

2 

1 

34 

6 

6 
3 

68 

11 
10 
3 
5 
2 
5 
5 
3 
1 
15 
1 
7 

16 

2 

4 

1 
1 

""l 

3 

4 

151 

23 

17 

8 

4 

24 

12 

11 

3 

3 

31 

2 

13 

42 

19 

Texas  

1 

5 

"*i 
1 

"i 
"2 

1 

1 

28 

4 
4 
1 
1 

2 
3 

4 
1 

"3 
1 
4 

7 

'"7 

?-3 

North  Central  Division 

(8.75  per  cent.) 

Illinois  

380 

53 

44 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 

3 
I 
2 
4 
3 
2 

23 

Kansas  

17 

Michigan  

1 
1 

5 

1 
2 
5 

33 

Minnesota    

3 

"i 

'"9 

3 
3 

"i 

5 

31 

Missouri    

34 

n 

"'"i 

3 

11 

Ohio   

5 

8 

88 

5 

Wisconsin    

2 
4 

3 

8 

3 
11 

2 

7 
1 
4 

5 

3 
1 

"i 

31 

Western  Division 

(2.79  per  cent.) 

121 

4 

California    

1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

"i 

1 

11 

'"i 

1 

24 
5 
2 

1 

4fl 

18 

1 

14 

2 

1 

•i 

3 

1 
2 

1 

7 

Utah    

2 
1 

""2 

1 

""4 

4 
6 

10 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

18 

1 

Insular    and    Non-contigu- 
ous Territories 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 
575 

1 

218 

186 

?. 

Total 

643 

239 

305 

152 

208 

541 

153 

450 

873 

4168 
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TABLE  IX  (continued) 

FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 


1907-1908 

® 

* 
0 
0 

^ 
5 

a 

8 
a 

1 

Oj 

a 
c 
< 

m 

< 

4) 
H 

a; 

0 

a 

a 

c 

>> 

a 
0 

0 

a 

Ci 

0 

•0 

u 
C3 

a 

5 
e 

1 

0 
u 

X 

>> 

a 
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u 

0 
a 

s 

"3 
'» 0 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

% 

1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Canada    

2 

1 

1 

9 

13 

3 

11 

1 
1 

6 

39 

Chili                                  

3 

China  

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

» 

1 

Costa  Rica                       ..  . 

1 

Cuba                          

2 

ia 

SI 

3 

1 
1 

3 

"i 

2 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

"i 

<» 

1 
1 

H 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Italy      

2 

1 
3 

8 

2 

2 

'"i 

1 

22 

6 

1 

3 

87 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

13 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 
1 

6 

224 

9 

196 

1 

1 

Total  (3.98  per  cent.)... 
Grand  total   

7 
650 

10 
249 

9 

314 

43 
618 

4 

156 

36 
242 

29 
570 

12       3 

165]  453 

896 

173 
4342 

Two  thousand  and  eighty-seven  students  in  the  University 
claim  New  York  City  for  their  permanent  residence,  distributed 
among  the  faculties  as  follows :  College,  446 ;  Law,  107 ;  ]\Iedi- 
cine,  147;  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  359;  Fine  Arts, 
y6 ;  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  385  ;  Teach- 
ers College,  249;  Barnard  College,  300;  Pharmacy,  iii. 

Table  X.  is  of  a  comparative  nature,  indicating  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  students  in  the  University  Corpora- 
tion only  since  1896  (excluding  summer  session  students). 
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TABLE  X 
(a)  the  united  states 


1896 


1897 


1899 


1900 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1907  1903 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont    

Massachusetts 

Rhode    Island 

Connecticut    

New    York 

New    Jersey 

Pennsylvania    

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland  

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virg-inia    

West  Virginia 

North    Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia    

Florida    

South   Central  Division 

Kentucky    

Tennessee , 

Alabama   , 

Mississippi     

Louisiana   

Texas    

Arkansas 

Oklahoma    

North  Central  Division 

Ohio   

Indiana   

Illinois    

Michigan    

Wisconsin    

Minnesota   

Iowa    

Missouri   

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska   

Kansas    

Western  Division 

Montana   

Wyoming   

Colorado  

New  Mexico 

Arizona    

Utah    

Nevada    

Idaho  

Washington   

Oregon   

California    

Insular  and  Non-contigu- 
ous Territories 

Alaska    

Hawaiian   Islands 

Philippine    Islands 

Porto  Rico 


1834 

14 

4 

6 

34 

10 

35 

1286 

210 

35 

30 


1S66 
14 

4 

9 

36 

8 

40 

1308 

211 

33 

41 


1848 
10 

13 
41 
10 
54 
14:i3 
237 
47 
47 


1 
5 
5 
9 
2 
12 
1 

36 

8 

7 

7 

1 

2 

5 

4 

2 

114 

37 

10 

12 

7 

8 

6 

12 


1894 


37 
11 
58 
1501 
230 
38 
45 


2069 

9 

4 

10 

62 

11 

70 

1630 

230 

43 

89 

2 

7 

5 

14 

2 

15 

1 

20 

3 

48 

13 

5 

8 

3 

2 

14 

3 


2273 

12 

4 

13 

57 
18 
63: 


2442 
11 

7 
10 
62 
19 
70 


17991951 

25G'  250 

51 

66 


Total |1840  1898j2120,2173  2407  2654  2830;2880  2887  2839  2769  2713  2809 


2541 

7 

7 

13 

63 

22 

56 

2014 

296 

63 

87 

3 

9 

10 

15 

4 

16 


23 


1   4 
1 


2442 

8 

2 

15 

49 

16 

54 

1933 

299 

66 

80 

5 

10 

7 

9 

2 

14 


2416 
13 

2 
10 
43 
11 
48 
1955 
271 
63 
84 

5 
12 

4 
12 

6 
11 

9 
15 
10 
52 


7 

4 

10 

7 

195 

59 

23 

18 

13 

6 

17 

16 

17 

2 

4 

10 

10 


2349 
12 

6 
13 
52 

8 

38 

1901 

258 

61 

75 

1 
14 

6 
12 

7 

7 
10 
13 

5 
53 
1; 

I 
10 

6 

3 
13 

5 

2 
191 
45 
25 
18 
14 
12 
18 

9 
24 

3 

3 

9 
11 
91 
13 

2 
14 


2284 


10 


2312 
16 
7 
11 
47 
11 
46 

1845 
258 
73 
87 


7 
10 
13 

5 
19 
13 
18 

2 
78 
13 
14 
10 

8 

5 
18 

6 

4 
247 
57 
29 
^ 
10 
22 
22 
15 
25 
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TABLE  X  (continued) 
(b)  foreign  countries 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1903 

North  -\merica 

Canada  

21 

12 

4 
4 

1 

14 

7 

18 
11 

15 

10 

18 

20 

6 

1 
7 
6 

21 

10 

'"s 

3 

34 

16 
2 
9 
6 
1 
3 

35 
21 
3 
5 
5 
1 
5 

37 
20 
3 
7 
6 
1 
4 

35 
21 
1 
7 
5 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
2 

41 

2 

1 

33 

21 

4 
7 

1 

60 

2 

Cuba    

4 
2 

1 

5 
2 

4 
1 

11 

Mexico   

4 

1 

2 

2 

9 

'"i 
2 
2 
4 

35 

1 
1 
1 

in 

1 

2 
1 

"*2 
21 
2 

1 

1 

"i 
2 
22 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

20 

2 

1 

2 
8 

2 

7 

3 

Europe 

2 

5 

13 

3 

7 

39 

2 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

5 

2 

1 

9 

1 
3 

7 

3 
10 

10 

4 
6 

6 

2 
1 
3 

1 

2 

6 

1 
5 

4 

Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

1 

3 

7 

Holland    

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

1 
2 

1 

Italv    

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 

3 
1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 
2 

1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

'"3 

41 

8 

5 

26 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 



121 

12 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
5 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

2 
10 

1 
16 

1 
8 

Asia 

China    

7 

12 

11 

3 

*"8 

1 

2 
14 

26 
5 

1 
19 

37 

9 

3 

24 

1 

3 
3 
2 

124 

49 

8 

3 
9 

3 

7 

"'"3 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

9 

1 

3 

3 

14 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2452 

6 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
"41 

2595 

35 

3 

Turkey  

1 
4 
4 
3 

Africa 

South  Africa 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

45 

2875 

2 
2 
1 

71 

3051 

3 
3 
1 

~84 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

31 

1871 

23 



1921 

37 

2157 

~35 
2208 

ISO 

Grand   total* 

2971  2935 

2893  2834 

2959 

♦Auditors  are  included  only  in  the  1905  figures. 

Forty-nine  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  of  our  students  in  the 
various  faculties  of  the  Corporation  are  graduates  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  as  against  49.3  per  cent,  in  1905-6  and 
39.4  per  cent,  in  1902-3.  There  were  during  the  past  year 
1,464  students  -who  were  graduates  of  246  institutions  of  col- 
legiate rank  in  the  United  States,  and  of  75  similar  institutions 
in  foreign  countries.  The  figures  giving  detailed  information 
on  this  point  may  be  found  in  Table  XI. 
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TABLE  XI 
(a)  higher  institutions  in  the  united  states 


1907-8 

9 
1 
o 
U 

1-5 

d 

a 
o 
a 

_2 

02 

■a 

a 
< 

a 

m 
"3 

O 

o 

a 

o 

o 

3 

o 
o 
a 

02 

a; 
3 

2 

1 

< 

3 

Adelphi    College 

1 
1 
1 

1 

5 

n 

Alabama  Polvtechnie  Institute 

1 

9, 

Albion    College 

"i 

2 

1 

8 

Alfred    Universitv 

?, 

Allegheny    College 

3 

Alma  College. ..'. 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Amherst  College 

7 

8 

2 

22 

Andover   Theologir-al    Seminary 

1 

Antioch  College 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Augustana  College 

1 

1 

Austin   r'ollege 

1 

Baker   University 

1 

1 

S 

Baltimore  Medical  College 

1 

1 

Bates  College 

1 

1 

Baylor  University 

% 

Beloit  College 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Bennett  Medical  College 

1 

Berea  College 

1 

1 
1 
4 
5 

1 

Boston   University 

1 

1 
2 
1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

fi 

1 

R 

Brvn  Mawr  College 

n 

Bufknell  University 

1 

1 

Canisius   College 

1 

Carleton  College 

1 

1 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Central  College  CMo.) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

% 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

Clark  College    

1 

1 

Colbv   College  

2 
8 

25 
1 
2 
2 

1 

5 

62 

3 

1 
12 

"ii 

5 

7 

2 

19 

16 

Collfge  of  the  Citv  of  New  York 

2 

1 

145 

1 

College  of  Pharmacy  (New  York  City) 
College  of  Phvs   &  Surgeons   Chicago. 

1 

3 

3 

169 

1 

52 

33 

21 

60 

52 

1 

1 

389 

1 

1 

1 

.3 

5 

1 
3 
3 

17 

3 

M 

4 

Dartmouth  College 

2 

'"'i 

1 

13 

1 

Den i son    University 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

?, 

T 
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TABLE  XI   (continued) 


1907-3 

a 

o 

•3 

V 

a 

1 

•a 

V 

a 
c. 

4) 
O 

a 
a; 
"Z 
m 

"3 

o 

>> 
a 
a, 

0 

£1 

0) 

a 

4) 

u 
3 

u 

3 

x> 

a> 

< 

3 

0 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 

1 

2 

1 

Eureka  College 

» 

Fordhaiu    University 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Fort  Worth  UniversitT 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

1 

Friends   University 

1 

Furman    U ni versi tv 

1 

1 

General  Theological  Seminary 

2 

9 

Geneva  College 

1 

1 

. .. . 

1 

Georgetown  University 

■■'3 
1 

1 

"i 

1 
1 

?, 

George  Washington  University 

1 

1 

1 

<) 

German  Wallace  College 

s 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 

T 

Hamilton  College 

3 

4 

1 

9 

Hamline  University 

1 
4 

1 

Harvard  University 

11 

13 

7 

14 

sn 

Hastings  College 

... . 

1 

Haverford   College 

1 
1 

^ 

Hiram  College 

2 

1 

s 

Hiwasee   College 

1 

Hobart  College 

2 
3 

1 
1 

? 

Holy  Cross  College 

1 

5 

Hope  College 

1 

Howard  College 

1 

Illinois  Weslevan  University 

1 

1 
5 
2 

1 

3 

Indiana  University 

2 

4 

11 

Iowa   College 

1 

3 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3 

Juanita   College 

1 

Kalamazoo  College 

1 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 

1 

1 

Kentucky    University 

1 

?, 

Kentucky  Weslevan  College 

1 

Kenvon  College 

1 

1 

8 

Keuka  College 

•? 

Knox  College 

1 

Lafayette  College 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Lake  Forest  University 

1 

Lehanon  Theological   Seminary 

1 

Lehigh  University 

1 

7 

1 

2 

R 

1 

5 

1ft 

Lenox   College 

1 

Lincoln  University 

1 

9, 

Lombard   College 

1 

Long  Island  College  Hospital  

2 

1 

3 

Louisiana   State  University 

2 

•? 

1 
1 
1 

"i 

1 

2 

3 

Marietta   College 

1 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Medico-Chirurgical  College  (Phila.) . 

2 

1 

s 

1 

Meharry  Medical  College 

1 

1 

Mercer  University 

1 
1 

1 

Meridian  College 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

2 

?, 

2 

2 

4 

1 
3 

1 

3 

1 

ft 

Nebraska  Weslevan  University 

1 
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TABLE  XI   (continued) 


1907-8 

o 

0) 

o 

a 
.2 

o 

za 

-a 

o 

p. 
n 
< 

CO 

"3 
o 

1 

n 
o 

aj 
O 

S 

a 

"3 
m 

9 
3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

u 

< 

"3 
0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 
1 

1 

New  York  Universitv 

3 

7 

17 

3 
4 

1 

3?l 

4 

North  Carolina  Coll.  of  A.  and  the  M.  A. 

1 

1 

1 
s 

1 
2 
1 
3 

1 
2 

3 

5 

6 

2 

19 

1 

1 

4 

1 
5 

1 

in 

1 

3 
1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

14 

91 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 

?, 

9, 

12 

23 

9 

2 

'"'2 
1 

.53 

3 

Eadcliffe  College  

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

R 

?1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

St   Elizabeth  College    

1 
4 

2 

'"i 

1 

2 

St.  John's  College  (Annapolis,  Md.)... 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

St.  Olaf  College 

St.  Peter's  College 

1 

1 

Seton  Hall  Colle'^e 

2 

1 

Smith  Colleare 

5 

12 

2 

19 

1 
1 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 

1 

Southern   Universitv 

1 

Southwestern  Universitv 

1 

1 

Spring  Hill  CoUeee  (Ala  )                

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

8 

1 
1 

5 

4 

ia 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Trinity  College  (N.  C) 

2 
1 

Tufts  Collese 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

fi 

2 

R 

1 

1 
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TABLE  XI   (continued) 


1907-8 


University  of  Arkansas  

University  of  California  

University  of  Cliica?o  

University  of  Cincinnati  

University  of  Colorado 

University  of  Denver    

University  of  Florida  

University  of  Georgia  

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Kansas   

University  of  Louisville  

University  of  Maryland   

University  of  Michigan  

University  of  Minnesota  

University  of  Mississippi    

University  of  Missouri  

University  of  Montana    

University  of  Nashville  

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  North   Dakota 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

University  of  Oklahoma  

University  of  Oregon 

University  of  Pennsylvania  

University  of  Rochester   

University  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  Tennessee  

University  of  Texas  

University  of  Utah  

University  of  Vermont 

University  of  Washington 

University  of  Wisconsin  

University  of  Wooster  

Ursinus  Collesre 

Valparaiso   University 

Vanderb i It   University 

Vassar  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Wabash  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Wallace  College 

Warthurg  College 

Washburn  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College... 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Washington  University   (Mo.) 

Waynesburg  College 

Weilesloy  College 

Wells  College 

Weslevan  University 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 
West  Virginia  University 

Whitman  College 

Whitworth  College 

Williams  College 

Wilson  College • . . • 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Ind.  College.. 

Wofford  College 

Woman's  College  (Baltimore) 

Woman's  Medical  College  (N.  Y.).... 

Woman's  State  College  (Miss.) 

Yale    University 

Yankton  College 


12 


Total. 


192 


241 


609 


185 


5 
4 

18 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 
21 

9 

1 

4 

1 

3 
10 

7 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1(5 
8 
1 
S 
1 
1 
4 
S 
8 
5 
2 
1 
5 

23 
2 
8 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

16 
1 

17 
1 
3 
1 
1 

15 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 


S1561 
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TABLE  XI   (continued) 
(b)  higher  institutions  in  foreign  countries 


1907-8 

o 

0) 

a 

01 

o 

a 

'i 

£ 

ft 
ft 
< 

a 
.2 
'3 
t» 

o 

>> 

ft 
© 
an 
O 

"3 
Hi 

0) 

"3 

0) 

S 

3 

o 
■53 

s 

"3 

Acadia  University,  Nova  Scotia 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

5 

Augusta  Gymnasium,  Charlottenburg, 
Germany  

Bauer  Gymnasium,  Vienna 

Beth    Hamidrasch,    Frankfurt    a.    M., 
Germany  

Carl  ow  College.  Ireland 

1 

Doninshia  Gakko,  Japan 

1 

1 

Doshisha  Gakko,  Japan 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Gymnasium,  Czernowitz,  Austria  

Gymnasium,  Bmden,  Germany 

1 

Gymnasium,  Hanover,  Germany 

1 

Gymnasium,  Libau,  Russia 

1 

Gymnasium,  Torgau,  Germany  

1 

1 
1 

Higher     Commercial     School,     Kobe, 
Japan  

Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  Japan. . 

1 

1 
1 

Japanese  Woman's  College 

Kings  College,  Canada 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Kings  College    England 

Kiowgi  Gakkwin,  Japan 

Kobun  Gakkwin,  Japan 

Kgle  Berg-Akademie,  Berlin,  Germany 

1 
1 

K.  K.  Staats-Oberrealschule,  Vienna.. 

Lehrer  Seminar,  Osterode,  Germany.. 

1 

Ludwig-Georgs     Gymnasium,     Darm- 
stadt, Germany 

1 

Lyceum,  Bucharest,  Roumania 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Lycfee  Mohfere,  France 

McGill  University,  Canada 

1 

1 
1 

f 

1 

1 
1 

National  Institute  of  Chile 

1 
1 

Oberrealsehule,    Charlottenburg.    Ger- 

Owens  College   Manchester,  England.. 

1 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons   England.  . 

Real  Gymnasium,  Remagen,  Germany 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey 
Roval  Gymnasium   Rossel,  Germany.. 

1 
1 

St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland 

1 

School  of  Arts  and  Trade,  Lima,  Peru 

Seminar,  Kassel.  Germanv 

1 

South  African  College 

1 

1 
1 

South  African  School  of  Mines 

Technological  School,  Nishny,  Russia. 

Technikum,  Mittweida,  Germany 

1 

Trinity  College,  Canada 

1 

University  of  Berlin    

1 
1 

University  of  Bombay  

1 

3 
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TABLE  XI   (continued) 


1907-8 

4) 

be 

© 
0 

oj 

01 

a 

0 

S 

0! 

a 

a 

•a 

a 
c 
<1 

4; 
0 

a 

0 

02 

"3 

0 

a 

0 

CO 

_o 
!a 

0 
a 
0 

3 

<u 

"S 

9 

3 
0 

H 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

It 

1 

1 

1 

2 

R 

2 

1 

8 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

12 

2 

3 

1 
12 

40 

1 

12 

Total  graduates  of  foreign  institutions 



9 

4 

12 

44 

9 

2 

1 

121 

TABLE  XI   (continued) 

(c)     SUMMARY 


1907-8 

V 

0 
0 

si 

01 

0) 

0 
a 

i 

-a 
£ 

a 
< 

§ 

a 

0 

02 
■3 

0 
Oh 

S3 
0 
_© 

4) 

a 

0) 

"o 
OJ 

01 

3 

S 

01 

2 
fi 
< 

0 

s 

3 
0 

Total    graduates  of   domestic   institu- 

8 

218 

192 

82 

241 

609 

185 

21 

5 

1561 

Tojtal    graduates    of    foreign    institu- 

9 

4 

12 

40 

44 

9 

2 

1 

121 

Grand  total  graduates  of  higher  insti- 

8 

227 

196 

94 

281 

653 

194 

23 

6 

1682 

Deduct   for   graduates    of   more   than 

17 

3 

56 

107 

35 

218 

8 
650 
1.2 

.7 

210 
249 

196 
314 

91 
618 
14.7 
12.7 

225 
242 

546 
570 

159|    23 
165l  125 

6 

31 

19.4 

21.2 

1464 

2959* 

Percentage  holding  degrees,  1908 

Percentage  holding  degrees,  1906 

84.362.4 
94.l!52.4 

93.0!95.8|96.4  18.4 
91.2i96.2  97.4  20.5 

49.4 
49.3 

♦Deducting  five  duplicates. 
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TABLE  XII 

NATURE   OF   DEGREES    HELD   BY    STUDENTS 


Degrees* 

1907-8 

a; 
© 

si 

Hi 

1 

a 

0) 

m 

•a 

G 
< 

0) 

a 

.2 

*o 
02 

o 

I 

o 
o 

a) 
a 

0) 

a 

W 

a) 

a 

£ 

o 

0) 

< 

3 

o 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

194 

16 

S 

3 

134 
38 
12 

1 

52 

27 

1 

2 

1 

174 

2S 

15 

3 

414 
90 
21 
11 

81 

62 

9 

1 

9 
8 
3 
1 

4 

1062 

"            Science 

267 

"            Philosophy  

1 

1 

70 

"            Letters  

23 

"           Pedagogy  

1 

"           Divinity  

9 

1 

12 

2 

13 
2 
7 
1 

22 

"           Sacred   Theology 

8 

"           Laws  

5 

4 

.... 

1 

1 

30 

"           Commercial  Science 

^ 

"            Physical  Education 

1 

1 

"           Engineering  

1 

1 
3 

1 

.... 

3 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

24 
2 

1 

2 

4 

33 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 

4 

Chemical  Engineer 

1 

Civil  Engineer 

1 

1 

3 

Electrical  Engineer 

1 

4 

1 

4 
5 
2 

5 

Mechanical  Engineer 

9 

Mining  Engineer 

1 
2 

11 

4 

Graduate  of  Navy 

2 

Master  of  Arts 

11 
2 
1 

2 

61 
3 

158 
3 
4 
5 
1 
11 
3 

45 
7 
1 

289 

"          Science 

15 

"          Philosophy  

s 

"          Pedagogy  

2 
2 
4 

7 

"          Laws  

3 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

1 

2 

18 

"          Pedagogy  

3 

"         Jurisprudence 

1 

1 

"          Dental  Surgery ., 

1 

1 

"          Pharmacy   

1 

1 

Total  degrees  lield 

8 

24C 
30 

228 
32 

96 
5 

318 
93 

748 
202 

223 

64 

23 

6 

18911 

Deduct    for    students    holding    more 
than  one  degree 

476 

Students  holding  degrees.  1908 

8 
4 

210 
269 

196 
229 

91 
74 

225 
178 

546 
490 

159 
153 

23 
22 

6 
7 

1464 

Students  holding  degrees,  1906 

147A 

T""' 

During  the  year  1907-8  the  University  conferred  honors  on 
966  individuals,  to  whom  were  granted  1,153  degrees  and 
diplomas.    This  information  is  summarized  in  Table  XIII.» 

*Including  foreign  equivalents. 
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TABLE  XIII 

DEGREES    AND    DIPLOMAS    GRANTED,    1907-08 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Degrees  conferred  in  course 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Laws    

Science  (Columbia  College). 

(Architecture)   

"       (Clieniistr.v)    

(Education)    

Engineer  of  Mines 

Civil   Engineer 

Electrical    Engineer 

Mechanical    Engineer 

Metallurgical   Engineer 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Pharmaceutical    Chemist 

Doctor  ot  Pharmacy 

Master  of  Arts 

Master  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 


94 
55 
15 

6 

9 
33 
30 
20 
21 
12 

3 
81 
15 

3 
117 

2 
45 


Total 

Deduct  duplicates*. 


561 

7 


Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  in  course. 


554 


97 


102 

"io 


302 


302 


191 
55 
15 

6 

9 
120 
30 
20 
21 
12 

3 
81 
21 

3 
219 

2 
55 


863 

7 


856 


B.    Honorary  degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

Letters 
Doctor  of  Laws. 


Science    

Sacred   Theology. 


Total. 


Certificates  and  Teachers  College  diplomas  granted 

Certificate  in  Architecture 

Consular    Certificate 

Bachelor's  diploma  in  education 

Special  "  "  

Master's  "  "  

Doctor's  "  "  


Total 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas 
Deduct  duplicates  t  


'ranted. 


71 
642 

70 


101 

84 

23 

1 


209 
511 

117 


1 

1 

133 

89 

51 

5 


280 
1153 

187 


Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  and  diplomas.. 


572 


394 


966 


Table  XIV.  is  of  a  comparative  nature,  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  different  degrees  granted  during  the  past  seven  years. 


*Distributed  as  follows :  LL.B.  and  A.M.,  6  men ;  E.E.  and 
A.M.,  I  man. 

tin  addition  to  those  noted  under  *,  the  following  duplications 
occur:  A.B.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma,  11  women;  B.S.  (Education) 
and  Bachelor's  Diploma,  32  men,  82  women;  A.M.  and  Master's 
Diploma,  26  men,  23  women;  Ph.D.  and  Doctor's  Diploma,  4  men., 
I  woman;  B.S.    (College)   and  Consular  Certificate,  i  man. 
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TABLE  XIV 

NUMBER  OF  DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  GRANTED,    I9OO-08 


1900- 
1901 

1901- 
19{» 

1903- 
1903 

1903- 
1904 

1904- 
1905 

1905- 
1906 

1906- 
1907 

1907- 
1903 

A.    Degrees  conferred  in  course 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (men) 

84 
50 
99 

109 

50 

110 

101 
47 
115 

102 
80 
110 

106 

83 

119 

104 

75 
80 

5 
118 

5 

4 
45 
24 
24 
15 

2 

152 

10 

1 
173 

2 
42 

113 
76 

75 

8 

103 

7 

6 

31 

20 

16 

14 

"'93' 

3 

4 

193 

"'42* 

94 

"               "      (women)    

"            Laws 

97 
65 

"            Science  (Columbia 

College)... 

15 

"                "       (Education) 
"                "       (Architecture) 
"                "       (Chemistry) 
Engineer  of  Mines 

9 
10 

3 
14 
16 
19 
13 

17 
15 

6 
17 
11 
23 
21 

1 
145 

27 

7 

10 

19 

13 

17 

19 

2 

168 

39 
10 

4 
33 
22 
23 
21 

1 
178 

79 

5 

3 

47 

17 

19 

11 

1 

185 

3 

120 
6 
9 
30 

Civil  Engineer 

20 

Electrical    Engineer 

21 

Mechanical  Engineer 

12 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

3 

Doctor   of  Medicine 

147 

81 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

21 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

3 

Master  of  Arts 

109 
2 
26 

155 
""33' 

147 
1 
39 

160 
"'28' 

197 
1 
33 

219 

Master  of  Laws 

2 

Doctor   of   Philosophy ,... 

55 

Total 

606 
10 

596 

713 

10 

703 

732 

15 

717 

816 
16 

800 

914 
22 

892 

886 

19 

867 

809 
5 

804 

863 

Deduct   duplicates 

7 

Total    individuals    receiving   de- 
grees  

856 

B.    Honorary  degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

28 
1 
1 

14 

1 

■'"a" 

8 

1 
3 
1 

1 

"          Science  

Doctor  of  Laws 

4 

4 

1 
1 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 

5 

"          Letters  

2 

"          Sacred  Theology 

1 

"          Science 

1 

1 

8 

1 

Total 

6 

S 

9 

6 

46 

9 

8 

10 

C    Certificates     and     Teachers 
College  diplomas  granted 

1 

1 

Higher  diploma  in  education 

Bachelor's,  diploma  in  education 
Special                "                   " 
Master's              "                   " 
Doctor's              "                   " 

3 

86 

4 
104 

■ "ios" 

1 
140 

197 

197 

22 

36 

3 

104 

59 

51 

5 

133 
89 

28 
3 

19 
3 

23 

1 

17 
7 

51 
5 

Total 

89 

139 

127 

165 

221 

258 

219 

280 

Total      degrees     and     diplomas 
granted  

701 

40 

661 

857 

§9 

788 

868 
73 

795 

987 
112 

875 

1181 
133 

1043 

1153 

814 

939 

1036 
152 

884 

1153 

187 

Total    individuals    receiving    de- 

966 

Table  XV.  shows  the  chief  specialties  (major  subjects)  of 
the  recipients  of  higher  degrees  (A.M.  and  Ph.D.)  at  Com- 
mencement, and  the  number  of  such  degrees  granted  under 
each  faculty. 
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TABLE  XV 

(a)    specialties   of   RECIPIEN.TS   OF   HIGHER   DEGREES,    I907-08 


A.M. 

Ph.D. 

Major  subjects 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Administrative  Law 

1 
6 

1 

1 

American   History 

6 

3 
1 

1 
4 
1 
5 

1 

16 

Anthropology    

2 

Bacteriology    

1 

Biological    Chemistry 

I 
1 
7 

5 

Botany   

4 

1 
1 
1 

1 

7 

Chemistry    

13 

Classical   Archeology 

1 

Comparative    Literature 

1 
6 
26 
1 
6 

1 

1 

4 

Constitutional    Law 

6 

Education    

23 

4 

1 

54 

Electrical  Engineering 

1 

English    

27 
1 
1 
5 
3 

4 

3 

40 

Fine   Arts 

X 

Geology   

2 

2 
2 

3 

Germanic  Languages 

1 

1 

g 

Greek    

5 

Indo-Iranian    Languages 

2 

3 

International    Law 

5 

6 

Latin  

5 

1 

e 

Mathematical   Physics 

1 
6 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 

Mathematics    

3 

1 

9 

Mechanical   Engineering 

1 

Medieval    History 

3 

6 

Metallurgy    

3 

Mining   

1 

Modern  European  History 

1 

1 

Music    

1 
6 

1 

Philosophy   

4 
1 
2 

1 

11 

Physics    

2 
2 

3 

Political    Economy 

5 

1 
4 
1 
6 
4 
8 

9 

Political   Philosophy 

1 

Psychology    .' 

1 
2 

5 

10 

Romance  Languages 

3 

2 
1 
5 

8 

Social    Economy 

2 
1 

4 

7 

Sociology  and  Statistics 

14 

Zoology   

4 

Total 

117 

102 

45 

10 

274 

(b)     higher    DEGREES    GRANTED    UNDER    EACH    FACULTY 


A.M. 

Ph.D. 

Faculties 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Political  Science  

38 
55 
23 

1 

15 
72 
14 
1 

11 
21 
13 

1 
7 
2 

65 

Philosophy    

155 

Pure   Science 

62 

Fine  Arts 

2 

Total,    1908 

117 
118 

102 
60 

45 
38 

10 
4 

274 

"         1906 

220 
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TABLE  XVII 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    STUDENTS    ATTENDING    ONE    OR    MORE 


COLLEOE 

LAW 

1907-8 

ei 

S 

u 

£ 
0 
a 
0 

a 
0, 
0 

"S 

9 

1-9 

u 
0 

"5 

OQ 

2 
•3 
a 

1 

01 
en 

m 
cs 

U 

05 

ea 

2 

a 

6 

a 

0 

Anatomy    

5 
12 
3 

8 

6 

18 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
30 

AHthropology  

s 
3 

6 

2 

Architecture    

1 

2 

Astronomy   

1 

Bacteriology  and  Hygiene 

Biological   Chemistry 

4 

11 

48 

Botany    

5 
91 

6 

74 

1 
24 

Chemistry    

Chinese  

Civil    Engineering 

4 

5 

13 

8 

Clinical   Pathology 

Comparative    Literature 

1 

5 

10 

1 

1 

Dermatology   

Design  (National  Academy  of) 

Diseases  of  Children 

Ecomomics  and  Social  Science 

1 
1 

39 

44 
26 

1 

8 

98 

11 

25 
15 
10 
5 
60 
10 

14 

2 

4 

7 

Education    

Electrical  Engineering 

1 
3 
49 
3 

Engineering  Drafting 

4 

152 

2 

6 

169 

10 

English     

3 

1 

Fine   Arts 

Geology    

4 
91 
20 

9 
65 
10 

17 
44 
10 

12 

29 

6 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Greek   

25 
2 

5 
55 

4 

38 
1 

History  and  Political  Philosophy 

67 

142 

34 

3 

Latin  

84 

48 

13 
1 

10 

"2 

9 
12 
5 
3 
9 
1 

18 
11 

6 

1 

Manual  Training 

6 
74 

7 

37 

5 

128 
3 

31 

1 

5 

Municipal  and  Private  Law 

"i 

87 

81 

59 

19 

1 

4 

13 

2 

Otology 

2 
43 
25 
19 

8 
24 

2 
35 

2 

16 
3 
6 
3 
2 
4 

6 
153 

98 
171 
37 

91 
33 
29 
6 
40 

6 
3 
30 

12 

25 

11 

18 

63 

52 

13 

1 

25 
2 
2 

90 

32 

59 

ft 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures: 

68 

73 
1 
6 

40 

13 

7 

3 

1 

7 

Zoology    

3 

9 

11 

2 

.... 

2IQ 
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TABLE  XVII   {continued) 

COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    THE    VARIOUS    DEPARTMENTS 


MEDICINE 

APPLIED  BCIENCB 

POL. 
SCIENCE 

PHILOS- 
OPHY 

PURE 
SCIENCE 

< 

0> 

d 

CO 
O 

m 

CO 

eS 

CO 

CO 

(0 

eS 
O 

o 

09 
CO 

OS 
C 

CO. 

s 

-a 

05 

a 

5 

-a 

CO 

05 
05 

xn 
2 

9 
1 

05 
01 

OJ 

Q 
u 

5 

2 

d 

d 
© 

05 

2 

M 
ft 

bo 

t5 

05 

m 
+j 
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d 

d 
o 
:2; 

S3 
0) 

ft 

5 

05 
01 

'  Is 

2 
d 

d 
0 
S5 

S  CO 

—  02 

55 

64 

-•• 

13 

143 

•  «c. 

2 

4 

1 

48 

131 

83 

71 

67 

60 

-    794 

3 

551, 

153 

123 

4 

27 

21 

7 
2 

8 
'       25 

1 

62 

6 

1 

53 

1 
192 

5 
194 

3 
59 

1 

1 

..,„_. 

21 

32 

■••- 

••"2 

■ 

188 

150 

119 

53 

10 

1 

75 

78 

.      '       *  * 

1 

41 

.2 

,      ■ 

■  ■62 

78 

78 

1 

3 

i  3 

75 

78 

2 

155 

139 
6 

13 

28 
31 

3 

1 

1 
8 
S 

331 

i 

3 

90 

2 
190 

190 
191 

119 

26 

24 
3 

2 
13 

353 

449 

6 
1 

1 

144 
1 

9 

693 

38 

75 

75 

23 

1 

4 

66 

1 

53 
25 

312 

73 

75 

78 

153 

54 

1 

1 

64 

104 
2 

5 

23 
11 

476 

14 

75 

78 

153 

1 

1 

50 

1 

214 

4 

65 

21 

3 

95 

55 

64 

75 

78 

274 

147 
183 
79 
85 
94 
32 

137 
14 

127 
58 
37 
44 

33 

■10 
65 
21 

"i7 

3 

6 
2 
10 
3 
4 

31 
43 
3 

8 

7 
8 

1 
1 

12 

38 

366 

193 
1 
4 
2 

1 

761 

291 

189 

158 

106 

■  364 

29 

59- 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

78 
78 

153 

65 

230 

75 

78 
78 

153 

153 

64 

141 

22 

2 

86 

12 

3 

1 

24 

6 

369 

181 
191 

122 
121 

10 

6 

4 
3 

2 

1 

3 

711 

456 

6S 

56 

9 

1 

149 

113 

64 

75 

80 

5 

326 

1 

21 

2 

3 

5 

313 

36 

S 
1 

4 

333 

1 

39 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

270 

23 

* 

1 

1 
22 

31 

* 

S 

1 

33 

64 

75 

79 

5 

235 

1 

26 

3 

68 
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The  median  age  of  the  first-year  men  in  the  College  has 
decreased  from  18  years  4  months  in  1904  to  18  years  3  months 
in  1908;  while  the  median  age  of  first-year  students  under  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  has  decreased  from  19  years 
6  months  1;o  19  years  in  the  same  period.  In  1899  the  average 
age  .of  the' first-year  men  in  the  College  was  18  years  i  month; 
and  in  1894,  17  years  6  months.  The  age  of  College  and 
Applied  Science  students  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year 
1907-8  is  given  in  Table  XVI. 

Table  XVII.  indicates  the  proper  classification  of  students 
who  attended  one  or  more  of  the  courses  of  instruction  offered 
by  the  various  departments.  In  the  detailed  tables  of  statistics 
which  have  been  prepared  and  placed  on  file  the  enrollment 
in  the  individual  courses  of  instruction  given  during  the  year 
by  the  different  departments  has  been  indicated,  reference  being 
there  made  to  units  of  instruction.  The  repetitions  caused  by 
students  pursuing  more  than  one  course  in  one  department 
are  removed  in  this  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  gives  instruction  to  the  largest  number  of  students 
in  courses  conducted  under  the  Corporation,  no  account  being 
taken  in  the  table  of  courses  given  at  Barnard  College,  Tea.ch- 
ers  College,  or  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  Leaving  the  medical 
departments  out  of  consideration,  the  departments'of  mathe-. 
matics,  physical  education,  English,  civil  engineering,  history, 
physics  and  engineering  drafting,  all  of  which  impart  instruc- 
tion to  over  400  students,  follow  chemistry  in  the  order  named. 
The  department  of  English  draws  the  largest  number  of 
students  in  the  College,  followed  by  the  departments  of  physi- 
cal education,  history,  mathematics,  Romance  languages,  chem- 
istry, Germanic  languages  and  philosophy,  all  of  which  ii\- 
structed  over  200  College  students.  "- 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr., 
■     -  •  Registrar. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I908 

The  registration  of  the  summer  session  this  year  shows  a 
total  gain  of  140  students,  or  10.05  per  cent.,  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Taken  with  the  remarkable  increase  of  33.72 
per  cent,  from  1906  to  1907,  this  shows  a  gain  of  not  less  than 
47.16  per  cent,  in  the  last  two  years.  The  comparative  enrol- 
ment for  the  nine  sessions  since  the  establishment  of  the  school 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Percentage  of 

Year 

General 

Medical 

Total 

Increase  Over 
1900 

1900 

417 

417 

___ 

1901 

579 



579 

38.85 

1903 

643 

— 

643 

54.19 

1903 

940 

53 

993 

138.13 

1904 

914 

47 

961 

130.45 

1905 

976 

42 

1,018 

144.12 

1906 

1,008 

33 

1,041 

149.64 

1907 

1,850 

42 

1,392 

233.81 

1908 

1,498 

34 

1,532 

267.38 

The  percentage  of  men  is  somewhat  larger  than  last  year 
(49.67  as  against  46.70).  While  in  the  earlier  sessions  the 
women  were  in  a  large  majority  (their  percentage  in  1901,  for 
example,  having  been  73.32),  the  number  of  men  and  women 
is  now  almost  equal.  There  were  871  new  students  at  Morning- 
side  this  year,  as  against  yyy  in  1907  and  574  in  1906.  There 
w^ere  no  less  than  267  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  an 
increase  of  52  over  last  year,  and  the  total  number  of  students 
matriculated  in  the  various  faculties  of  the  University  was  669, 
as  against  631  in  1907  and  461  in  1906. 

Of  the  1498  students  at  Momingside,  493,  or  nearly  one-third, 
hold  degrees,  603  in  all,  distributed  as  follows :  328  A.B.,  106 
B.S.,  4  B.E.,  27  Ph.B.,  5  B.Lit.,  65  A.M.,  4  Ph.D.,  14  Pd.B., 
6  Pd.M.,  3  Pd.D.,  7  M.D.,  6  LL.B.,  6  Mech.E.,  3  E.M., 
2  Phar.D.,  and  19  miscellaneous.  In  1907,  432  students  held 
549  degrees,  while  in  1906,  328  students  held  406  degrees. 
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Examining  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body 

at  Momingside,  we  find  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  students  from  the  North  Atlantic  division  (67.04  in  1907, 
67.49  in  1908),  indicating  that  this  year's  increase  of  students 
came  almost  wholly  from  other  sections.  The  distribution  has 
constantly  widened,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  sessions.  In 
1904,  for  example,  80.52  per  cent,  of  the  students  were  from 
the  Xorth  Atlantic  division.  There  were  this  year  185  students 
from  the  South  Atlantic  division,  as  against  75  in  1904 ;  63  from 
the  South  Central  division,  as  against  13  in  1904;  177  from  the 
North  Central  division  (the  largest  increase  over  1907),  as 
against  64  in  1904;  and  32  from  the  Western  division,  as 
against  11  in  1904.  The  1908  summer  session  students  come 
from  45  States  and  Territories  and  12  foreign  countries. 
Detailed  statistical  summaries  follow. 

A — Studexts  Cl-^-ssified  According  to  Sex 

General  Medical    Total 

Men 727  48.5-3%  34  761  49.87% 

Women 771  51.47%  ..  771  50.33% 

1,498  100.00%  34        1,532  100.00% 

B — Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 
General  Medical    Total 

Previously  registered.      646  43.12%  15  661  43.14% 

New   students 852  56.88%  19  871  56.86% 

1,498  100.00%  34        1,532  100.00% 

C — Students  Classified  According  to  F.a.cl'lties 

I.     Non-matriculated    844       56.34% 

II.     Matriculated: 

1.  Columbia  College 87 

2.  Barnard   College 25 

3.  Mines.  Engineering  and  Chemistry 125 

4.  Fine  Arts 3 

5.  Political   Science 22 

6.  Philosophy 188 

7.  Pure  Science 57 

8.  Teachers  College 145 

9.  College  of  P.  and  S.  2       654       43.66% 

1,498  100.00% 
Medical  Summer  Session : 

1.  Non-matriculated 19  55 . 88% 

2.  Matriculated    15  44.12% 

34     100.00% 
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D — Students  Classified  According  to  Teaching  Positions 


Elementary  schools , 

Secondary  schools 

Higher  educational  institutions 

Normal  schools , 

Principals  (school) 

Superintendents 

Special  teachers 

Private  school  teachers 

Not  engaged  in  teaching 

Total 


Number  of 
Students 


Percentage  of 
Total  Enrolment 


325 

21.69^ 

226 

15.09^ 

75 

5.01^ 

60 

4.01^ 

94 

6.28^ 

32 

2.14^ 

16 

1.06^ 

28 

1.86,^ 

642 

42.86^ 

100.00^ 


E — Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 
North  Atlantic  Division: 

Connecticut 25 

Maine 8 

Massachusetts. 32 

New  Hampshire 3 

New  Jersey .; 129 

New  York : 

Outside  of  New  York  City. ..'.. 160 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx-  •'•  •   425 

Brooklyn   Ill 

Queens 24 

Richmond    12     572 

732 

Pennsylvania    76 

Rhode  Island 3 

Vermont 3 

1,011        67.49% 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 1 

District   of   Columbia 19 

Florida 11 

Georgia   31 

Maryland    51 

North  Carolina 23 

South  Carolina 20 

Virginia 20 

West  Virginia 9 

185        12.35% 

South   Central   Division : 

Alabama    14 

Arkansas   2 

Kentucky    • 15 

Louisiana    7 

Mississippi 3 

Oklahoma    2 

Tennessee     .  . .  .r 9 

Texas  ' 11 

63         4.21% 


177       11.82% 
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North  Central  Division: 

Illinois   25 

Indiana    32 

Iowa 10 

Kansas 1 

Michigan  18 

Minnesota  8 

Missouri    15 

Nebraska 10 

Ohio 45 

South  Dakota 2 

Wisconsin 11 

Western  Division : 

California    12 

Colorado 7 

Idaho    1 

Montana 1 

Utah 3 

Washington 8 

Insular  Territories: 

Hawaii 1 

Porto  Rico    1 

Foreign  Countries: 

Australia     1 

Canada  8 

Chile 1 

China  •  •  • 6 

Costa  Rica   1 

Cuba 2 

England 1 

India    1 

Ireland  2 

Japan  1 

Mexico 3 

Russia    1 


32         2.13% 


13% 


28         1.87% 


1,498     100.00% 

^°71-io  '^r^  ^°^^^  number  registered,  exclusive  of  medical  students, 
vi'as  i,b-i6,  of  whom  25  withdrew  without  obtaining  credit. 

Of  the  medical  students,  19  came  from  New  York  (15  from  Greater 
New  York),  4  from  New  Jersey,  2  each  from  Indiana.  Michigan  and 
Vermont,  1  each  from  Alabama,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina 
rennsylvania  and  Ontario. 
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F — Aggregate  Attendance  on   Courses 


Subjects 


Number  of 
Courses 


Number  of 
Registrations 


Percentage  of 
Total  Enrolment 


Chemistry 

Domestic  Art 

Domestic  Science. . . 

Drawing 

Economics 

Education 

Engineering 

Englisfci 

Geography 

German 

Greek 

History 

Kindergarten 

Latin , 

Manual  Training  ... 

Mathematics 

Mineralogy 

Music 

Nature  Study 

Philosophy.  , 

Physical  Education  , 

Physics , 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Romance  Languages 

Total 


12 
2 
4 
6 
2 

13 
5 
7 
2 

12 
2 
6 
4 
5 
8 

11 
1 
2 
3 
5 
9 
8 
4 
5 

13 


293 

45 

66 

80 

54 

601 

46 

313 

38 

214 

13 

187 

109 

102 

166 

340 

16 

44 

40 

113 

187 

208 

48 

185 

194 


7.89^ 
1.21^ 
1.83^ 
2.16^ 
1.45^ 
16.24^ 
1.24^ 
8.46^ 
1.03^ 
5.79^ 
0.35^ 
5.05^ 
2.94^ 
2.75^ 
4.48^ 
9.18^ 
0.43^ 
1.19^ 
1.08^ 
3.05^ 
5.05^ 
5.62^ 
1.29^ 
5.00^ 
5.24^ 


151 


3,701 


100.00^ 
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G — Aggregate  Attendance  on  Courses,   1900-ic 


Department 

■«-> 
a 

5  8  3 

—  i> 

c 
w 

c 

_  <u 

C8  C   ./I 

B 
es  P-o 

c 

c 
W 

Anthropology 

Botany 

28 

415 

280 
59 

15 

21 
73 

24 

42 
40 

88 

402 
301 

67 

71 

14 
44 

71 

30 

58 
67 
56 

155 
20 

59 

351 

260 
38 

101 

51 

51 

72 
108 

46 

53 

88 
82 

89 
51 

13 

72 

21 
618 

334 

25 
152 

134 

50 
112 
164 

48 
53 
11 
62 

105 
68 
10 
92 

110 

13 

119 

14 

35 

28 

317 

332 
55 
21 

174 

122 

67 
124 
217 

34 
34 

48 
149 

86 

23 
138 

92 

156 

35 

38 

12 

366 

367 
49 
19 

201 
10 
88 

55 
134 

210 

47 
42 

42 
157 
96 
19 
91 
114 
33 

164 

58 

56 

32 

305 

363 
49 

204 

6 

103 

69 
127 
199 
28 
24 
24 

45 
147 
136 

23 

95 
101 

48 

257 

96 
76 
35 

480 
42 

408 
79 
32 

200 
17 

192 

139 
81 

146 

246 

54 

67 
172 
204 

25 
130 
189 

— 

Chemistry 

292 

Domestic  Art 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

45 
66 
80 

Economics 

54 

Education 

601 

Engineering 

46 

English 

*313 

GeoerraDhv 

38 

Geoloerv 

German 

214 

Greek 

13 

History 

Kindergarten 

Latin 

Manual  Training .... 

Mathematics 

Mineralogy 

Music 

187 
109 
102 
166 
340 
16 
44 

Nature  Study 

Philippine  Islands... 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education. . 
Physics 

40 

113 

187 
208 

Physiology 

48 

Psychology 

185 

Romance   Languages 
Sociology 

194 

Total 

1,085 
28 

1,356 
42 

1,500 
59 

2,254 

78 

2,248 
111 

2,381 
117 

2,406 
123 

'  3.409 
149 

3,701 

No.  of  courses  given. 

151 

*  The  apparent  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  two  courses  previously  credited  to  th« 
department  of  English  are  this  year  credited  to  the  department  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Addison  Hervey, 

Registrar  {from  July  i). 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

FOR    THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

The  beginning  of  the  year  found  the  work  of  excavating 
for  Kent  Hall  well  under  way  and  the  plans  and  specifications 

ready  for  bids  when,  to  our  keen  disappoint- 
Kent  Hall         ment,  it  became  necessary  for  financial  reasons 

to  discontinue  for  the  time  the  erection  of  the 
building.  For  reasons  of  safety  the  excavation  was  com- 
pleted and  the  foundation  walls  built.  Everything  is  ready 
for  proceeding  promptly  with  the  erection  of  the  super- 
structure as  soon  as  financial  conditions  permit.  For  the  sake 
of  those  departments  which  were  to  be  housed  in  this  build- 
ing and  which,  as  likewise  the  Library,  will  be  compelled 
to  carry  on  their  work  in  inadequate  quarters  until  the  com- 
pletion of  Kent  Hall,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  construction 
may  be  resumed  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  past  year  the  absolute  need  for  an  auditorium 
seating  750  people  was  again  demonstrated  by  the  popularity 

of  the  non-technical  and  other  lectures,  from 
,-     ,  ,  which  many  people,  some,  of  whom  had  come 

Auditorium         from  long  distances,  were  turned  away.     It  is 

hoped  that  a  room  of  this  kind  may  be  provided 

either  in  Kent  Hall  or  in  one  of  the  other 
buildings  still  to  be  erected. 

Progress  toward  the  completion  of  the  building  at  Teachers 
College,    to   be   devoted   entirely   to    instruction    in    domestic 

economy  affd  domestic  science,  has  also  been  in- 
_  ..  terrupted  during  the  past  year.    The  prolonged 

and  careful  consideration  in  the  planning  of  a 
building  which  is  practically  the  first  to  be  designed  for 
the  purpose   for  which   it   is    intended   and   in   which   many 
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precedents  had  to  be  established,  and  the  decision  to  post- 
pone the  securing  of  bids  until  this  spring  with  the  prac- 
tical certainty  of  securing  the  construction  at  a  lower  cost, 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  building  completely  equipped  for 
its  purpose,  erected  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  only  building  which  was  under  active  construction  dur- 
ing any  part  of  the  year  was  Brooks  Hall,  the  dormitory  build- 
ing for  Barnard  College.     This  was  completed 
and    equipped    in    readiness    for    occupancy    on  Residence 

time,  and  under  its  excellent  management  has 
proved  very  successful,  the  administration  running  with  re- 
markable smoothness  for  an  initial  year.  Of  the  total  number 
of  90  rooms,  73  were  occupied  during  its  first  year  and  the 
applications  for  next  year  give  promise  of  a  decided  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  building. 

This  is  also  true  of  Hartley  and  Livingston  Halls,  where  the 
highest  number  of  rooms  assigned  during  the  year  was 
525  as  compared  with  438  in  1906-07  and  404  in  1905-06, 
the  first  year  they  were  opened.  If  the  applications  con- 
tinue to  come  in  as  at  present  all  the  rooms  in  the  two  build- 
ings will  be  occupied  during  the  coming  year.  These 
dormitories  have  been  so  successful  in  every  way  that  it  will 
be  well  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  question  of  erecting 
another  to  meet  the  continually  increasing  demand  which 
has  followed  as  the  students  have  come  to  appreciate  their 
advantages. 

Closely  associated  with   the  dormitory  problem  is   that  of 

the  Commons.     Certain  conditions  which  developed  during  the 

past  year  rendered  the  students  dissatisfied  with 

,,        '  ^  ,        T  J.  Commons 

the   present   arrangement,      in    response   to   an 

almost  universal  desire  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  officers  of  instruction  and  of  the  student  body, 
which  gave  very  careful  consideration  to  the  problem,  it  has 
been  decided  to  give  to  the  students  a  larger  interest  and 
responsibility  in  the  administration  of  the  dining  hall.  To  this 
end  a  plan  modelled  closely  after  that  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  Randall  Hall  at  Harvard  University 
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will  be  put  in  operation  when  the  University  opens  in  the 
autumn.  The  success  of  the  system  of  student  government 
in  the  residence  halls  should  augur  well  for  the  success  of  a 
like  policy  in  the  Commons  and,  provided  that  the  students 
thoroughly  appreciate  their  responsibilities  as  well  as  their 
privileges,  the  result  should  be  all  that  has  been  predicted. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  nothing  will  add  so  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Commons  as  a  fine,  large,  dignified  dining 
hall.    The  present  quarters  are  certainly  very  uninviting. 

Following  the  excellent  example  set  by  preceding  classes, 
the  class  of  1883  presented  a  memorial  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth    anniversary    of    their    graduation. 
Class    ^  Their  gift  took  the  form  of  a  pair  of  beautifully 

modelled  bronze  torcheres,  which  have  been  set 
up  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  Gates  at  the  entrance  at 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  119th  Street  are  still  to  be  provided, 
and  these  and  other  needs  of  the  University  may  well  take  the 
form  of  class  memorials. 

On  February  ist,  Mr.  C.  P.  Benns  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  Teachers  College,  re- 
lieving the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  detail 
connected  with  the  physical  administration  of 
Appointment  o£  J  buildings.     Mr.   Benns  is  a  graduate  of 

Mr.  Benns  ^  ^       .*=  ^^.  ,     .     ,         .    .  ,  . 

Stevens  Institute.     His  technical  training,  his 

knowledge  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  personnel 
of  Teachers  College  gained  during  his  eleven  years  of  service  in 
the  Department  of  Manual  Training,  and  the  fact  that  he  will 
be  able  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work,  should  make  him 
of  great  service  in  that  division  of  the  Department  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  A.  Goetze, 
Consulting  Engineer. 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO   BUILDINGS 
AND  GROUNDS 


Library.     (Cornerstone  laid  1895) 

General  Reading  Room  and  Library — Law — Political  Science — 
Philosophy — Law  Library,  Avery  Architectural  Library,  Seminar 
Rooms — Lecture  Rooms,  Trustees'  Room,  Administrative  Offices,  Post 
Office — Offices  of  the  Deans  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and  of  Political 
Science. 

Fayerweather.    (Cornerstone  laid  1896) 

Lecture  Rooms.  Laboratories,  Mathematical  Museums  and 
Offices — Physics,  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  English,  Comparative 
Literature. 


East  Vault.    University  Carpenter  Shop 


Schermerhorn.     (Cornerstone  laid  i^ 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Museums  and  Offices — Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Psychology,  Anthropology,  Botany,  Zoology. 

University.     (Construction  begun  1896) 

Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool,  Locker  Rooms,  Handball  Courts,  Fenc- 
ing and  Boxing  Room  and  Running  Track. 

Power  House — Central  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant. 

University  Commons,  Lunch  Room,  Kitchen. 

Lecture  Rooms,  Reading  Room  and  Offices — Germanic  and  Oriental 
Languages. 

Havemeyer.     (Cornerstone  laid   1896) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Drafting  Rooms,  Offices,  Museum  and 
Exhibits — Chemistry — Architecture. 

Engineering.     (Cornerstone  laid  1896) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Museums,  Drafting  Rooms — Civil,  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering,  Engineering  Drafting,  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 

West  Vault 

Testing  Laboratory,  Steam  Engineering  Laboratory — Hydraulic 
Laboratory. 
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Earl  Hall.     (Erected  1900) 

Reading  and  Writing  Rooms,  Auditorium,  Billiard  Room,  Reception 
and  Committee  Rooms — Student  Organizations. 

Mines.     (Erected  1904) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Offices  and  Museums — Mining,  Metal- 
lurgy. 

East.     (Building  originally  upon  site) 

Offices  of  Bursar,  Registrar,  and  Deans  of  Pure  Science,  Fine 
Arts  and  Philosophy. 

West.     (Building  originally  upon  site) 

Lecture  Rooms  and  Offices — Romance  Languages — Economics  and 
Social  Science — Offices  of  Student  Organizations,  Press  Room  and 
Office  of  "Columbia  Spectator" — University  Press  Book  Store. 

Faculty  Club.     (Building  originally  upon  site) 
Clubhouse  for  Officers  of  the  University. 

Chapel.     (Cornerstone  laid  1904) 

Model  House.     (Erected  1905) 

Containing  a  plaster  model  of  the  present  and  proposed  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  ii6th  Street  Site  of  the  University  to  the  scale  of 
]4,  inch  to  the  foot — Architectural  Exhibitions. 

Observatories — Astronomical  Equipment 

Transit    House.      (Erected  1896.) 
Wilde  (       "         1907.) 

Hamilton.    (Cornerstone  laid   1905) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Offices,  College  Study — Mathematics,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Latin  and  Greek,  English  and  Philosophy,  History,  Germanic 
Languages — Office  of  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College. 

Hartley.     (Cornerstone  laid  1904) 
Residence  Hall  containing  300  rooms. 

Livingston.     (Cornerstone  laid  1904) 
Residence  Hall  containing  300  rooms. 

University  Boat  House.     (Erected  1895) 
Lockers,  Showers,  Boat  Lofts  and  Float. 

Barnard  College. 

Brinckerhoit.     (Erected  1896) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Offices  and  Studies — Theater — Geol- 
ogy, Botany,  Psychology,  German,  French. 
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Fiske.     (Erected  1897) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Offices,  Lunch  Room — Physics,  His- 
tory, Classics,  Philosophy,  English,  Chemistry. 

Milbank,     (Erected  1896) 
Dean  of  the  College,  Administrative   Office,   Trustees'   Room,   Li- 
brary, Studies,  Lecture  Rooms — Zoology,  Mathematics  and  Economics. 

Brooks  Hall.    (Cornerstone  laid  1906) 
Residence  Hall  containing  97  rooms. 

Teachers  College. 

Main  Building.     (Erected  1894) 

Administrative  Offices,  Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Museums, 
Library,  Lighting  and  Heating  Plant,  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers 
College. 

Milbank  Memorial.     (Erected  1897) 

Memorial  Chapel,  Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories. 

Macy  Manual  Arts.     (Erected  1896) 
Art  Studies,  Manual  Training  Shops,  Laboratories. 

Frederick  Ferris  Thompson  Memorial.    (Cornerstone  laid  1904) 

Gymnasium,  Handball  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Bowling  Alleys 
— Physical   Education. 

Horace  Mann  School.     (Cornerstone  laid  1901) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Studios,  Library,  Auditorium — 
Elementary  and  High  School  for  Observation. 

Speyer  School.     (Cornerstone  laid  1902) 

Lecture  Rooms.  Laboratories,  Manual  Training  Shops,  Gym- 
nasium, Library — Apartments  for  Workers — Roof  Garden — School 
for  Experiment  and  Neighborhood  Work. 

College  of  Pharmacy.     (Erected  1893) 

Administrative  Offices — Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Library, 
Museum  and  Offices — Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy — Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Main  Building.     (Erected  1886) 
South  Wing 

Administrative  Offices,  Library,  Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories, 
Offices,  Dissecting  Room — Physiology — Anatomy — Surgery, 
Gynecology — Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Middle  Wing 

Amphitheater.  Lecture  Room,  Offices — Central  Heating, 
Lighting  and  Refrigerating  Plant. 
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North  Wing 

Lecture   Rooms,    Laboratories,    Museum,    Offices — Histology 

and  Embryolog}',  Pharmacology,  Neurology,  General  and  Physi- 
ological Chemistry. 

Institute  of  Anatomy.     (Erected  1896) 

Dissecting  Room,  Laboratories,  Morphological  Museums, 
Osteological  Collections,  Amphitheater,  Corrosion  and  Clay 
Modeling  Rooms,  Operating  Room  and  Animal  House — 
Anatomy  and  Surgical  Research. 


Vanderbilt  Clinic 

East  Building.     (Erected  1896) 
Laboratories,     Lecture    Rooms,    Library,     Waiting    Rooms, 
Offices — Clinical  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene,  Clinical 
Instruction   in    Medicine  and    Surgerj',    Diseases   of    Children, 
Tuberculosis  Pavilion. 


West  Building.     (Erected  il 
Amphitheater,  Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Waiting  Rooms, 
Offices,   Drug    Room   and   Dispensary — Clinical   Instruction   in 
Medicine    and    Surgerj- — Dispensary'    for    Sick    Poor — Hydro- 
therapy. 

Sloane  Maternity  Hospital 

West  Building.     (Erected  1886) 

East  Building.     (Erected  1895) 
Ljnng-in  Hospital — Obstetrics. 
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*  Estimated. 


REPORT   OF   THE  LIBRARIAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir  : 

The  activities  of  the  Library  during  the  year  just  closing 
have  been  confined  to  the  rather  hmited  routine  upon  which  we 
entered  some  four  years  ago :  when  the  details  of  organization 
were  reasonably  complete,  and  lack  of  room  prevented  much 
needed  enlargement  and  expansion.  There  is  much  to  be 
undertaken,  the  moment  we  come  into  our  own  by  withdrawal 
from  this  building  of  the  various  departments  of  instruction. 
Very  little  can  be  done  prior  to  that  time,  except  to  maintain 
our  standard  of  service.  Even  that  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  because  of  the  over-crowding  which  is  now  felt  in 
every  department  of  the  Library.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  there  are  some  complaints  about  Library  administration — 
only  a  large  amount  of  very  kindly  patience  and  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  officers  and  students  prevents  much  more  outspoken 
disaffection.  When  it  is  remembered  that  because  of  con- 
gestion we  are  obliged  to  change  the  location  of  at  least  200,000 
volumes  every  year,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  can  answer  calls 
with  any  promptness  and  satisfaction  whatever,  and  surprising 
that  those  holding  shelf-permits  are  able  to  find  what  they  wish 
even  after  a  long  search. 

The  interval  of  waiting  is  being  used  for  a  careful  study 

of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demands  for  room,  and  of  the 

floor-space  which  will  become  practically  avail- 

^,  able,  either  with  or  without  serious  changes  in 

Changes  ...  .  . 

present  divisions.  Fortunately,  many  partition- 
walls  are  made  of  hollow  tile  laid  on  the  floors,  and  these  can 
be  removed  without  extraordinary  expense.  The  greatest  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  that  of  summer  occupancy  of  the  top-floor 
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rooms  which  have  skylights  only.  The  Library  must  be  open 
and  usable  practically  every  weekday  of  the  year:  yet  during 
the  three  summer  months  the  temperature  of  these  rooms 
almost  prohibits  their  use.  Even  as  store-rooms,  or  stack- 
rooms,  only  (and  they  are  not  needed  as  such),  the  heat  would 
be  destructive  to  bindings.  This  difficulty  is  mentioned  not  as 
being  insuperable,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  careful  thought 
and  planning  necessarily  preliminary  to  satisfactory  occupancy 
of  the  entire  building. 

A  set  of  blue-prints  has  been  prepared,  with  non-structural 
partitions  carefully  designated :  and  in  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  situation  Dean  Goetze  and  Mr.  Pine  are  giving  very  helpful 
cooperation  and  counsel.  The  preliminary  report  will  be  placed 
before  the  Trustees'  Library  Committee  in  due  time. 

The  more  carefully  the  details  of  Library  conditions  and  ad- 
ministration are  studied,  the  more  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
Library  is  simply  a  department  of  the  University 
— not  an  isolated  organization:  just  as  truly  a  T^^^  ^^^^^^y  ^ 

department  as  any  of  the  instructional  depart-      ta   "^^^'^^^  ^ 
•  11,  ,       „    ,  ,     ,  Department 

ments,  with  all  or  nearly  all  departmental  char- 
acteristics.    To  the  large  body  of  officers  attached  to  depart- 
ments and  accustomed  to  their  methods,  a  comparison  may  be 
interesting  and  possibly  instructive. 

Quite  by  chance  I  selected  for  this  comparison  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  and  I  am  myself  surprised  at  the  result. 
It  will  be  understood  that  in  thus  placing  the  two  academic 
activities  side  by  side,  there  is  no  thought  of  exact  parallelism 
in  all  details.  But  taking  the  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  as  they  appear  in  the  University  catalog,  or  nearly 
so ;  and  those  in  the  Library  in  the  order  of  importance,  though 
with  some  modifications ;  the  resemblances  are  quite  striking. 
Not  all  the  members  of  the  Library  staff  are  mentioned,  be- 
cause the  number  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  employed  about 
Chemistry.    Following  are  the  positions  : 

Department  of  Chemistry  Library 

Professor,  and  Head  of  the  Department.  University  Librarian. 
Two  younger  men  of  professorial  grade.  Librarians  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  Teachers  College. 
Three  younger  men  of  professorial  grade.   Three  Assistant  Librarians. 
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Department  of  Chemistry  Library 

One  younger  man  of  professorial  grade .  Bibliographer. 

Four  Instructors Two  Supervisors,  two  Cus- 
todians. 

Six  Tutors Four    Reference    Librarians, 

two  Cataloguers. 

Six  Assistants Three  Cataloguers,  three  As- 
sistants. 

Apparatus  Clerk Assistant,  Loan  Desk. 

Stenographer Stenographer. 

Laboratory  boys Pages. 


As  there  is  no  desire  to  press  details  of  comparison — cer- 
tainly not  to  the  point  where  there  can  be  the  slightest  hint  of 
the  personal  element,  on  either  side — it  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  some  broad  and  fundamental  statements  with  regard  to 
members  of  the  Library  staff :  covering  education,  special  train- 
ing, maturity,  and  length  of  service  here  (which  must  mean 
acquaintance,  experience,  and  corresponding  efficiency).  It  is 
believed  that  in  these  matters  the  staff  will  rank  favorably  with 
the  staff  of  any  other  department,  due  consideration  being 
given  to  the  kind  of  service  required.  That  is,  the  preparation 
of  the  members  of  the  Library  staff  for  the  work  required 
should  be  measured  by  the  demands  of  this  work  for  prepara- 
tion. 

From  statistics  carefully  collected  two  years  ago — and  con- 
ditions have  not  materially  changed — excluding  the  University 
Librarian  in  the  statements  which  follow,  it  appears  that 
twenty-four  members  of  the  staff  are  thirty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  seventeen  are  thirty-five  years  plus,  eight  are  forty 
or  more,  six  are  fifty  plus,  and  four  are  sixty  and  upwards. 
Twenty  members  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  University 
at  least  five  years,  fifteen  have  been  with  us  ten  years,  each  of 
eight  has  a  credit  of  fifteen  years,  and  three  have  been  twenty 
years  or  more.  Fifteen  of  the  staff  received  their  education  in 
high-grade  private  schools,  twenty  are  graduates  of  high  schools 
or  academies,  one  is  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school,  and  eleven 
have  earned  college  degrees.  Of  these  latter,  five  are  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  one  is  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  two  are  Bachelors  of 
Philosophy,  one  is  a  Master  of  Philosophy,  one  is  a  Master  of 
Arts,  and  one  is  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy.     Something  of  both 
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general  and  special  education  and  training  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  the  staff  have  considerable  acquaintance 
with  languages  other  than  their  own.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary 
for  all  cataloguers  to  have  what  is  known  as  a  "title  and  con- 
tents" knowledge  of  languages  other  than  English ;  but  this  re- 
quirement extends  to  other  departments  as  well.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  report  at  least  such  acquaintance  with  two 
languages  other  than  English,  six  with  three,  three  with  four, 
two  with  five,  one  with  six,  two  with  seven,  five  with  eight,  and 
four  with  nine.  In  addition,  one  member  of  the  staff  reported, 
"I  have  used  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  different  languages  in 
cataloguing  one  of  the  libraries  with  which  I  was  connected 
before  coming  to  Columbia ;"  and  another  is  able  to  "pick  out 
Russian  and  Chinese,  letter  by  letter,  sufficient  to  compare  titles 
and  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  contents  of  the 
book  in  question." 

Some  comparisons,  equally  favorable,  may  be  made  as  to 
methods  of  work  and  administration.  The  University 
Librarian  ranks  as  a  full  professor,  has  a  seat  and  a  voice  in 
the  College  Faculty,  and  looks  after  the  general  conduct  of  the 
Library,  its  rules  and  regulations,  its  relations  to  other  de- 
partments, its  general  growth  and  development.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  members  of  the  staff,  and  for 
the  satisfactory  work  of  each.  These  duties  correspond  very 
closely  to  those  of  the  head  of  any  department  of  instruction. 
The  librarians  of  the  colleges  are  quite  as  independent  officers 
as  men  of  professorial  grade  in  other  divisions  of  University 
work,  and  with  quite  similar  duties.  Each  assistant  librarian 
and  supervisor  of  a  Library  department  has  his  or  her  special 
work :  and  all  are  most  studious  investigators  within  their 
fields,  seeking  eagerly  for  better  methods,  and  constantly  striv- 
ing to  improve  the  service.  All  are  as  regular  attendants  upon 
the  meetings  of  national,  state,  and  local  associations  as  are 
any  officers  of  instruction. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  then,  that  this  University  department 
— which  may  properly  be  called  the  "Department  of  Authori- 
ties and  Literatures" — ought  to  be  regarded  in  precisely  the 
same  light  as  any  other  department.    In  its  responsibilities  and 
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duties,  in  its  form  of  organization  and  in  its  methods  of  work, 
in  its  relations  to  officers  as  well  as  to  students,  in  its  ambitions 
and  limitations,  it  moves  with  quite  even  tread  side  by  side 
with  the  other  University  units  of  power  which  it  serves  and 
with  which  it  serves. 

We  have  been  more  than  usually  unfortunate  this  year  in 
losses  from  the  staff.  Nine  workers,  many  of  whom  have  been 
with  us  for  several  years,  have  withdrawn.  With 
th    Staff  ^^^°  exceptions — one  of  these  being  Miss  Peace, 

one  of  our  most  faithful  and  successful  members, 
who  is  obliged  to  drop  her  work  because  of  physical  infirmity 
— all  withdrawals  have  been  because  of  offers  which  this 
Library  could  not  duplicate.  It  has  again  proven  true  that 
the  business  world,  appreciating  the  value  of  trained  and  ex- 
perienced librarians  for  such  work  as  that  of  filing  clerks,  etc., 
is  able  to  pay  better  salaries  than  the  Library  can  hope  to  pay 
for  some  time  to  come,  if  ever.  Other  libraries,  also,  have 
accomplished  some  of  these  transfers,  by  offering  more  ad- 
vanced positions  than  seemed  possible  here  in  the  near  future. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  years  we  have  been  obliged  to 
place  in  important  positions  in  this  Library  those  whose  experi- 
ence and  training  have  been  received  entirely  outside  of 
Columbia.  This  is  by  no  means  necessarily  embarrassing  or 
disappointing — it  is  referred  to  simply  as  indicating  changed 
conditions. 

Department  reports,  summarized,  are  as  follows : 

There  have  been  sent  out  during  the  year  3,036  orders,  of 

which  413  were  from  second-hand  catalogs.    Of  the  latter,  no 

were  reported  back  to  us  as  sold.     Of  our  total 

""  ^'*  orders  for  the  year,  including  those  outstanding 

July  I,  1907,  3,117  have  been  received,  1,061  are 

still  outstanding,  and  141  were  cancelled. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  was  12,863,  ^^  follows :  by 
purchase,  7,094;  by  exchange,  449;  by  gift,  5,009;  by  deposit, 
218;  pamphlets  bound,  93. 

Total  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  Library,  419,949. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  catalog  this  year  55,606  cards. 
Of  this  number  3,175  were  received  from  the  American  Library 
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Association,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  at  a  cost  of  $28.69;  ^"^ 

5,031  from  the  Library  of  Congress  at  a  cost  ot 

$48.31.  Catalog 

We  have  catalogued   1,297  dissertations,  and  ^^  "^* 

some  350  books  for  Barnard  College  library. 

The  first  exhibit  of  the  academic  year  vv^as  that  of  the  beauti- 
ful colored  reproductions  of  the  Vienna  "Hortulus  AnimcE" : 
to  which  were  added  some  of  the  recently  issued 
plates  of  the  Grimani  Breviary,  and  Mr.  Mor-  S  ^P  y 

gan's  "Miniatures."  This  exhibit  was  peculiarly  successful,  in 
that  we  had  about  a  thousand  student  visitors,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's three  volumes  of  miniatures  have  been  in  such  demand 
that  these  and  the  three  volumes  of  the  catalog  of  his  bindings, 
his  illustrated  catalog  of  manuscripts,  and  his  printed  books, 
have  been  placed  on  permanent  exhibit. 

The  second  exhibit  was  by  Mr.  Cobden-Saunderson  and  in- 
cluded all  the  books  printed  in  the  Doves  Press,  on  vellum  and 
on  paper,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  Kelmscot  Publications, 
presented  by  William  Morris  to  Mr.  Cobden-Saunderson :  all 
bound  by  him  in  his  Doves  Bindery.  Before  closing  the  ex- 
hibit, Mr.  Cobden-Saunderson  presented  the  Library  with  his 
chef-d'oeuvre — the  English  Bible  in  five  volumes,  printed  and 
bound  by  himself. 

Last,  was  the  Milton  exhibit,  which  attracted  much  attention 
both  here  and  abroad.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
unimportant  leaflets,  every  work  of  Milton  in  the  first  and  all 
subsequent  important  editions  was  shown.  This  included  such 
rare  works  as  Comus  (1634)  and  Lycidas  (1638) — the  latter 
being  Isaak  Walton's  copy ;  and  the  famous  manuscript  copy  of 
the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost — from  which  the  first  edition 
was  printed.  Many  other  books  were  unique  copies,  either  be- 
cause of  their  previous  ownership,  or  on  account  of  notes  and 
inscriptions :  such  as  William  Cowper's  copy  of  Paradise  Lost, 
annotated  by  himself ;  Oliver  Cromwell's  copy  of  Pro  Populo 
Anglicano  Defensio;  Milton's  copy  of  Lycophronis  Alexandra 
(1601)  with  his  signature  and  sixty  critical  annotations  in  his 
own  handwriting ;  the  second  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Para- 
dise Lost   (1667),  with  an  important  inscription  by  Vertue 
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relating  to  the  history  of  a  certain  oil  painting  of  Milton  from 
which  Vertue  engraved  his  famous  Milton  portrait. 

Nearly  10,000  visitors  came  to  this  exhibit. 

The  leading  collectors  of  this  city  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  Columbia  collections,  and  have  offered 
loans,  etc.,  for  future  exhibitions.  Even  better,  they  have  gen- 
erously opened  their  libraries,  and  have  been  of  great  assistance 
to  some  advanced  students  and  officers  of  the  University. 

This  department  has  1,375  periodicals  on  subscription,  and 
196  as  gifts  or  on  exchange — a  total  of  1,571.  These  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Avery,  119;  Department  of 
Department  biology,  61 ;  of  Botany  (Bronx),  26;  of  Geology, 
26;  of  Law,  71;  of  Metallurgy,  24;  of  Min- 
eralogy, 7;  Order  Department,  14;  Periodical  Reading  Room, 
570;  Department  of  Psychology,  12;  Science  Seminar,  84; 
Classical  Seminar,  36;  Seminar  of  History  and  Political 
Science,  352;  Seminar  of  Philosophy  and  Literature,  148; 
Seminar  of  Medieval  History,  12;  Teachers  College,  9. 

During  the  year  new  periodicals  were  added  as  follows :  by 
subscription,  14;  by  exchange,  with  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
61 ;  with  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  36;  with  Educational  Re- 
view, 14. 

This  department  has  charge  of  binding,  and  reports  as  fol- 
lows :  Books  and  periodicals  bound  and  rebound,  8,016 ;  books 
repaired  at  binder's,  381.  Included  in  above  are  1,040  law 
books,  1,700  Russian  books  and  pamphlets,  96  titles  belonging 
to  the  American  Mathematical  Society.  Bound  from  special 
funds,  not  included  in  above :  Avery,  389 ;  Law,  362 ;  James 
Loeb,  99;  Medical  Library,  25  ;  Ella  Weed  (Barnard)  Library, 
80;  Department  of  Geology,  14;  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety (Society's  appropriation),  93.    Total,  1,062. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  an  experiment  was  made  in  the 
establishment  of  what  are  practically  three  new  seminars :  that 
of  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  in  room  208; 
Q  Classical  Archaeology,  in  room  211;  and  Roman 

Archaeology  and  Ancient  History,  in  room  109. 
These  rooms  were  supplied  with  books  taken  from  different 
parts  of  the  Library ;  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  continue 
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the  availability  of  these  titles  to  officers  and  students  of  other 
departments  of  the  University. 

Under  our  system  of  classification,  if  an  entire  block  of  books 
is  changed,  the  confusion  is  comparatively  slight — because  we 
always  know  where  to  look  for  titles  coming  under  those  call 
numbers.  But  when  collections  are  created  by  bringing  to- 
gether in  a  rather  miscellaneous  way  books  from  all  parts  of 
the  Library,  the  resulting  confusion  is  very  great  indeed.  It 
has  been  more  than  usually  difficult  for  the  supervisor  of  the 
Shelf  Department  to  keep  these  seminars  in  order  and  to  see 
that  those  not  directly  connected  with  these  seminars  were  served 
with  even  reasonable  promptness  and  accuracy.  Thus  far,  the 
result  has  strengthened  the  opinion  that  until  we  are  able  to 
duplicate  quite  freely  it  is  best  to  maintain  the  largest  possible 
unity  in  the  collections  of  this  Library. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  because  of 
over-crowding  we  have  been  obliged  to  change  the  position  of 
at  least  200,000  volumes  during  the  academic  year.  The  super- 
visor of  this  department  thinks  this  a  very  low  estimate  of 
the  changes  which  have  been  made,  and  keenly  feels  the  em- 
barrassment following  his  utter  inability  to  keep  books  in  their 
proper  order  under  such  conditions.  To  reduce  the  friction 
and  delay  to  a  minimum,  the  supervisor  has  personally  cared 
for  titles  reported  '■not  found" — and  under  all  the  circum- 
stances has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  list  of  such  calls  to  a 
surprisingly  low  number. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large  amount  of  repair  work 
done  by  our  own  people,  at  less  expense  and  with  better  results 
than  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  recently,  in  the  binderies  of 
the  city. 

Loan  Division. — Two  experiments  have  been  made  during 

the  year,  both  of  which  have  worked  admirably.     There  has 

been  a  somewhat  traditional  barrier  against  the 

„  ^  ,  admission  of  other  than  a  single  copy  of  any 
Department  ,  •     t  -i  •  ^•n■ 

book  mto  this  Library,  unless  it  was  a  different 

edition.  That  barrier  has  been  removed,  and  we  are  now  buy- 
ing and  distributing  additional  copies  as  freely  as  our  means 
will  permit  and  as  the  demand  warrants.     It  is  unfortunate 
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that  this  plan  of  dupHcation  cannot  be  even  more  liberally  ex- 
tended. Of  course,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  duplicate 
titles  the  use  of  which  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  readers :  but  the  "second  volumes,"  as  they  have 
come  to  be  known,  have  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  a  large 
number  of  r.eaders  in  every  department. 

We  have  held  all  undergraduate  students  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  use  of  books  in  the  special  collections  at  the  College 
Study,  at  the  Ella  Weed  (Barnard)  Library,  and  at  the  Bryson 
Library — Teachers  College.  A  large  number  of  books  have 
been  placed  in  these  libraries  as  temporary  loans,  and  the  pur- 
chases for  the  libraries  have  been  more  liberal  than  usual.  It 
is  entirely  evident,  however,  that  there  are  still  deficiencies  in 
these  collections  which  ought  to  be  made  good  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  But  the  falling  off  in  registered  circulation 
at  the  University  Library  of  some  30,000  volumes  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  more  satisfactory  condition  and  efficient  use  of 
what  may  be  called  the  home  libraries. 

The  light-running  lift  at  the  Loan  Desk  has  carried  during 
the  year  over  300,000  volumes  without  accident  of  any  kind. 
This  very  satisfactory  service  warrants  us  in  its  duplication  in 
other  parts  of  the  Library,  as  soon  as  our  funds  will  permit. 

Those  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Library  during  the  year 
are  classified  as  follows :  Officers,  including  instructors,  tutors 
and  assistants,  548 ;  Graduates — Columbia,  753  ;  Barnard,  242 ; 
Teachers  College,  65 ;  total,  1,060.*  Students — Columbia, 
2,339;  Barnard,  233;  Teachers  College,  405;  total,  2,977. 
Grand  total,  4,585. 

During  the  year  300  volumes  were  loaned  to  49  libraries,  and 
this  Library  borrowed  103  volumes  from  12  libraries,  classified 
by  States  as  follows : 

*Some  of  these  graduates  have  been  registered  as  students,  though  not 
counted  as  such  in  this  table. 
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Loaned  by  Columbia 

•a     ea 

I    3 

O        0 

Loaned  by  Columbia 

a    '•J 

Alabama 1 

Connecticut 3 

1 
2 

Mississippi 1 

Nebraska 1 

New   Jersey 2 

New  York 11 

Ohio 4 

Pennsylvania 4 

Texas 1 

Wisconsin 1 

Washington 1 

Washington,  D.  C 3 

Colorado 1 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 3 

Iowa 1 

Maryland 1 

Massachusetts 7 

Michigan 1 

Minnesota 1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Note. — These  figures  do  not  include  several  thousand  volumes  loaned  for  special 
use  in  the  various  institutions  in  Greater  New  York,  because  in  many  instances 
the  books  have  been  charged  to  the  individual  account  of  those  officers,  many  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  Columbia  or  members  of  our  teaching  stafif.  The  number 
of  books  sent  by  express  to  officers  of  the  University  during  vacations,  etc.,  quite 
exceeds  1,000  volumes. 


We  have  had  more  than  usual  friction  in  limiting  the  use 
of  the  Library  to  persons  properly  registered  or  introduced — 
although  this  matter  has  been  cared  for  with  the  utmost  tact 
and  patience.  A  large  number  have  used  the  Library,  or  claim 
to  have  used  it,  through  the  general  Reading  Room  and  through 
the  Periodical  Reading  Room,  for  several  years  without  per- 
mission, without  identification,  and  without  the  slightest  claim 
upon  the  University.  It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  Library 
entirely  available  to  all  scholarly  people  engaged  in  special  re- 
search, who  cannot  satisfy  the  conditions  of  this  research  else- 
where in  this  city.  But  extension  of  readers'  privileges  much 
if  any  beyond  this  limitation  will  surely  swamp  us  with  a 
large  number  of  people  who  have  no  definite  purpose,  or  whose 
purpose  is  entirely  aside  from  the  work  and  interests  of  this 
University.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  large  number  of 
those  who,  having  made  use  of  the  Library  under  its  rules  and 
regulations,  testify  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  to  the  some- 
what extraordinary  facilities  offered  them  here. 

Wherever  application  for  the  use  of  the  Library  has  been 
based  simply  upon  convenience  of  residence,  upon  what  may 
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be    called    neighborhood    conditions,    it    has    been    steadily 
denied. 

Reference  Division. — The  transfer  of  Mr.  Nelson  to  the 
College  Study  necessitated  several  changes  in  this  department, 
and  it  was  so  unfortunate  this  year  as  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest 
losers  in  its  personnel.  Yet  the  net  results  of  the  year  have 
been  very  encouraging.  More  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
the  present  administration  have  the  two  Reference  Librarians 
been  used  by  both  officers  and  students.  There  has  been  an 
unusual  demand  from  the  outside  world  as  well.  All  inquiries 
have  been  answered  promptly  and  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  general  mastery  of  the  contents  of  the  Library  has 
increased  rapidly,  and  the  alertness,  interest,  enthusiasm,  zeal, 
and  loyalty  to  all  University  interests  have  made  a  most  favor- 
able impression  upon  all  patrons  of  this  division. 

For  the  academic  year,  139  readers'  tickets  were  issued,  and 
196  were  renewed — unusual  care  being  taken  in  the  issue  of 
these  permits.  These  have  covered  full  year  privileges  only. 
Nearly  500  briefer  permits  have  been  issued  directly  from  the 
Librarian  to  the  Loan  Desk.  The  responsibility  and  privilege 
of  Reference  Librarians  in  this  matter  have  been  enlarged, 
with  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Smith's  report  is  so  interesting  and  suggestive  that  I 
regret  the  necessity  of  any  abridgment  whatever.    He  writes : 

"To  those  ofificially  connected  with  it,  the  Avery  Library 
Avery  is  simply  the  collection  that  depends  for  its  existence 

Library  upon  the  Henry  O.  Avery  endowment,  which  provides 

for  the  purchase  of  books  in  Architecture  and  Deco- 
rative Art,  and  on  which — largely  under  the  public-spirited  direction  of 
Mr.  Russell  Sturgis — has  been  built  the  standard  architectural  library 
of  this  country,  if  not  of  the  world.  To  the  general  public  the  Avery 
Library  means  the  entire  body  of  art  resources  in  the  possession  of  and 
controlled  by  the  University  Library.  It  would  be  a  gracious  and  proper 
act  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  accept  this  point  of  view  and  place 
all  the  collections  used  by  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  under  the  Avery 
name. 

"The  body  of  these  collections  is  already  considerable.  There  are 
nearly  19,000  books  in  the  Avery  collection.  It  is  impossible  to  count 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  general  Library  which  are  available  for 
art  research,  but  there  must  be  at  least  10,000.     With  nearly  30,000  vol- 
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umes  in  hand,  the  University  is  probably  already  in  possession  of  the 
largest  art  library  in  the  country.  Our  method  of  expert  selection 
makes  us  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  best."  .    .    . 

"The  University  should  not  permit  its  leadership  in  this  important 
matter  to  disappear,  and  it  will  not.  Instruction  in  the  Fine  Arts  will 
cluster  around  those  schools  already  established  in  the  University.  The 
books  will  go  where  the  schools  are.  The  Avery  collection  is  peculiarly 
well  placed  at  Columbia,  because  there  is  a  School  of  Architecture  here. 
Other  collections  will  come  to  us,  because  of  similar  conditions  and 
relations." 

Referring  to  the  work  of  departments  which  touch  the  field 
of  Fine  Arts,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  says : 

"The  Art  Department  of  the  University  will  be  a  congeries  of  these 
units,  clustering  about  the  Avery  collection. 

"Any  one  familiar  with  university  life  will  see  at  once  how  clearly 
defined  this  type  is,  and  how  inevitable  it  is  that,  in  an  institution  like 
Columbia,  it  should  multiply  indefinitely.  That  it  goes  slowly  and 
quietly  at  any  one  moment  matters  little.  The  type  is  bound  to  sur- 
vive, and  will  grow  rapidly  when  opportunity  offers.  Periods  of  rest 
are  extremely  valuable  for  the  perfection  of  organization.   .    .    . 

"If  a  seed  is  planted  the  tree  will  grow,  and  it  will  grow  according 
to  the  tj-pe  imposed  upon  it  by  nature.  Generous  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery 
planted  the  seed.  It  will  germinate  and  grow,  all  the  more  rapidly  if  it 
has  the  intelligent  and  fostering  care  of  those  whom  they  made  the 
loyal  custodians  of  this  amiable  purpose." 


The  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Columbia  College  shows  that 
the  use  of  the  College  Study  continues  to  give  evidence  of  its 
appreciation  by  the  undergraduate  body.    During  -p^e 

the  academic  year  the  room  was  used  by  37,367  College 

readers,  an  average  of  178  per  day.    The  largest  Study 

number  on  any  one  day  was  352.  The  call  for  books  for  use 
over  night,  or  from  Saturday  until  Monday  morning,  has 
steadily  increased — the  weekly  demand  exceeding  a  hundred 
volumes. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  books  were  added  to  the 
Study  during  the  year.  In  the  readjustment  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  term  work,  etc.,  753  volumes  were  returned  to  the 
general  Library. 
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The  attendance  at  the  Medical  Library  has  averaged  i6i. 
The  largest  number  present  at  any  one  time  was  138,  This 
library  now  numbers  nearly  1,100  volumes,  some 
,  .,  40  of  which  are  new  editions.    The  committee  in 

charge  has  seen  no  reason  to  depart  from  the 
original  plan  of  holding  this  strictly  as  a  reference  library  for 
undergraduate  students :  the  authorities  needed  by  the  officers 
of  the  College  being  stored  in  the  laboratory  or  office  of  each 
department. 

This  Library  has  lost  but  one  volume  during  the  year — a 
report  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  character  of  the 
students  of  the  College. 


The  recognition  of  mutual  interests,  and  the  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  all  undertakings  for  the  general  welfare,  have  been 
most  marked  this  year,  on  the  part  of  all  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity. For  this,  as  for  many  evidences  of  confidence  and 
kindly  feeling,  I  am  most  sincerely  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  H.  Canfield, 

Librarian. 
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RECORD   OF    GIFTS 
1 907- 1 908 

PERSONAL  GIFTS 


[Vols. 


Abbott    Dr    Chas.  C I 

1 
1 

4 
4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

18 

4 

1 

2 

97 
5 
2 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

71 
1 

6 
24 

1 

235 
26 
12 

11 

Alexander,  Chas.  B.    1 
Alyiuer-Small,    Sidney 
Amer    G    B    L 

1872 

1 

Anderson,  Prof.  A.  R 
Anderson,  Dr.  Willis 

s!!! 

1 

1 
13 

3 

Armstrong    D      1901 

9 

1 
2 
1 

'S 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

252 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Ashmore,  Prof.  Sidney  G. 
1872    

Auld,  Robt.  C 

Baker,   Mrs.   Abby   G 
Bangs,  F.  S.    1878.    1. 
Barnes,    N.    Waring 
A..M     1905 

1830 ! 
1903 

Bates    E    S 

Be'leli    Dr    L 

Benjamin,  Marcus    s. 
Bidet    Dr    Francis  F. 

1878. 

Binion     J      s.   1895 

Bishop    A    L      

Black,  Prof.  Adolph  s.  1894 
Blodgett,  Miss  Eleanor... 
Boas    Prof                

Boberil,   Vicomte  R. 
Bogert,  Prof.    1800.    s 

du.. 

.1894 

Bone     Prof.    Carl 

Boorman,  Kitchell  M.,190S 
and   Osterhout,   Burgess 
1908    

Boutroux    Emile 

Bowditch    Chas.   P 

Braun,  Dr    J 

Brett    Geo    P 

Brough,  Hon.  Alex.   1 

1889 

Brown,   Dr.  Addison 
Buck,     Dr.     Albert 
m.   1867 

H." 

Buckham.  Dr.  M.  H 

Butler,      President       1882. 

A.M.  1833:    Ph.D.  1884.... 

Canfield,   Jas.   H 

19 

4 

1 

1 

Carpenter,  Prof.   G. 
Carpenter,  Prof.  W. 
Carter,  Jas.  Coolidge 

R.... 

H... 

Ex- 

5 
124 

1 

1 

Cattell,  Prof 

2930 

Chelimer,   H.     1906... 

3 

Chittenden,  Mrs.  A. 

P.... 

Pam. 


Clark,  Chas.  E 

Clews,    Henry 

Coester,  Alfred 

Cole,  Geo.   Watson 

Collins,  H.  O 

Conant.    Carlos    E 

Cook,    Wm 

Coolidge,   A.scnath   C 

Cornell.  Mrs.  R.  R 

Cox,    Chas.    F 

Coxe,  MacGrane    1.  1881.. 

Cross.    T.    .Tones 

Curtis,  E.   S 

Gushing.  Prof.  H.  A.    A.M. 
1S91;    Ph.D.  1836     1.  1901.. 

Davis,    Andrew  M 

Davis.    Fred.    T; 

Day,  Prof.  W.  S.    18S4.... 

De  Forest,  Rev.  J.  H 

Delamarre,    Louis 

Delano,    Mortimer 

Depew,  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 

Devine,   Prof.  E.  T 

Dobbs,   John   F 

Donovan.  .Lis.  M.    1.  1887.. 

Douglas.    Geo.   W 

Dr.ake,  A.   W 

Dudley,  Miss  C.  E 

Durant,   Rev.   AVm 

During,  Prof.  Chas.  A  — 

DuttoD,    Prof 

Earle,   Mrs.   Etiiel   D 

Edwards,  Dr.  John  H 

Einhorn,    Dr.    Max 

Eldred,    C 

Ellis,   Wade  H 

Ellis,  Wm.  A 

Erb,   Frank 

Fairchild,    Mrs 

Fessenden,  Jas.  D 

Field,    Leonard    F 

Fine,    Israel. 


Vols, 


Fish,    Stuyvesant    1871.... 

Fisher,  Mrs.  John  R 

Fiske.  Rev.   Geo.   M 

Folger.  H.  C.     1.  1881 

Fornachon.    Maurice 

Foulke.  Dr.  Wm.  D.    1839 

1.  isn 

Foust.   J.   J 

Fowler,  Albert  M 

Fox.  Dr.  Howard 

Freece.  Hans  P 

Gallatin,    Fred.,    Jr 

Gardenhire,   Samuel   M... 

Gerrans,  H.  T 

Getz.  John 

Giddings,     Prof 

Gilbreth,   Frank   B 

Godlover.  Hugh  B 

Goetze,  F.  A.    h.  1905 


Pam. 
1 


174 
1 


86 
1 
1 
1 
1 

46 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1059 


193 
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Vols.  Pam. 


Goodyear,   Wm.  H 

Gortinkle,    Jas.    I 

Gottheil.  Prof.    1831 

Gray,  Henry    m.  1867 1 

Green.    Dr.    Samuel   A....        4 

Gruenberg,   Benj.  C 

Gurley,  W„  and  L.  B....        1 

Guyot,  Dr.  H 

Haberman,  Dr   J.  Victor 

1903     m.   1905 

Haiaane,     Wm.    H.    1872 

1.  1874 1 

Haldemann,  Miss  C 1 

Hallock,  Prof.    1879 1 

Halsey,  Dr.  F.  S.    1883,...        2 

Hanks,  Chas.  S 

Harte,  Dr.  Richard  H....        I 
Heady,  Mrs?.  Jas.  F.  (see 

Hunt,   Jas    B.) 

Henderson,  H.  A 1 

Henkels,  S.  V 1 

Heye,    Geo.    G.    (see    Sa- 

ville,  M.  H.) 

Higrginson,  Henry  L 

Higginson,  J.  J 1 

Hillyer,  Wm.  R.    1861 

Hodge,   W.   H 1 

Holtzoff,  L.  S 1 

Hooper,  Rev.  Jas.   1871....        1 
Hovey,  Dr.  Edmund  O... 
Hunt,  Jas.  B.,  Weatherby, 

Mrs.   Isaac  and  Heady, 

Mrs.   Jas.   F 1 

Huntting,   T.  D 

Hutchinson,  Louise  1 

Hutton,   Prof.   F.   R.    1873 

S.  1876  Ph.D.  1881  h.  1904 

Hutton,  Mrs.  F.  W 1 

Jeneks,   Adaline   L 

Jenks,  W.  J 

Johnson,  B.  B.  S 

Judson,  Dr.  Adoniram  B. 

m.    1868 1 

Judson,  Harry  P 1 

Kemp,   Prof.     s.  1884 

Kenney,    Budorus   C 1 

Keppel,  F.  P.    1898 1 

Kernot,  W.  C 1 

Kingsbury,  Dr.  Fred.  J..        1 

Knopp,  S.  A 1 

Knortz,    Prof.    K 20 

Kunz,  Dr.  Geo.  F.    h.  1898        4 

Laufer,   Dr 

Law,   Frank  B 

Leary,  Daniel    s.  1881 9 

Leiter.  Joseph,  and  Mary.        1 

Leonhard,   Prof.   R 4 

Lepke,    Rudolph 

Levasseur,     Prof.    Emile 

h.    1887 

Lewin,   Prof.   L 

Lind.sp.y,   Prof.  S.  McC...        2 

Livesey,  Francis  B 

Lloyd,  Wm.  B 1 

Loeb,   .Tas 1 

Loevins,    F 

Lucke.     Prof.     Chas.     E. 

Ph.D.  1902 

McClure,   Miss  M.  L 

MacCracken,  Chancellor.. 
McGowan,  Henry  P.    1843 

McLane,  Miss  B 3 

Marvin,  Fred.  R.    m.  1870        1 


30 
144 


Vols.  Pam. 


Matthews,   Prof.  Brander 

1871   1.  1873   h.  1904 30         313 

Mead,   H.   R 1 

Metz,   Herman  A 1 

Mitchell.    Rev.    Walter....       90  14 

Moore,   Clarence  B 1 

Morgan,   J.   Pierpont 11 

Morris,   Edward  B 1 

Moses,  Montrose  J 2 

Mott,   Hopper   S 1 

Mottelay,    B 3 

Mowry,   Don   B 2 

Munn.   Chas.   A 1 

Munroe,  Prof.  H.  S.    s.  1869 

Ph.D.   1877  h.  1904 3 

Nason,  Arthur  H 1 

Nelson,  Chas.  A 4         24 

Nicholas,  Dr.  Francis  C.        1 

Nimmo,   David   C 1 

Oppenheim,   Samuel 1 

Orth,  Prof.  J 8 

Osborne,  Prof.  H.  F 1 

Osterhout,    Burgess    (see 

Boorman,    Kitchell    M.) 

P.alragren,  Valfrid 1 

Palt.sits,    Victor    H 1 

Parks,  Rev.  Leighton 1 

Parsons,     Wm.     Barclay 

1879     S.    1883 146 

Pa.yne,  Mrs.  Henry  C 1 

Peaslee,  John  B 2 

Perry.  Chas.  L.    s.  1896...        3 
Pickett,  Dr.  Thomas  B...        1 

Pine,  .John  B.    1877 7  15 

Pott,  .Tas 3 

Powell,  Henry  M.    1890...        1 
Prescott.  Miss  Harriet  B..  3 

Radin,    Paul 1 

Raymond,  Prof.  Geo.  L..        3 

Reed,   Mrs.   Sylvanis 11 

Reid,    Hon.    Whitelaw....  2 

Reynolds,  .Jas.  B.    m.  1856  1 

Rhoades,    Mrs 1 

Riedel,  Dr.  Heinrich 18         63 

Robinson.  Karl  D 1 

Roelker,   Alfred    1.   1898...       14 

Rosengarten,    J.    G 1  1 

Rothschild,   Dr.   Walther.  1 

Roussin,  Mme.  V.  H 1 

Ruutz      Rees,      Caroline 

A.M.   1907    2 

Sanftleben,   Alfred   G 1 

Saville,  Prof.  Marshall  H. 

and    Heye,    Geo.    G.     s. 

1896    1 

Schuch,    Philip 1 

Scisco,  L.  D.     Ph.D.  1901.         1 

Seager,  Prof.  H.  R 3 

Seligman,  Prof.  1879    A.M. 

1884     1.    1884     Ph.D.   1885 

h.    1904 291         436 

Sellers,    Edwin   J 1 

Shaw,  Prof.  Chas.  G 1 

Shepherd,  Prof.    1893  A.M. 

1894     Ph.D.    1896 6  37 

Shoemaker,  Henry  W 1 

Shufeldt,  Dr.  R.  W 3 

Simonson,  M.   G 1 

Skinner,    M.    M 1 

Sloane.   Prof.  W.  M.    1888 

h.    1887 1 

Smiley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D..  1 

Smith,   Prof.   Munroe 1  3 
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Vols.  Pam. 


Smith,    Wm.    Henry 2 

Smith,  WiDifred  A.M.  1907 
Soper,   Geo.  A.  A.M.  1898; 

Ph.D.  1899 

Spaukling,    Waylaud 

Spin^arn,  Prof.  J.  B.    1895 

Ph.D.    1899 11 

Starr.    Prof.    M.    Allen 

m.   1880     h.    1904 3 

Stioglitz.    Alfred 

Stern,   L.   M 1 

Stiue,   J 

Stone,  Melville  B 2 

Story,  Dr.  Thos.  A 

Stonirhton,  Prof 3 

Strachan,  Miss  Grace  C... 

Sturgis,    Itussell 75 

Sullivan.  Geo.  H.    1.  1881.         1 

Swann,    Sherlock 1 

Swards,  Henry  C 1 

Symons,    Arthnr 1 

Talraey,  Dr.  B.  S 

Teploff.   M.   N 

Thomas,    Prof.    C 9 

Tombo,    Prof.,    Jr.,    A.M. 

1893:    Ph.D.   1901 2 

Townsend,  J.  J.    1841 3 

Tsukahara,    Masatsugu... 
Tufts,    Helen 1 


Vols.  Pam, 

Tyrrell,  J.  B 7 

Vickers.  Prof.  E.  H 2 

Viguaud,    Henry 1 

VMnson,  A.   E 1 

Voelkel.   Dr.   T 1  6 

Waclionheim.    Dr.    F.    L. 

1889    ni.  1892 25 

Warburg,   Felix   M 303 

Ward,  Caleb  T 1 

Wcatherby,    Mrs.    Isaac 

(see  Hunt,  Jas.  B.) 

Weber,  Dr.  Samuel  E 3 

Weloker,    Adair I 

Wells,  Thos.  T.     1.  1833...         1 
Westerniann,  Hermann  ..  1 

Whittmer.   T.   Carl 1 

Wolf,  Alfred  J 1 

Wolf.  H    A 7 

Wood,  Prof.  F.  C.    m.  1894        1  11 

Wrangel.    F.    U 1 

Wynkoop,  H.  S 1 

Young,    Prof.    C.    H.     1888 

A.M.  1SS9;   Ph.D.  1891....  3 

Zayas  Enriquez,  Rafael  de        2 

Zeballos,  Dr.  E.  S 1 

Zeiss,  Carl 1  1 

Zerbe,  Rev.  A.  S 3 

Total 1781       6304 


REPORTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


United  States,  State  and  miscellaneous  reports,  etc... 
Exchanges 


Vols.  Pam. 

1,156         17,906 
233  S.812 


MISCELLANEOUS  GIFTS 


American  School  of  Correspondence.    18  diagrams. 

Butler,   President,   1882;   A.M.   1883; 
Ph.D.  1884   I  wall  map. 

Butler,   President,   1882;   A.M.   1883; 

Ph.D.  1884   39  pictures. 

Canada,  Geological  Survey 3  maps. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Geological  Com- 
mission        3  maps. 

Carpenter,  Prof.  W.  H Original    blank    form    of    early 

Pennsj'lvania  note. 

Carpenter,  Prof.  W.  H A  quantity  of  early  fashion  plates. 

Cattell,  Prof 346  maps. 

Chile,  Oficina  de  Limites 4  maps. 

Chittenden,  Mrs.  A.  P A    number    of   photographs    and 

miscellaneous  Columbiana. 

Cochran,  Alex.  S 2  Persian  manuscripts. 

Columbia      University,      President's 
Office    1  map. 
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Columbia      University,      Secretary's 

Office   Photograph. 

Diirino'   Prof.  Chas.  A Library-  of  music   scores,   music 

history  and  biography. 
London  and  North  Western  Railway.     2  photographs. 
N.  Y.  State  Engineer  and  Surv^eyor. .      i  map. 
St.  Petersburg,  Comite  Geologique..    16  maps. 
Sawyer,  C.  P.    s.  1881 Piece    of    the    Washington    elm 

from  St  Paul's  churchyard. 
Steeves,  H.  R..  1903 ;  A.M.  1904 Ordination  ser\-ice  for  Buddhist 

priests. 

U.   S.  Land  Office i  roller  wall  map. 

v.  S.  Supt.  of  Documents 12  geological  atlases. 

Whitehouse,  F.  Cope,  1861 i  map. 


MISCELLANEOUS    STATISTICS 

Packages  received  through  Smithsonian  Institution 335 

Acknowledgments  sent  Ij544 

Requests  for  missing  parts 262 

Serials  and  reports  rough  catalogued 175 

Volumes  completed  and  sent  to  binders  from  Room  102 362 
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REPORT 


To  the  Trtistees  of 

Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York: 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1908. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS 


RECEIPTS 

Casb  Balance,  Jane  30,  1907 $324,031  09 

General  Income  of  tlie  Corporation— Schedule  3,  page  10      1,152,218  51 

Girts,  Legacies  and  Other  Receipts  for  Designated  Pur- 
poses—Schedule  4,  page  12 329,385  39 

Income    of    Special    Funds— Schedule    5,    3d    column, 

page  16 194,418  92 

iniscellaneous.  Schedule  6,  page  19 176,147  43 

Special  Real    Estate    Income    and    Expense  Account- 
Schedule  11,  4th  column,  page  38 121,748  12 

$2,297,949  46 


PAYMENTS 

Current  Expenses— Summary  of  Schedule  7,  page  31  ..    $1,330,156  36 

iniscellaneous- Schedule  8,  page  32 393,133  47 

Interest,  Schedule  10,  page  37 112,880  00 

Expenses  of  Special  Real  Estate,  excluding  Interest,  as 

sho^vn  In  Schedule  11,  1st  column,  page  38 97,256  97 

Cash   Balance,  June   30,  1908— Balance   Sheet,  Sched- 
ule 2,  page  6 364,522  66 


$2,297,949  46 
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MEMORANDA  TO   SCHEDULE  2 


The  debit  item  "University,  Lands,  Buildings  and  Equipment— Morningside "  is 
composed  of  the  following: 

Land :    114th    to    116th   Streets,    Amsterdam 

Avenue  and  Broadway $2,022,440  06 

Improvement  of  Grounds 40,952  00     $2,063,392  06 

116th    to    120th    Streets,    Amsterdam 

Avenue  and  Broadway 2,000,000  00 

Improvement  of  Grounds 429,60117       2,429,60117 

Earl  HaU :  Construction 164,844  65 

Engineering  Building:  Construction 284,075  50 

Equipment 20,325  47  304,400  97 

Fayerweather  HaU :        Construction 274,113  67 

Equipment 14,645  43  288,759  10 

Hamilton  Hall :  Construction 463,556  28 

Equipment 23,163  47  486,719  75 

Hartley  Hall :  Construction 335,173  67 

Equipment 15,689  29  350  862  96 

Havemeyer  Hall :  Construction 516,488  62 

Equipment 53,474  86  569,963  48 

Kent  Hall:  Construction 46,605  51 

Library  Building :  Construction 1,106,540  09 

Equipment 97,037  38       1,203,577  47 

Livingston  Hall :  Construction 332,396  98 

Equipment 15,689  29  348,086  27 

Model    House    and    Model    of   Buildings    and 

Grounds 17,877  16 

St.  Paul's  Chapel ;  Construction 264,676  54 

Equipment 29,846  62  294,523  16 

Schermerhorn  Hall :       Construction 457,658  17 

Equipment 35,786  35  493,444  53 

School  of  Journalism 3,898  61 

School  of  Mines  Bldg :     Construction 305,506  29 

Equipment 19,460  85  324,967  14 

University  Hall :  Construction 951,524  21 

Equipment 17,214  26 

Equipment : 

)  Power  House 164,629  45 

1  Gymnasium 43,149  23       1,176,517  15 

Chaplain's  Residence,  No.  528  West  114th  Street.  28,654  25 

aassof  1880  Gates 2,000  00 

Class  of  1881  Flagstaff 4,600  00 

Hamilton  Statue 11,000  00 

Equipment     of    Dining    Boom   and    Kitchen, 

Officers'  Club 1,200  00 

Repairs  and  Equipment  of  Old  Buildings : 

East   Hall 5,113  34 

South  Hall 4,490  42 

WestHaU 10,252  67  19,856  43 

South  Court  Fountains 4,932  88 

The  Great  God  Pan 11,740  00 

Outside  Street  Work 107,140  39 

Expenses  of  Removal 59,987  56 

Interest 339,812  08 

Insurance 3,754  40 

Legal  Expenses 4,291  07 

Assessment,  129th  Street  Sewer 749  25 

Assessment  for  Opening  and  Acquiring  Title  to 

Addition  to  Riverside  Park 7,837  43 

Carried  forward $11,175,596  87 


Brought  forward $11,175,596  87 

Vaults : 

East $30,382  79 

West 37,316  40  r.7,099  19 

$11,243,296  06 
CREDITS 

Award  for  widening  120th  Street 923  50 

Interest  on  deposits  of  tiie  Building  Fund 1 1,332  68 

Intei-est  on  deposits  of  the  Schermerhorn  Build- 
ing Fund 115  00 

Rents  received  from  Old  Buildings 4,510  00 

Sale  of  Old  Bricli 0,019  47  22,899  65 

$ll,220,39ti  41 
Less  overcharge  to  amount  shown  in  Treasurer's 
Report  of  July  1,  1898,  and  subsequently 
adjusted 13,809  28 

$11,206,587  13 


The  credit  item  "  Gifts  and  Legacies  for  the  Purchase  of  Laud  and  Erection  of 
Buildings  "  is  composed  of  the  following : 

Alumni  Memorial  Hall  Gift $100,000  00 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Hamilton  Statue 1,000  00 

Association    of   the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College  (Hamilton 

Statue) 10,000  00 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  Gift 3,250  00 

Beck  (Charles  Bathgate)  Gift 357,085  70 

Changes  in  Chapel  Organ  Gift 500  00 

Clark  ( Edward  Severin)  Gift 11,740  00 

Class  of  1880  G  if  t 2,000  00 

Class  of  1881  Gift 4,000  00 

Cliiss  of  1882  Gift 1,500  00 

Class  of  1883  Gift 3,280  00 

Contributions  to  Bloomingdale  Site 331,150  00 

Contributions  to  Buildings,  College  of  Physicians  and   Sur- 
geons   71,55105 

Dodge(MarcellusHartleyDodgeandHelenHartley Jenkins)  Gift  350,000  00 

Dodge  (William  E.)  Gift 104,950  82 

Fayerweather  Legacy 330,894  03 

Hamilton  Hall  Gift 506,796  49 

Haveineyer  Gift 414,20(i  65 

Lewisohn  Gift 250,000  00 

Low  Library  Gift 1,100,G:!0  32 

Memorial  Windows  Gifts,  St.  Paul's  Chapel 10,000  00 

Model  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  Gift 17,047  70 

St.  Paui'aChapel  Gift 250,000  00 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Furniture  (Anonymous  Gift) 2,840  62 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  Organ  and  Case  Gifts 26,500  00 

Schermerhorn  Gift 458,133  18 

Sloan  Torcheres  Gift 6,000  00 

South  Court  Fountain  Gift 4,932  88 

South  Field  Fund 54,707  00 

Stabler  Gift 1,200  00 

Stetson  Gift 10,000  00 

Torcheres  for  School  of  Mines  Building  Gift 1,000  00 

Vanderbilt  Gift 350,000  00 

Yillard  Legacy 50,000  00 

$5,259,311  44 
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GENERAL  INCOME  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

EENTS: 

Upper  and  Lower  Estates  *$459,593  75 

No.  18  East  16th  Street 6,000  00 

Farm  at  Morris,  Conn 250  00 

Interest  on  Rents 942  63 

§466,786  38 

Less  Rent  Allowances  paid  in  1906-7,  5,696  50 


$461,089  88 


FEES : 

Morningside : 

Late  Eegistration $1,045  00 

Matriculation 4,375  00 

Tuition 338,204  01 

Examination  for  Degrees 13,190  00 

Special  Examination 2,450  00 

Gymnasium 12,715  50 

371,979  51 

Locker  Keys 334  00 

Rooms  in  Residence  Halls 68,023  05 

CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons : 

Matriculation 360  00 

Tuition 69,537  32 

Special  Examination 435  00 

Graduation 1,950  00 

Post  Graduate 348  00 

72,630  32 

Summer  Course  in  Geodesy 480  00 

Summer  Coui-se  in  Surveying 5,722  00 

Summer  Session,  1907 : 

Morningside 46,467  50 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons       1,490  00        47,957  50 

SUNDRIES: 

Other  Receipts  from  Students : 

Supplies  and  Material  (See  Memo- 
randa to  Schedule  3) : 

Morningside 14,447  33 

College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons         2,578  08 

17,025  41 

Books  and  Library  Fines 467  04 

Barnard  CoUege : 

Salaries 76,650  00 

Electric  Current 1,296  10 

Steam  Heat  and  Power 4,235  00 

82,181  10 

Teachers  College : 

Salaries 6,400  00 

Interest : 

On  General  Investments 11,724  40 

On  Deposits  of  General  Funds 1,232  21 

12,956  61 


567,126  38 


Carried  forward $119,030  16     $1,028,216  26 

♦  Unadjusted  Rents  of  expired  leases  not  includer".. 
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Brought  forward .... 
8UNDB,nSS—C(»itinvsd : 

Pulitzer  Scholarship  Fund : 

Unexpended  Income  (Finance 
Committee  Uesolution,  Oct.  17, 
1907) 

Miscellaneous : 

Advertising 703  04 

Diplomas 25  00 

Income  from  Commons 1,029  58 

Laboratory  Privileges 296  29 

Meter  Tests,  Department  of  Elec- 

triciil  Engineering,  1907-8 1,512  17 

Road  Tests,  Department  of  Civil 

Engineering 8  00 

Sexennial  Catalogue 1,126  44 

Telephone  Receipts,  59th  St 500  95 

Telephone  Service 4,824  12 

Tennis  Tickets,  sales 1,249  90 

Troy  Gift 2  00 

Univei-sity  Catalogue 39  50 

Waste  ]SIaterial,  sales 546  23 

West  Hall  Account 305  00 

General  Income  for  the  year 

Deduct  Ai-rears  of  Rents,  1907-8 

Deduct  Fees  for  1907-08,  received  in 
190G-7 

Oeneral  Income  collected  in  1907-9  — 


$119,030  16      $1,028,216  26 


1,006  58 


13,068  22 

133,104  96 

9,076  96 

$1,161,321  22 

25  75 

$1,152,218  51 


MEMORANDA  TO  SCHEDULE  3 


The  item  "Supplies  and  Material:  Morningside : "  under  "Sundries,"  comprises 
material  furnished  to  students  in 

Architecture $        37  03 

Chemistry. 10,769  93 

Civil  Engineering 226  00 

Electrical  Eugineeriug 31  46 

Mechanical  Engineering 975  20 

Metallurgy 170  54 

and  Electric  Light  and  Breakage  in 

Hartley  Hall 1,150  68 

Livingston  Hall 1,086  49 

$14,447  33 


The  item  "Supplies  and  Material:  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons :"  under 
'Sundries,"  comprises  material  furnished  to  students  in 

Anatomy $780  90 

Biological  Chemistry 1,159  26 

Pathology 14  30 

Pharmaceutics 32  62 

Physiology 399  00 

Surgery 192  00 

$2,578  08 
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GIFTS,  LEGACIES    AND  OTHER   RECEIPTS  FOR    DESIGNATED 

PURPOSES 

ADDITIONS  TO  SPECIAL  FUNDS: 

Legacy  of  Lura  Currier,  to  establish  tlie  Natlianial 

Currier  Fund  in  the  Library $50,000  00 

Gift  of  General  H.  "W.  Carpentier  to  augment  the 

James  S.  Carpentier  Fund 12,500  00 

Gift  of  the  children  of  the  late  Eev.  Orlando  Harri- 

man,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  to  establish 

the  Reverend  Orlando  Harriman  Fund 100,000  00 

Anonymous,  to  establish  the  Indo-Iranian  Fund 15,000  00 

Legacy  of  the  late  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  to  establish, 

in  memory  of    his   friend,  the  William  Mitchell 

Fellowship  Fund  in  Letters  and  Science 10,000  00 

Phoenix  Legacy : 

From  sale  of  real  estate,  etc 3,872  64 

Gift  of  Mrs.  George  G.  Wheelock  and  Mr.  William  H. 

Wheelock,   to  establish  the  George  G.  Wheelock 

Fund 5,000  00       $196,372  64 

GIFTS   AND  LEGACIES    FOR  THE  PURCHASE   OF 
LAND  AND  ERECTION  OF  BUILDINGS : 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  to 

provide  the  Hamilton  Statue _ 10,000  00 

Charles  Bathgate  Beck,  Estate  of : 

Interest 1,105  92 

Edward  Severin  Clark,  to  provide  the  Exedra  of  the 

Statue  of  The  Great  God  Pan 11,740  00 

Class  of  1883,  Arts  and  Mines,  to  provide  Torcheres 

in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel 3,280  00 

Hamilton  Hall  Gift: 

Interest 1,374  12 

South  Court  Fountains : 

Anonymous 933  88  28,432  92 

SPECIAL  MAINTENANCE  FUND :  Donated  by 

Alexander  Smith  Cochran 5,000  00 

MarceUus  Hartley  Dodge 5,000  00 

Clarence  H.  Mackay 5,000  00 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn 5,000  00 

Wm.  K.  VanderbUt 5,000  00  25,000  00 

OTHER  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES : 

Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  for  Alumni  Association  Fellowships 1,000  00 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  for 

the  Alumni  Association  Prize 50  00 

Anonymous,  for  current  needs,  subject  to  the  direction 

of  the  President,  1908-9 30,000  00 

Anonymous : 

Through  Professor  Adolphe  Cohn,  for 

French  Lecture  Fund 860  00 

Through  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  for  Medical  and  Surgical 
Nursing  Fund 50  00 


Carried  forward $110  00    $31,050  00        $249,805  56 
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Brought  forward $110  00  $31  050  00        $249.805  56 

OTHER  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES— C<»«^i««^</ 

Clinical  Facilities,  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear 

and  Throat  Hospital 884  00 

Pharmacolojfical  Laboratory  Equip- 
ment   600  00 

To  enable  certain  specified  students  to 

complete  their  courses 1,250  00 

For    Special    Fund,    Department    of 

Anatomy 1,200  00        3,244  00 

Felix  Adler  Professorship  Fund,  for  Sal- 
aries in  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology 2.500  00 

American  School  of  Archeology  in  Palestine : 

Prof.  John  D.  Prince 50  00 

James  Speyer 50  00            100  00 

Biochemical  Research  Fund : 

L.  B.  Bangs $10  00 

H.  B.  Bayles 1  00 

Joachim  Brennglass 10  00 

J.  S.  Brown 5  00 

Herbert  S.  Carter 10  00 

W.  S.  Gai-dner 1  00 

Through  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Gies 10  00 

A.  L.  Goodman 10  00 

Forbes  Hawkes 5  00 

James  R.  Hayden 10  00 

D.  M.  Henning 10  00 

Francis  Huber 25  00 

George  T.  Jackson 25  00 

E.  G.  Janeway 50  00 

J.  E.  Jan^Tin 5  00 

H.  Lewis  Lark 5  00 

C.  T.  Lark 5  00 

L.  Tressler  Lark 5  00 

G.  Alfred  Lawrence 5  00 

E.  J.  McKnight 5  00 

Walter  Mendelson 5  00 

Joseph  A.  Miller 2  00 

Henry  Parke 10  00 

Wm.  M.  Polk 25  00 

E.  B.  Potter 1  00 

J.  M.  Rice 25  00 

T.H.Rockwell 5  00 

C.  O.  Sahler 2  00 

Charles  H.  Sprague 2  00 

Henry  L.  Taylor 1  00 

John  S.  Thatcher 25  00 

George  Van  Wagener 10  00 

Robert  M.  Vermilye 5  00 

Adolph  Waechter 3  00 

H.  B.  Wilcox 5  00 

Interest 37  53           375  53 

Carried  forward $37,269  53        $249,805  56 
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Brought  forward $37,268  53        $249,805  56 

OTHER  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES— Continued 
Catherine  Wolf  Bruce  Fund : 

Rutherfurd  Stuyvesant $1,000  00 

Interest 213  91      $1,213  91 

Carnegie  Foundation  Grants :    Retiring  Allowance  to 

E.  H.  Castle 1,670  00 

George  F.  Fisher 1,820  00 

F.R.  Hutton 2,570  00 

John  B.  Moore 1,250  00 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Rees 1,350  00 

Mrs.  Marie  A.  Underwood 522  13        9,182  13 

H.  "W.  Carpentier,  of  the  Class  of  '48,  for  purposes  of 

the  Bergh  Fund 4,000  00 

Choi  Engineering  Laboratory,  Tests,  etc 2,990  48 

Columbia  Table  at  Zoological  Station,  Naples;  James 

Speyer,  Isaac  N.  Seligman  and  Paul  M.  Warburg. .  250  00 

Prof.  F.  B.  Crocker,  for  Salaries,  Department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering 1,700  00 

William  C.  Demorest,  of  the  Class  of  '81,  for  Expenses 

of  the  President's  olSce 250  00 

Electrical  Engineering :    Meter  Tests  1908-9  : 

New  York  City  for  testing  meters 625  00 

Electro-Chemical  Laboratory  Equipment  Fund  : 

Interest 27  23 

Through  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  for  xjurposes  of  the  American 

Mathematical  Society 50  00 

Mrs.  James  W.  Gerard,  for  Marcus  Daly  Scholarship. .        1,000  00 

Archer   M.   Huntington,    for  salaries  in  Department 

of  Anthropologj' 500  00 

Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp,  balance  of  gift  to  him  by  a  number 
of  his  old  students  in  commemoration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  his  fifteenth  year  as  a  Professor. 
Credited  to  Department  of  Geology 108  33 

Benjamin  B.  Lawrence,  for  Lawrence  Annual  Scholar- 
ship in  Jlining  Engineering 250  00 

Library: 

Dr.  M.  T.  Bush,  for  Special  Fund $50  00 

James  Loeb,  for  James  Loeb  Fund 175  00 

William   G.  Low,  for  WUliam  G.  Low 

Fund 250  00  475  00 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  McQymonds,  for  the  Louis 

K.  McClymonds  Scholarship 650  00 


Carried  forward $60  54161        $249,805  56 
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Brought  forward $60,541  61        $249,805  56 

OTHER  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES— 0>n//«a^<^ 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Special  Fund : 

JamesDouglas $2,500  00 

D.  Willis  James,  Estate  of 2,500  00 

Nichols  Copper  Co 2,500  00 

Interest 226  21     7,726  21 

"William  Barclay  Parsons,  for  Additional 

Equipment,  Department  of  Physics —  100  00 

Joseph  Piilitzer,  for  Pulitzer  Scholarships..  9,400  00 

Research  on  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia : 
Committee  on  the  Boas  Anniversary 

Volume $90  00 

Berthold  Laufer 32  01 

Homer  E.  Sargent 500  00  622  01 

Prof.  J.  E.  Spingam,  to  maintain  the  Belles- 

Lettres  Prizes 100  00 

State  of  New  York,  to  aid  Blind  Students. .  600  00 

United    States    Post    Office    Department, 

towards  salary   of  Postmaster  at  the 

University 275  00 

Wawepex  Society,  for  the  John  D.  Jones 

Scholarship 200  00 

Western  Electrical  Instrument  Co.,  gift  of 

Voltmeter 15  00  79,579  8.3 

S.329,.385  .39 
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Expenditures, 
1907-1908 

Brought  Forward $202,295  13 

(')  Transferred  to  Barnard  Medal  Account $    40  00 

C')  Transferred  to  Principal  of  James S.  Carpentier Fund..  12,500  00 

(')  Center  Fund:  Charged  off  to  Premium  Account 58  40 

(*)  Transferred  to  "Miscellaneous  Payments," 
Schedule  8,  first  item : 

BerghFund $  4,000  00 

Dean  Lung  Fund 4,000  00 

Pulitzer  Fund  for  Journalism 39,940  00 

SeidlFund 480  00 

Trowbridge  Fund 500  00 

WaringFunds 4,000  00  52,920  00        $  65,518  40 

$136,776  72 

(6)  Total  Income,  $8,964.08,  of  which  $1,006.58  was  transferred  to 
General  Income  of  the  Corporation  by  order  Finance  Com- 
mittee, October  17,  1907. 

(')  Phoenix  Legacy :  Payments : 

Astronomy :  Departmental  Appropriation $    199  39 

Astronoinj' :  Measuring  Machine 175  00 

Botany :  Departmental  Appropriation 599  91 

Chemistry:  Supplies 5,999  96 

Civil  Engineering :  Departmental  Appropriation 339  94 

Electx'ical  Engineering:  Departmental  Appropriation  1,497  70 

Electrical  Engineering:  Equipment  Fund 506  65 

Engineering  Draughting :  Drawing 198  23 

Geology :  Departmental  Appropriation 498  64 

Mechanical  Engineering :  Departmental  Appropria- 
tion    497  75 

Mechanical  Engineering :  Summer  Coui-se 500  00 

Mechanical  Engineering :  Research  Apparatus 200  00 

Metallurgy:   Departmental  Appropriation 750  00 

Mineralogy:  Departmental  Appropriation 399  90 

Mining :  Departmental  Appropriation 2,000  00 

Physics :  Experimental :   Laboratory  Helper 600  00 

Physics:  Experimental:  Departmental  Appropriation  750  00 

Physics :  Experimental :  New  Equipment 2,999  44 

Physics :  Mathematical :  Apparatus 249  96 

Zoology :  Departmental  Appropriation 2,595  36          $21,557  83 

(')  Includes  proceeds  from  sale  of  books  on  "China  and  the  Chinese."  34  72 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS 

INVESTMENTS: 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Mary  E.  Graydon $48,750  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Leopold  Kauf mann 2,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Wm.  H.  Van  den  Burg 5,000  00 

Phoenix  Legacy :  Sale  of  "  Rights  " 1,095  93          $56,84o  93 

ENDOWMENT  FUND : 

Sale  of  building  and  lot  No.  35  West  47th  Street.. .  65,000  00 

STUDENTS'  LOAN  FUND  : 

Students'  Notes  paid 128  00 

Interest  on  Students'  Notes 6  15 

Interest  on  Deposits 192  55                 326  70 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS : 

Sale  of  Books  "  Problem  of  Monopoly  " 58  G2 

ADVANCE  FEES,  1908-09: 

Morningside  Heights 109  00 

College  of  Physicians  &  Surgeons 250  00  359  00 

DEPOSITS  FOR  APPARATUS  42,802  78 

DEPOSITS  FOR  KEYS 1,075  90 

ARREARS  OF  RENT : 

1905-1906  Receipts 4,293  00 

1906-1907  Receipts 5,385  50  9,678  50 

8176,147  43 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAYMENTS 

CHARGEABLE  AGAINST  INCOME  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS : 

Mrs.  Anton  Seidl  (Seidl  Fund) $480  00 

Mrs.    "William  P.  Trowbridge   (Trow- 
bridge Fund) 500  00 

Mrs.  George  E.  Waring  (Waring  Fund)  2,000  00 

Miss  Effle  Blunt  Waring  (Waring  Fund)  2,000  00 

Bergh  Fund 4,000  00 

Dean  Lung  Fund 4,000  00 

Journalism  Fund 39,940  00       $52,920  00 

INVESTilENTS  IN  PERSONAL  SECURITIES : 

Special  Funds : 
Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Harry  M.  Austin 

on  No.  35  West  47th  Street $55,000  00 

Received  from  the  children  of  the  late 
Rev.  Orlando  Harriman,  as  an  in- 
vestment of  the  Reverend  Orlando 
Harriman  Fund: 
$5,000  Union  Pacific  B.R.  Go's.  20 
year  4sS  Convertible  Gold  Bonds, 

due  1927 $50,000  00 

$50,000  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  R.R.  Co.'s  Q%  Convertible 
Debentiire  Bonds,  25^  p'd 12,500  00         62,500  00 

Received  from  an  anonymous  donor, 

as   an  investment   of    the  Indo- 

Iranian  Fund : 

$15,000  Corporate  Stock  of  the  City 

of  New  York,  due  1957,  at  4^. . . .  15,000  00 

Received  from  Mrs.  George  G.  Whee- 

lock  and  Mr.  William  H.  Wheelock, 

as    an  investment  of  the  George 

G.  Wheelock  Fund : 

$5,000    Rhode    Island    Suburban 

Railway  Co's.  4:%  First  Mortgage 

Gold  Bonds,  due  1950 5,000  00      137,500  00 

UNIVERSITY,  MOBNINGSIDE: 
LAND,  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT : 

Development  of  South  Field $508  17 

Hamilton  Statue 11,000  00 

Hamilton  Hall,  Construction. 80,298  17 

Hamilton  Hall,  Equipment 158  41 

Hartley  HaU,  Construction 304  13 

Kent  Hall,  Construction 28,878  69 

Livingston  Hall,  Construction 1,853  10 

Power  House  Equipment 4,856  56 

St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Construction 2,811  51 

South  Court  Fountains 1,274  57 

The  Great  God  Pan 11,740  00 

Torcheres  for  St.  Paul's  Chapel 3,280  00 

Torcheres  for  School  of  Mines  Building  1,000  00 
University    Hall :    Lining   Swimming 

Pool  and  Installing  Lights 3,68129      151,644  60 

Carried  forward $342,064  90 
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Brought  forward f  342,004  60 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COTIBSE— Morris,  Conw.  : 

Improvementa 1,793  38 

ENDOWMENT  FUND : 

Commission,  Taxes,  etc.,  in  sale  of 
house  and  lot  No.  35  West  47th 
Street 1,568  18 

STUDENTS  LOAN  FUND : 

Advanced  to  Students  on  their  notes 

INSURANCE,  1908-1909 

INSURANCE,  1909-1910 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1908: 

Momingside  Heights 

College  of  Physicians  &  Surgeons 

DEPOSITS  FOR  APPARATUS: 

Refund 

DEPOSITS  FOR  KEYS: 

Refund 916  60 

$393,133  47 


975  00 

318  93 

318  92 

$2,851  98 

278  16 

3.130  14 

43,047  72 
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INTEREST   ACCOUNT 

INTEREST  PAID: 

On  Bloomingdale  Site  Mortgage $40,000  00 

On  Columbia  (College  3%  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  54,240  00 

On  Loubat  Annuity  Mortgage 17,920  00 

On  Chaplain's  Residence  Mortgages 720  00 


$112,880  OO 


DEDUCT  INTEREST  APPORTIONED  to  Special 
Real  Estate  Account,  as  follows : 

Gaillard-Loubat  Library  Endowment  Fund..  23,986  95 

88,893  05 
GIFT,  1901,  for  Interest  Account,  1907-1908 1,000  00 

$87,893  05 
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SPECIAL  REAL  ESTATE  ACCOUNT 

WILLIAMSBItlDQE  PROPERTY: 

June  30, 1907— To  Balance Dr.       $164,893  82 

June  30, 1908— To  Deficit  Income Dr.  3,309  15 

To  Balance,  Dr $168,202  97 

LOUBAT  PROPERTY-503-11  BROADWAY: 

June  30, 1907— To  Balance Dr.       $613,573  88 

June  30, 1908— By  Surplus  Income Cr.  3,813  35 

To  Balance,  Dr $609,760  53 
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SUMMARY 

EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES  AND   ADMINISTRATION: 

Current  Expenses  chargeable  against  General 
Income  of  the  Corporation  for  1907-8  (Sum- 
mary of  Schedule  7,  first  column,  page  31). . .  $1,117,740  14 

Interest  Account:    Debit  balance  (Schedule  10, 

page  37) 87,893  05       $1,206,633  19 

General  Income  for  1907-8,  (Schedule  3,  page  10)     1,161,321  23 

Special  Maintenance  Fund    (Schedule  4,  third 

item,  pagel2) 25,000  00         1,186,32122 


Deficit,  1907-8 819,311  97 
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PRINCIPAL  OF  SPECIAL  FINDS 

ERNEST  KEMPTON  ADAMS  FUND  FOR  PHYSICAL  RESEARCH: 

Gift  of  Edward  D.  Adams,  in  memory  of  his  son,  the  late  Ernest 

Kempton  Adams.    Established  1904 150,000  00 

AVERY  ARCHITECTURAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Samuel  P.  Avery  and  Mary  Ogden  Avery  in  memory  of 
their  deceased  son,  Henry  Ogden  Avery.  The  income  of  the 
fund  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to  archi- 
tecture, decorations  and  allied  arts.    Established  1890 30,000  00 

BARNARD  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  the  late  President  Barnard  to  establish  the  "  Bar- 
nard Fellowship  for  encouraging  Scientific  Research. "  Estab- 
lished 1889 10,000  00 

BARNARD  LIBRARY  FUND: 

The  residuary  estate  of  the  late  President  Barnard  was  left  to 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  to  constitute  a  fund  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Barnard  Fund  for  the  Increase  of  the  Li- 
brary," the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books,  especially  those  relating  to  physical  and  astronom- 
ical science  ;  but  out  of  the  income  of  this  fund  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  is  to  be  applied  in  procuring  a  gold  medal 
of  the  bullion  value  of  not  less  than  $200,  to  be  styled  the 
"Barnard  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service  to  Science,"  to  be 
awarded  every  five  years  on  the  judgment  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  of  the  United  States.  The  medal  will  be 
next  awarded  in  June,  1910.    Established  1889 59,501  64 

MARGARET  BARNARD  FUND : 

The  residuary  estate  of  the  late  Margaret  Barnard,  widow  of  the 
late  President  Barnard,  was  left  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College,  "to  augment  the  sum  left  by  my  late  husband." 
Established  1892 16,231  67 

BECK  FUNDS : 

The  late  Charles  Bathgate  Beck  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $10,000 
to  be  applied  as  follows :  $2,000  to  found  one  free  scholar- 
ship, the  income  to  be  applied  "to  the  free  yearly  tuition  and 
education  iu  said  College  of  one  student  forever,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  rules  of  said  College  and  said 
Trustees  shall  presci-ibe."  The  income  of  the  remaining 
$8,000  to  be  used  for  an  annual  prize  "to  the  student  in  the 
Law  School  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  Real 
Estate  Law."    Established  1899. 

Beck  Scholarship  Fund $2,000  00 

Beck  Prize  Fund $8,000  00  10,000  00 

Carried  forward , $175,733  31 
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Brought  forward $175,733  31 

JULIUS  BEER  LECTURE  FUND  : 

Legacy  of  the  late  Julius  Beer,    Established  1903 10,000  00 

BENNETT  PRIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  income,  or  a  medal  of  equal 
value,  to  be  given  for  "an  essay  in  EngUsh  prose  upon  some 
subject  of  contemporaneous  interest  in  the  domestic  or  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States."    Established  1893 1,000  00 

HENRY  BERGH  FUND : 

Anonymous  Gift,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  inculcating  of  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  consideration  toward  the  lower  ani- 
mals.   Established  1907 100,000  00 

BLUMENTHAL  ENDOWMENT  FUND : 

Gift  of  Greorge  Blumenthal  for  the  endowment  of  a  Chair  of 

Politics.    Established  1906 100,075  00 

BUNNER  PRIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  the  income  to 
be  used  to  provide  every  year  the  "  H.  C.  Bunner  Medal,"  to 
be  given  to  the  student  who  shall  present  the  best  essay  on  an 
assigned  subject  in  American  Literature.    Established  1896..  1,000  00 

RICHARD  BUTLER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Richard  Butler  in  memory  of  her  deceased  husband, 
Richard  Butler,  open  to  students  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Established  1903 5,000  00 

CAMPBELL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  $3,000  each  from  Miss  Maria  L.  Campbell  and  Miss  Cath- 
erine B.  Campbell  for  the  establishment  of  two  scholarships 
in  the  College,  in  memory  of  Robert  B.  Campbell,  of  the  class 
of  1844,  and  Henry  P.  Campbell,  of  the  class  of  1847.  Estab- 
lished 1900  6,000  00 

EDWARD  B,  CARPENTIER  FUND : 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Williamson  for  the  endowment  of  a  "  Pro- 
fessorship, or  an  endowed  lectureship,  on  the  origins  and 
growth  of  civilizations  among  men."    Established  1906 150,000  00 

JAMES  S.  CARPENTIER  FUND  : 

Gift  from  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  to  establish  a  fund  in  mem- 
ory of  his  brother,  James  S.  Carpentier,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
LawSchool.    Established  1903 175,000  00 

R.  S.  CARPENTIER  FUND : 

Gift  from  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  towards  a  professorship  in 
the  Medical  School,  in  memory  of  Reuben  S.  Carpentier. 
Estabhshed  1904 100,000  00 

CENTER  FUND : 

Gift  of  Mary  E.  Ludlow,  in  memory  of  her  son,  the  late  Robert 
Center,  the  income  to  be  applied  either  to  the  salary  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Music,  or  to  be  used  in  any  one  or  more  of  these 
ways  or  such  other  ways  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trus- 
tees tend  most  effectively  to  elevate  the  standard  of  musical 
instruction  in  the  United  States,  and  to  offer  the  most  favor- 
able opportunities  for  acquiring  instruction  of  the  highest 
order.    Estabhshed  1896 178,046  50 

Carried  forward $1,001,854  81 
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Brought  forward $1,001,854  81 

CHANLER  PRIZE  FUND : 

Bequest  of  J.  Winthrop  Chanler,  of  the  class  of  1847,  to  found 
an  annual  prize  for  "the  best  original  manuscript  essay  In 
Englisli  prose  on  the  History  of  Civil  Govenimoiit  of  Amer- 
ica, or  some  other  historical  subject."    Estublishcd  1877 1,000  00 

CLARK  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Bequest  of  the  late  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  formerly  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  discovery  of  new  facts  in  medical  science. 
First  prize  bestowed  October  1,  1894 14,000  00 

CLASS  OF  184G  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  friend,  1902 10,000  00 

COLUMBIA  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Established  by  the  Trustees  for  a  traveling  fellowship  in  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture  in  recognition  of  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  of  the  class  of  1868,  to  this 
Department.  The  fellowship  is  awarded  in  even-numbered 
years.    Established  1889 13,000  00 

E.  B.  CONVERS  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Alice  Convers  and  Miss  Clara  B.  Convers  to  endow, 
in  memory  of  their  brother,  Ebenezer  Buckingham  Convers, 
of  the  class  of  1866,  a  prize  in  the  Columbia  Law  School.  Es- 
tablished 1906 1,000  00 

COTHEAL  FUND : 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  R.  Swords  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Lawrence  as  a 
memorial  to  their  brother,  Alexander  I.  Cotheal,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the  pui-chase  of  books  in  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, or  relating  to  Oriental  countries.    Established  1896..  6,000  00 

NATHANIEL  CURRIER  FUND: 

Legacy  of  Lura  Currier,  to  establish  the  Nathaniel  Currier  Fund, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Library.    Established  1908 50,000  00 

CURTIS  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  George  William  Curtis  Memorial  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  fellowship  in  the  School  of  Political  Science  in  Colum- 
bia University,  to  bear  the  name  and  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  George  William  Curtis;  the  holder  of  the 
fellowship  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
government,  with  a  special  view  to  its  application  to  the 
then  existing  condition  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State 
or  City  of  New  York,  and  to  publish  a  monograph  on  some 
subject  relating  to  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  United 
States,  etc.    Established  1899 10,000  00 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS  MEDALS  FUND : 

Gift  from  an  associate  of  George  William  Curtis  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  work,  1902 1,000  00 

Carried  forward $1,107,854  81 
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Brought  forward $1,107,854  81 

DaCOSTA  professorship  FUXD  : 

The  late  Charles  M.  DaCosta,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1855, 
bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  §100,000. 
Of  this  sum,  the  Trustees,  on  October  6,  1S91,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  in  the  Department  of  Biology,  set  apart 
$80,000,  which  has  been  increased  by  the  profits  of  certain 
investments  to 86,578  83 

EDWARD  A.  DARLIXG  PRIZE  FUXD : 

Bequest  of  the  late  Edward  A.  Darling,  formerly  Sui)erintendent 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  income  to  be  awarded  as  a 
prize  each  year  at  Commencement  to  that  student  of  the 
senior  class  in  Engineering  whose  work  during  his  coiirse  of 
study  is  voted  by  his  classmates  to  have  been  the  most  honest 
and  thorough.    Established  1903 1,000  00 

DEAX  LITXG  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  CHIXESE  Fr^"D : 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  friend  to  found  a  department  of  Chinese 
Languages.  Literatures,  ReUgion  and  Law,  and  especially  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  to  be  known  as  the  Dean 
Lung  Professorship  of  Chinese.    Established  1901 213,000  00 

DRISLER  CLASSICAL  FUXD : 

Gift  of  Seth  Low,  formerly  President  of  the  University,  for  the 
endowment  of  the  '"Henry  Drisler  Qassical  Fund"  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  maps,  charts,  busts  and  such  other  eqmp- 
ment  as  will  tend  to  make  instruction  in  the  classics  more 
interesting  and  effective.     Established  1894 10,000  00 

DYCK^lAX  FUXD : 

Gift  of  Isaac  ilichael  Dyekman  in  memory  of  his  uncles.  Dr. 
Jacob  Dyekman  and  Dr.  James  Dyekman,  both  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  to  establish  the  "  Dyekman  Fund 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Biological  Research,"  "the  interest 
derived  therefrom  to  be  devoted  annually  to  such  object  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  gift,  as  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent."   EstabUshed  1899 10,000  00 

EARLE  PRIZE  FTXD : 

Gift  of  the  Earle  ilemorial  Committee  to  establish  the  Earle 

Prize  in  aassics.    Established  1907 897  37 

EATON  PROFESSORSHIP  irTN'D : 

Legacy  from  the  late  Dorman  B.  Eaton  to  endow  and  maintain 
a  P*rof  ^sorship  of  Municipal  Science  and  Administration  in 
theCoUege.    EstabUshed  1903 100,000  00 

GARTH  MEMORIAL  FUXD : 

Gift  of  Horace  E.  Garth  to  ^tabUsh  a  fellowship  in  Political 
Economy  in  memory  of  his  son,  the  late  Granville  "W.  Garth. 
Established  1904 16,250  00 

GEBHARD  FTTNT): 

Bequest  of  Frederick  Gebhard  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Ger- 
man Language  and  Literature.    Established  1843 20,000  00 

Carried  forward $1,565,579  01 
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firought  forward $1,565,379  01 

GERMAN  LECTUEE  FTXD : 

Gifts  for  an  endowment  for  Public  Lectures  in  German  at  the 
University,  the  income  to  be  used  for  advertising,  printing, 
slides,  etc.    Established  1901 1,000  00 

GUSTAV  GOTTHEIL  LECTURESHIP  FUND : 

Gift  from  Temple  Emanu-El  to  establish  this  lectureship,  the 
holder  of  which  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Professors  in  the 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Trustees.    Established  1903 10,000  00 

CORNELIUS  HEENEY  GOTTSBERGER  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Bequest  of  Ellen  Josephine  Banker  to  establish  a  fellowship  to 
bear  the  name  and  be  in  memory  of  her  deceased  brother, 
Cornelius  Heeney  Gottsberger.    Established  1904 9,500  00 

REVEREND  ORLANDO  HAEKIMAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  children  of  the  late  Reverend  Orlando  Harriman.  of 
the  Class  of  18:55,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  the  income, 
until  further  action  by  the  Trustees,  to  be  applied  to  the 
salary  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  aud  English.  Established 
1908 100,000  00 

HARSEN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Founded  by  the  late  Jacob  Hai-sen,  M.D.,  in  1859,  the  income  to 
be  given  in  pi-izes.  Under  an  order  of  the  N.  Y.  Supreme 
Court  in  1903,  the  income  is  thereafter  to  be  used  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  Medical  School,  to  be  known  as  the  Hai-sen 
Scholarships 31,114  10 

ILLIG  rUTND: 

Bequest  of  TTilliam  C.  Illig,  of  the  Class  of  1882,  School  of  Mines, 
the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  students  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  have  merite<l 
the  same  by  commendable  proficiency  in  such  scientific  sub- 
jects as  the  Faculty  may  designate.    Established  1898 2,000  00 

INDO-IRANIAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  to  found  this  Fund,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Department  of  Indo- 
Iranian  Languages.    Established  1908 15,000  00 

JACOBI  WARD  FUND : 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  '•  to  endow  a  ward  for  children  in 
the  Roosevelt  Hospital."  Established  in  1899  as  a  memorial 
to  the  donors  wife  and  in  honor  of  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi 50,000  00 

LAW  BOOK  TRUST  FTTSU  : 

Created  by  act  of  the  Trtistees  on  March  5. 1900,  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Alexander  Cole's  gift  ($1,500),  John  J.  Jenkins 
Legacy  ($500);  John  McKeon  Fund  ($1,000).  Samson  Simpson 
Fund  (Si. 000)  and  Edgar  J.  Nathan  Gift  ($250).  the  income 
to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  law  books,  and  by  act  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  October  2,  1907,  by  adding  the  Payne 
Law  Gift  ($1,000) 5.250  00 

Carried  forward $1,789,443  H 
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Brought  forward $1,789,443  11 

LOUBAT  PUND : 

Gift  of  Joseph  P.  Loubat  for  prizes  to  be  given  every  five  years 
for  works  in  the  English  Language  on  the  History,  Geography, 
Archasology,  Ethnology,  Philology  or  Numismatics  of  North 
America.  First  prize,  $1,000;  second  prize,  $400.  Estab- 
lished 1892 7,000  00 

LOUBAT  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  from  Joseph  F.  Loubat  to  estabUsh  the  Loubat  Professor- 
ship in  American  Archseology.    Established  1903 100,000  00 

MATHEMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Hoyt,  to  establish  this  fund  in  memory  of 
her  nephew,  John  Dash  van  Buren,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1905. 
EstabUshed  1906 5,000  00 

McKIM  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Charles  F.  McKim  for  two  traveling  fellowships  in  the 
Department  of  Architecture.  The  fellowships  are  awarded 
in  odd-numbered  years.    Established  in  1889 20,000  00 

MEMBER  OF  CLASS  OF  '85  FUND : 

Gift  of  Grant  Squires,  of  the  class  of  1885,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  every  five  years  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  sociolog- 
ical investigation  that  promises  results  of  a  scientific  value. 
Established  1895 1,050  00 

GUY  B.  MILLER  FUND  : 

Bequest  of  the  late  Guy  B.  Miller,  of  the  class  of  1898,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  general  purposes  of  the  Medical 
School.    EstabUshed  1904 10,000  00 

WILLIAM  MITCHELL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  of  the  late  Benjamin  D.  Silliman  to  establish,  in  honor  and 
memory  of  his  friend,  William  Mitchell,  deceased,  the  William 
Mitchell  Fellowship  Fund  in  Letters  or  Science.  Established 
1908 10,000  00 

MOFFAT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  WiUiam  B.  Moffat,  M.D.,  of  the  class  of  1838,  "  for 
the  purpose  of  one  or  more  scholarships  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  one  or  more  indigent  students."  Established 
1862 2,000  00 

MOSENTHAL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Joseph  Mosenthal,  to  found  a  fel- 
lowship in  Music.    Established  1898 7,500  00 

PERKINS  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  WUlard  B.  Perkins,  the  income  to  be  expended  every 
four  years  for  a  traveling  fellowship  in  the  Architectural  De- 
partment. Established  1898.  The  fellowship  will  be  next 
awarded  in  June,  1910 5,700  00 

Carried  forward $1,957,693  11 
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Brought  forward $1,957,693  11 

PHILOLEXIAN  CENTENNIAL  WASHINGTON  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  to  the  Philolexian  Society  from  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  of  the 
class  of  1864,  the  accumulated  income  to  be  expended  every 
four  years  for  a  duplicate  of  the  life-size  bronze  bust  of 
George  Washington,  modeled  from  life  at  Mount  Vernon,  by 
Jean  Antoine  Houdon.  Bust  to  be  cast  at  the  Barbedienne 
Foundry,  Paris,  France,  and  to  be  given  to  that  member  of 
the  Philolexian  Society,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
of  the  University,  the  President  of  the  Society  and  a  third 
man  of  their  choosing,  shall  be  deemed  most  worthy,  upon  his 
delivery  of  an  original  patriotic  address.    Established  1902...  1,000  00 

PHILOLEXIAN  PRIZE  FUND : 

From  the  Philolexian  Society,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  the  Society 

for  prizes.    Established  1903-4 1,376  80 

PHCENIX  LEGACY : 

On  account  of  one-third  part  of  the  residuary  estate  of  the  late 
Stephen  "VNTiitney  Phoenix,  bequeathed  to  Columbia  College  in 
1881 191,584  82 

ALEXANDER  MONCRIEF  PROUDFIT  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  the  late  Alexander  Moncrief  Proudflt,  of  the  class 
of  189-,  to  found  a  fellowship  for  the  encouragement  of 
study  in  English  Literature,  to  be  known  as  the  "Alexander 
Moncrief  Proudfit  Fellowship  in  Lettei-s,"  to  be  held  only  by 
such  persons  as,  being  the  sons  of  native-born  American 
parents,  shall  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after 
a  three  years'  residence  in  Columbia  College,  and  shall,  while 
enjoying  such  fellowship,  or  the  income  thereof,  remain  un- 
married.   Established  1899 15,000  00 

MARIA  MCLEAN  PROUDFIT  FELLOWSHIP  FUND  IN  MEDICINE: 
Legacy  from  the  late  Alexander  Moncrief  Proudfit,  of  the  class 
of  1892,  to  found  a  fellowship  to  be  known  as  the  "Maria 
McLean  Proudfit  Fellowship,"  to  be  held  only  by  such  persons 
as,  being  the  sons  of  native-born  American  parents,  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, pursue  advanced  studies  in  Medicine,  and  shall,  while 
enjoying  this  fellowship,  or  the  income  thereof,  remain  un- 
married.   Established  1899 15,000  00 

JOSEPH  PULITZER  FUND  FOR  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM : 

Gift  from  Joseph  Pulitzer  to  establish  and  endow  a  School  of 

Journalism  in  Columbia  University.    Established  1903 1,000,000  00 

PULITZER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  $100,000  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  to  found  thirty  scholarships 
for  graduates  of  City  Grammar  Schools  ;  one-half  the  sum  to 
be  used  on  improvements  on  the  new  site  at  116th  Street. 
Established  1893 50,448  75 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND  : 

Gift  of  James  Speyer  as  an  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of 
American  History  and  Institutions  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin.   Established  1905 50,000  00 


Carried  forward $3,282,103  48 
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Brought  forward $3,282,103  48 

SCHEEMEEHORN  SCHOLAESHIP  FUND : 

Bequest  of  John  J.  Schermerhom,  of  the  clasa  of  1825,  "for  the 
purpose  of  free  scholarships,  the  nomination  to  which  shall 
vest  in  my  nearest  male  relative  in  each  generation  during 
his  lifetime."    Established  1877 5,000  00 

SCHUT  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  Jacob  H.  Sehiff  to  found  a  fellowship  in  the  School  of 
Political  Science,  to  be  annually  awarded  by  the  Faculty  on 
the  nomination  of  the  donor  or  his  eldest  living  male  descend- 
ant, etc.    Established  1898 15,000  00 

SCHUb'F  PEOFESSOESHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  Jacob  H.  Sehiff  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of 
Social  Economy  in  order  to  make  possible  a  close  affiliation 
between  Columbia  University  and  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy.    Established  1905 100,000  00 

GAEL  SCHUEZ  FELLOWSHIP  FUND  : 

From  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  Committee  in  honor  of  Carl  Schurz. 

Established  1900 10,000  00 

CAEL  SCHUEZ  LIBEAEY  FUND: 

From  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  Committee  in  honor  of  Carl  Schurz, 
the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  maps, 
pamjjhlets  and  the  like,  in  the  field  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature.    Established  1900 10,000  00 

SETDL  FUND: 

The  proceeds  of  a  memorial  performance  held  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  on  March  23,  1899,  in  honor  of  the  late  An- 
ton Seidl,  the  income  of  the  fund  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Seidl 
during  her  lifetime,  and  thereafter  "  to  be  awarded  at  least 
every  second  j^ear  to  the  most  promising  candidate,  either 
man  or  woman,  prepared  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
musical  composition  at  Columbia  University,  or  elsewhere  in 
this  country,  or  abroad." 12,000  00 

SLOANE  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL  FUND : 

Gift  of  William  D.  Sloane  and  Emily  Thorn  Sloane,  his  wife,  as  an 
endowment  to  the  Sloane  ilaternity  Hospital,  to  make  aU  its 
beds  free  in  perpetuity.    Established  in  1889 475,000  GO 

SMITH  PEIZE  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE : 

Gift  of  relatives,  friends  and  pupils  of  the  late  Joseph  Mather 
Smith,  M.D.,  as  a  memorial  of  his  services  as  Professor  in  the 
CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  1826  to  1866.  An 
annual  prize  of  $100  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject  for  the  year  by  an  alumnus  of  the  College 2,337  81 

STEVENS  PEIZE  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE : 

Established  by  the  late  Alexander  Hodgson  Stevens,  formerly 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  every  three  years  for  the  best 
medical  essay  covering  original  research  as  determined  by 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  prize.  To  be  next  awarded  in 
June,  1909 1,899  88 


Carried  forward $3,913,341  17 
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Brought  forward $3,913,341  17 

STUART  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Atwill,  in  memory  of  her  grandsons, 
Sidney  Barculo  Stuart,  of  the  Class  of  1880,  and  Eugene  Tol- 
man  Stuart,  of  the  Class  of  1881,  to  found  two  scholarships  in 
the  College,  to  be  known  as  "Stuart  Scholarships."  Estab- 
lished 1895 COOO  00 

TOPPAN  PRIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Toppan,  to  establish  this  fund  in  memory  of 
her  late  husband,  Robert  Noxon  Toppan.  The  income  to  be 
used  annually  In  providing  the  Robert  Noxon  Toppan  Prize 
in  the  School  of  Law.    Established  1904 4,000  00 

TROVTBRIDGE  FELLO'R'SHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  SchocI  of  Mines  as  a 
Memorial  of  the  late  Professor  Trowbridge,  to  establish  the 
"William  Petit  Trowbridge  Fellowship  in  Engineering."  The 
income  of  the  fund,  to  be  not  less  than  8500  per  year,  is 
payable  to  the  widow  of  Professor  Trowbridge  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Trustees.    Established  189.3 10,000  00 

TRUST  FUND  FOR  PSYCHOLOGY : 

Gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  as  an  endowment  of  the  head 
professorship  of  the  Psychological  Department  of  Columbia 
L'niversity.    Established  1899 100,000  00 

TYNDALL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  late  Professor  John  Tyndall,  of  London,  the  income  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  "American  pupils  who  may  have 
shown  decided  talent  in  Physics,  etc."    Established  1885 10,945  50 

VANDERBILT  CLINIC  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Cornelius,  William  K.,  Frederick  W.  and  George  W. 
Vanderbilt,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  their  father,  the  late 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  as  an  endowment  for  the  VanderbUt 
Clinic.    Established  1896 115,000  00 

WARING  FUND : 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1898,  raised  by  public  subscription  the 
sum  of  $100,000  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  George 
E.  Waring.  ITie  income  of  the  fund  (to  be  not  less  than 
$4,000  per  year)  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually  to  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  Colonel  Waring  during  their  lifetime,  and  there- 
after "  the  income  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion in  municipal  affairs  in  such  manner  as  the  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  said  College  may  direct." 

For  Mrs.  Waring $50,000  00 

For  Miss  Waring 50,000  00  100,000  00 

GEORGE  G.  WHEELOCK  FUND : 

Gift  of  Mrs.  George  G.  Wheelock  and  William  H.  Wheelock,  to 
establish,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock,  the 
George  G.  Wheelock  Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Physiology,    Established  1907..  5,000  00 

$4,264,286  67 
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INYESTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  AND  GENERAL  FUNDS  IN 
PERSONAL  SECURITIES 

I — Special  Funds 

BONDS 

$4,000  Belleville  &  Carondelet  R.  E.  Go's  6  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1923 $4,574  00 

18,000  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R.  Go's  5 

percent.  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1937  17,940  32 

5,000  Ganada  Southern  R.  R.  Go's  5  per  cent.  Second 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1913 5,000  00 

50,000  Gentral  Leather  Go's  5  per  cent.  First  Lien  20 

Year  Gold  Bonds,  due  1925 49,625  00 

20,000  Gentral  R.  R.  Go.  of  New  Jersey  5  per  cent. 

Gonsolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1987 20,000  00 

1,000  Gentral  R.  R.  Go.  of  New  Jersey  5  per  cent. 

100  Year  General  Mortgage  Bond,  due  1987 1,000  00 

50,000  Ghesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Go's  4}^  per  cent. 

General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1992 53,987  50 

1,000  Ghesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  E.  Go's  5  x)er  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Gold  Bond,  due  1940  (Graig  Valley 
Branch)  1,000  00 

10,000  Ghicago  &  Northwestern  R.  R.  Go's  4  per  cent. 

Extension  Bonds,  due  3  926 10,000  00 

J50,000  Ghicago  &  Northwestern  R.  R.  Go's  5  per  cent. 

Sinking  Fund  Debenture  Bonds,  due  1933 250,000  00 

J00,000  Columbia  College  3  per  cent.  Mortgage  Gold 

Bonds,  due  1909 200,000  00 

75,000  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  R.  R.  Go's  5  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1937 75,000  00 

6,000  Georgia  Pacific  R.  R.  Go's  6  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1922 6,885  00 

24,000  niinois  Central  R.  R.  Go's  4  per  cent.  Bonds, 

duel953 21,950  67 

10,000  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Go's  6  per  cent, 
(reduced  to  5  per  cent.)  First  Mortgage  Gold 
Bonds,  due  1911 10,000  00 

28,000  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Go's  4}^  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1940 28,000  00 

10,000  Lehigh  Valley  Terminal  R.  R.  Go's  5  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1941 10,000  00 

29,000  Manhattan  Railway  Go's  4  per  cent.  Consoli- 
dated Bonds,  due  1990 27,948  75 

Carried  forward $792,911  24 
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Brought  forward $792,911  24 

225,000  Michigan  Central  K.  R.  Go's  (Detroit  &  Bay 

City)  5  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1931  225,000  00 

25,000  New  Jei-sey  Junction  R.  R.  Co's  4  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1986 25,000  00 

50,000  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co's 
6  percent.  Convertible  Debenture  Bonds— 25  per 
cent,  paid 12,500  00 

25,000  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co's  5  per  cent.  Fii-st 

Mortgage  Consolidated  Bonds,  due  19.32 22,500  00 

70,000  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co's  (General  Lien 
Railway  &  Land  Gi-ant)  3  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds, 
due  2047 50,000  00 

95,000  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co's  (Prior  Lien  Railway 

&  Land  Grant)  4  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due  1997  95,750  00 

811,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  4  per  cent. 

Joint  Bonds,  due  1921  (C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral) ....  200,000  00 

50,000  Oregon  Short  Line  B.  E.  Co's  5  per  cent.  Con- 
solidated Fii-st  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1946. .  56,112  50 

5,000  Rhode  Island  Suburban  Railway  Co's  4  per 

cent.  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1930 5,000  00 

28,000  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R.  R.  Co's  41.^ 

per  cent.  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1933  28,000  00 

50,000  Scioto  Valley  &  New  England  R.  R.  Co's  4  per 

cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due  1989 50,000  00 

50,000  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co's  4  per  cent.  Twenty 

Year  Convertible  Gold  Bonds,  due  1927 50,000  00 

32,000  "West  Shore  R.  R.  Co's  4  per  cent.  First  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  due  2361 31,945  50 

50,000  Wisconsin  Central  B.  R.  Co's  4  per  cent.  Fii-st 

Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1949 45.750  GO    $1,090,469  24 

STOCKS 

16  shares  Albany  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co $2,000  00 

400  shares  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  pfd.  50,450  00 

300  shares  Atlanta  &  C^harlotte  Air  Line  R.  R.  Co.  51,337  50 

19  shares  Catawissa  B.R.  Co.,  preferred,  ($50  par 

value) 475  00 

11  shares  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  R.  R. 
Co.,  common 

2,000  Cityof  New  York  Corporate  Stock,  for  replen- 
ishing the  Fund  for  Street  and  Park  Opening, 
due  1929 2,043  00 

15,000  City  of  New  York  Corporate  Stock,  due  1957  15,000  00 

15,000  City  of  Ne^v  York  Consolidated  Stock  (Street 

and  Park  Opening  Fund)  due  1918 15,212  50 

5  shares  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York 193  53 

Carried  forward $136,71153     $1,600,469  24 
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Brought  forward $136,71153    $1,690,468  24 

122  shares  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co 12,639  34 

103  shares  Delaware,   Lackawanna  &  Western 

R.  K.  Co.  ($50  par  value) 6,180  00 

262  shares  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co 30,367  40 

500  shares  Manhattan  Railway  Co 70,500  00 

13  shares  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New 

York 1,142  50 

72  shares  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

R.  R,  Co 11,002  50 

10,000  shares  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  ($50  par  value)  625,000  00 

33  shares   Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 

R.R.CO 4,125  00 

18  shares  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  R.  R.  Co 2,290  91 

155  shares  United  New  Jersey  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co.. .  28,894  88        $928,854  06 


BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 

Louisa  M.  Agostini,  on  17  West  47th   Street,  New 

York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1907 $43,500  00 

Josephine  Archer,  on  53  West  47th  Street,  New  York, 

at  4:]4  per  cent.,  due  1909 43,650  00 

Henry  M,  Austin,  on  35  West  47th  Street,  New  York, 

at  41^  per  cent,,  due  1912 55,000  00 

Jacob  D.  Butler,  on  "Wheelock  Property,"  161st 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  at  5  per  cent., 
duel908 250,000  00 

Columbia  University  Club,  on  18  Gramercy  Park, 

NewYork,  at  4percent.,due  1910 100,000  00 

Elizabeth  R.  Dinsmore,  on  47  West  47th  Street,  New 

York,  at  5  per  cent.,  due  1910 38,500  00 

Mabel   A.  Downing,  on  40  West  48th  Street,   New 

York,  at  414  per  cent.,  due  1910 36,350  00 

Evan  M.  Evans,  on  38  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at 

41^  per  cent.,  due  1910 35,750  00 

Morris  Goldberg  and  Nathan  Schancupp,  on  136 
Monroe  Street,  New  York,  at  434  per  cent.,  due 
1903 15,000  00 

Kathleen  T.  Harper,  on  41  West  47th  Street,  New 

York,  at  414  percent.,  due  1909 60,500  00 

Francis  Huber,  on  209  East  17th  Street,  New  York, 

at  4  per  cent.,  due  1900 15,000  00 

Emeline  M.  Ivison,  on  12  West  48th  Street,  NewYork, 

at  414  per  cent.,  due  1910 77,500  00 

Leopold  Kauf  mann,  on  57  Morton  Street,  New  York, 

at  5  percent.,  due  1909 28,000  00 

Carried  forward $798,750  00     $2,619,323  30 
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Brought  forward $798,750  00    $2,619,323  3(> 

Leopold  Kauf mann,  on  21 2  Grand  Street,  New  York, 

at  5  percent.,  due  1909 33,000  00 

Lillie  A.  King,  on  2262  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  at 

4^  per  cent.,  due  1909 15,000  00 

John  Kirkpatrick,  on  69  West  47th  Street,  New  York, 

at  4^  per  cent.,  due  1909 41,375  00 

Mary  P.  Kirkpatrick,  on  67  West  47th  Street,  New 

York,  at  i}i  per  cent.,  due  1909 42,100  00 

Alexander  Latner,  on  437  East  86th  Street,  New  York, 

at  41^  per  cent.,  due  1909 6,000  00 

Frank  Maunsell,  on  103-173  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn, 

at  5  per  cent.,  due  1910 35,000  00 

Siegfried  W.  Mayer,  on  206  West  17th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4}^  per  cent.,  due  1909 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Moore,  on  44  West  48th  Street,  New  York, 

at  41^  per  cent.,  due  1909 22,000  00 

William  Moores,  on  north  side  of  129th  Street,  315 
feet  east  of  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4J4  per 
cent.,  due  1909 15,000  00 

Cornelia  Lee  Page,  on  238  East  15th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4}^  per  cent.,  due  1910 17,000  00 

Amy  A.  Sands,  on  58  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at 

4  per  cent.,  due  1907 35,000  00 

Moritz  Simon  and  Wife,  on  93  Park  Row,  New  York, 

at  4  per  cent,  due  1909 15,000  00 

Jas.  E.  A.  Thompson,  on  66  West  48th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4}^  per  cent.,  due  1909 41,550  00 

William  H.  Van  den  Burg,  on  30  West  48th  Street, 

New  York,  at  4}^  per  cent.,  due  1907 32,000  00 

Elizabeth  W.  Van  Ingen,  on  34  West  48th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4)4  per  cent.,  due  1908 50,500  00 

Charlotte  Weatherley,  on   592   Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York,  at  4}^  per  cent.,  due  1910  (part) 165,449  55 

William  Hanf ord  White,  on  56  West  48th  Street,  New 

York,  at  41^  per  cent.,  due  1907 36,500  00 

Frances  F.  Wood,  on  33  West  47th  Street,  New  York, 

at  414  per  cent.,  due  1907 49,500  00 

Edmund  H.  Wright,  on  Schenectady  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

at  5  per  cent.,  due  1899 5,000  00    $1,460,724  55- 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Certificate  of  Deposit  of  New  York  Life  Insurance  & 

Trust  Co.,  at  3  per  cent 20  25- 

Carried  forward $4,080,068  10- 
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Brought  forward $4,080,068  10 

II — General  Funds 

STOCK 

100  shares  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  of  Maryland,  (par 

$100) 7,500  00 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 

Julia  M.  Stimson,  on  14  "West  48th  Street,  New  York, 

at  4}.^  per  cent.,  due  1908 75,600  00 

Charlotte  Weatherley,  on   592  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York,  at  4}^  per  cent.,  due  1910  (part) 2,550  45 

Whitehall  Realty  Co.,  on  property  at  Wakefield,  New 

York  City,  at  5  per  cent.,  due  1909 56,400  00  142,050  45 

$4,222,118  55 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,  1908 

Arrears  of  Bent,  1905-1906 f  4,293  00 

Collected  in  1907-1908 4,293  00 


Arrears  of  Rent,  1906-1907 9,135  50 

Collected  in  1907-1908 5,385  50  $3,750  00 

Arrears  of  Rent,  1907-1908 : 

Rents  Receivable  from  Upper  and  Lower  Estates, 

1907-1908 !S459,593  75 

Collected  in  1907-1908 450,516  79 

Total  Arrears  June  30, 1908 


210  Barclay  Street,  Cornelius  A.  Baldwin,  24  months'  rent  to  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1908 

200  and  200a  Barclay  Street  and  Park  Place,  Trustees  of  Grcorge  W. 

Bassett,  18  months'  i-ent  to  May  1, 1908 

201  and  201a  Barclay  Street  and  Park  Place,  Edward  F.  Anderson, 

Trustee,  18  months'  rent  to  May  1, 1908 

214,  215,  217   and   218b  College  Place,  Mitchell,  "Woodbury  Co.,  6 

months'  rent  to  May  1, 1908 

43  West  48th  Street,  Mabel  A.  Downing,  6  months'  rent  to  May  1, 

1908 

47  West  49th  Street,  Virginia  C.  Benedict,  6  months'  rent  to  May  1, 

1908 

65  West  49th  Street,  Virginia  C.  Benedict,  6  months'  rent  to  May  1, 

1908 

45  West  50th  Street,  Arthur  P.  Howard,  6  months'  rent  to  May  1, 1908 
51  West  50th  Street,  F.  N.  Patterson,  6  months'  rent  to  May  1, 1908.. . 


New  York,  June  30, 1908. 


JOHN  McL.  NASH 

Treasurer 


9,076  96 

$12,826  96 

$2,400  00 

3,900  00 

3,750  00 

1,100  00 

471  96 

371  50 

278  50 

281  50 

273  50 

$12,826  96 
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ARTHUR  W.  TETLE,  C.  P.  A.  CABLE  ADDRESS 

JOHN  wHiTMORE  PATTERSON,  TEELE    &    DENNIS  "dignus- 

HAMILTON  S.  CORW.N.  C.P.A.  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

HAROLD  F.  LEEMING,  C  A, 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON 

30  BROAD   STREET 

NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1908 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  Columbia 
College  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and  certify  :  That 
income  receivable  from  invested  funds  and  deposits  with  banks 
and  trust  companies  has  been  duly  accounted  for  ;  that  the 
securities  representing  the  invested  funds  (see  Schedule  15) 
have  been  produced  to  us;  that  all  other  income  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  College  has  been  duly  accounted  for;  that  all  pay- 
ments have  been  properly  vouched;  that  the  cash  in  banks  and 
on  hand  has  been  verified,  and  that  the  balance  sheet  and 
accounts  submitted  herewith  contain  a  true  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  funds  of  the  College  at  the  close  of  business 
on  June  30,  1908,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  books. 

PATTERSON,  TEELE  &  DENNIS 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
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